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2 THE NATURE AND CAUSES OF 
Tr fyſtem which repreſents the produce of 
land as the ſole ſource of the revenue and wealth 
of every country, has, ſo far as I know, never 
been adopted by any nation, and it at preſent ex- 
iſs only j in the ſpeculations of a few men of great 
learning and ingenuity in Franee. It would not, 
ſurely, be worth while to examine at great length 
the errors of a ſyſtem which never has done, and 
probably never will do any harm in any part of the 
world. I ſhall endeavour to explain, however, as 
diftin@ly as I can, the er outlines of this very 


ingenious ſyſtem. | 


R 


XIVth, was a man of probity, of great induſtry 
and Knowledge of tal; of great experienee and 
acuteneſs in the examination of publick accounts, 
troducing method and good order into the collec- 
tion and expenditure of the publick revenue. 
That miniſter had unfortunately embraced all the 
prejudices of the eee ſyſtem. That ſyſtem, 
in its nature and effence_a ſyſtem of reſtraint and 
regulation, could ſcarce fail to be agreeable to a la- 
boriaus and plodding man of buſineſs, who had 
been accuſtamed to regulate the diffet 
ments of publick offices, and to eſtabliſh the neceſ- 


proper ſphere. The induſtry and commerce of a 
great country he endeayoured to regulate upan the 
fame model as the departments of a publick office; 
and inſtead of allowing every man to purſue his 
en 4 upon the e 


1 
1 SW. * 1 
th * 


ent depart- 


ſary checks and controuls for confining each to its 


* 
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equality, renn, 122 junior, he beſtowed 1 


loges, while he lad others under as a — | 
_ reſtraints. He was not only diſpoſed like other 

European miniſters, to encourage more the induſtry 
of the towns than that of the country, but in or- 
der to ſupport the induſtry of the towns, he was 
willing even to depreſs and keep down that of the 
country. In order to render proviſions cheap to 
the inhabitants of the towns, and thereby to en- 
courage manufactures and foreign commerce, he 
prohibited altogether the exportation of corn, and 
thus excluded the inhabitants of the country from 
every foreign market for by far the moſt important 
part of the produce of their induſtry. This pro- 
hibition, joined to the reſtraints impoſed by the an- 
cient provincial laws of France upon the tranſpor- 
tation of corn from one province to another, and 


to the arbitrary and degrading taxes which are le- 


vied upon the cultivators in almoſt all the provine 


ces, diſcouraged and kept down the agriculture ß 


that country very much below the ſtate to which it 
would naturally have riſen in ſo very fertile a ſoil 
and ſo very happy a climate. This ſtate of diſ- 
couragement and depreſſion was felt more or leſs in 
every different part of the country, and many dif- 
| ferent enquiries were ſet on foot concerning the 
' cauſes of it. One of thoſe cauſes appeared to be 


the preference given, by the inſtitutions of Mr. 


Collin to the W of the towns yore 18 
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4 THE NATURE AND CAUSES OF 
Ie the rod be bent too much one way, ſays the 
proverb, in order to make it ſtraight you muſt 
bend it as much the other. The French philoſo- 
phers, who have propoſed the ſyſtem which repre- 
ſents agriculture as the ſole ſource of the revenue 
and wealth of every country, ſeem to have adopted 
this proverbial maxim; and as in the plan of Mr. 
Colbert the induſtry of the towns was certainly 
over. valued in compariſon with that of the coun- 
try; ſo in their l ir ſeems t0 0 eas an, 
8 e ee eee e 
1 57705 II * 31 1 E Fate! are 
Tu Gifferenil cider: ot people who- have ever 
been ſuppoſed to contribute in any reſpect towards 
the annual produce of the land and labour of the 
country, they divide into three claſſes. The firſt 
is the claſs of the proprietors of land. The ſecond 
is the claſs of the cultivators, of farmers and 
country labourers, whom they honour with the pe- 
culiar appellation of the productive claſs. The 
third is the claſs of artificers, manufacturers and 
merchants, whom they endeavour to degrade by 
the humiliating appellation of b JO or un- 
e oe claſs. SFF. 


Tus 1 of. proprietors contrijaes' to hers an- 
nual produce by the expence which they may oc- 
cafionally lay out upon the improvement of the 
land, upon the buildings, drains, encloſures and 
other ameliorations, which they may either make 
or maintain upon it, and by means of which the 
cultivators are enabled, with the fame capital, to 


raiſe a greater * and conſequently to pay a- 
| greater 
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greater rent. This advanced rent may be conſi- 
dered as the intereſt or profit due to the proprietor 
upon the expence or capital which he thus employs 
in the improvement of his land. Such expences 
4010 in this ſyſtem n Peer æpences 1 | 

SRD: + 05 35 e e et t to mme © 
Tan in or farmers ail the an- 
nual produce by what are in this ſyſtem; called the 
original and annual expences (depenſes primitives 
et depenſes annuelles) which they lay out upon the 
cultivation of the land. The original expences 
conſiſt in the inſtruments of huſbandry, in the 
ſtock of cattle, in the ſeed, and in the mainte- 
nance of the farmer's family, ſervants and cattle, 
during at leaſt a great part of the firſt year of his 
occupancy, or till he can receive ſome return from 
the land. The annual expences conſiſt in the ſeed, 
in the tear and wear of the inſtruments of huſban- 
dry, and in the annual maintenance of the far- 
mer's ſervants and cattle, and of his family too, 
ſo far as any part of them can be conſidered as 
ſervants employed in cultivation. That part of 
the produce of the land which remains to him: af- 
ter paying the rent, ought to be ſufficient, firſt, to 
replace to him within a reaſonable time, at leaſt 
during the term of his occupancy, the whole of 
his original expences, together with the ordinary 
profits of ſtock; and, ſecondly, to replace to him 
annually the whole of his annual expences, toge- 

ther likewiſe with the ordinary profits of ſtock. 
Thoſe two ſorts of expences are two capitals which 
the farmer employs. in cultivation; and unleſs they 
are 


6 THE NATURE AND CAUSES OF 
are regularly reſtored to him, together with a rea- 
ſonable profit, he cannot carry on his employmer 

upon a level with other employments; but, — 

| 1 muſt deſert it as ſoon as 
poſſible, and ſeek ſome other employment. That 
part of the produce of the land which is thus ne- 
ceſſary for enabling the farmer to continue his bu- 
ſineis, ought to be conſidered as a fund ſacred to 


1 cultivation, which if the landlord violates, he ne- 


the landlord, is no more than the neat produce 


ceſſarily degrades the produce of his own land, 
and in a few years not only difables the farmer 
from paying this racked rent, but from paying the 
reaſonable rent which he might otherwiſe have got 
for his land. The rent which properly belongs to 


which remains after paying in the compleateſt 
manner all the neceſſary expences which muſt be 
previouſly laid out in order to raiſe the groſs, or 
the whole produce. It is becauſe the labour of 
the cultivators, over and above paying compleatly 
all thoſe neceſſary expences, affords a neat produce 
of this kind, that this claſs of people are in this 
ſyſtem peculiarly diſtinguiſhed by the honourable 
appellation of the productive claſs. Their origi- 
nal and annual expences are for the ſame reaſon 
called, in this ſyſtem, productive expences, be- 
_ cauſe; over and above replacing their own value, 
hon compares aud 1epehgA 60 this neat 


5 re ne * 
what the landlord lays out upon the improvement 
of his Land, 8 too honoured with 


, | | $ bb 3 

the a of productive expences. Till the 
whole of thoſe expences, together with the ordi - 
nary profits of ſtock, have been compleatly repaid 
to him by the advanced rent which he gets from his. 


land, that advanced rent ought to be regarded as 


ſacred and inviolable, both by the church and by 
the king ought co be ſubject neither to tithe nor 
to taxation. If & is otherwiſe, hy diſcouraging. 
the improvement of land, the church diſcourages. 
the future increaſe of her on tithes, and the king 
the future increaſe of his own taxes. As in a well 
ordered Rate af things, therefore, thoſe ground 
expences, over and above reproducing in the com- 
pleateſt manner their own value, occaſion likewiſe 
after a certain time a reproduction of a neat pro- 
duce, A nenn oy 


tive n 


Tan ** 1 the lanallord, 1 
together with the original and the annual expences 
of the farmer, are the only three ſorts of expen- 
ces which in this ſyſtem are conſidered as produc- 
tive. All other expences and all other orders of 

people, even thaſe who in the common apprehen- - 
ſions of men are regarded as the moſt productive, 
are in this account of things repreſented ee 
mmm £54 th FN 


 ArTirICnRs and manufacturers, i in x particular, 
whoſe induſtry, in the common apprehenſions of 
men, increaſes ſo much the value of the rude pro- 
| dare Of warte n — a 


3 THE NATURE AND CAUSES Or 
Their labour, it is ſaid, replaces only the Kock 
which employs them, together with its ondivary” 
profits. That ſtock conſiſts in the materials, tools, 
and wages, advanced to them by their employer; 
and is the fund deſtined for their employment and 
maintenance. Its profits are the fund deſtined for 
the maintenance of their employer. Their em- 
Pl. oyer, as he advances to them the ſtock of mate- 
rials, tools, and wages neceſſary for their employ- 
ment, ſo he advances to himſelf what is neceſſary 
for his own maintenance, and this maintenance he 
generally proportions to the profit which he e 
to make by the price of their work. Unleſs its price 
repays to him the maintenance which he advances 
to himſelf, as well as the materials, tools, and 
wages which he advances to his workmen, it evi- 
dently does not repay him the whole expence which 
he lays out upon it. The profits of manufactur- 
ing ſtock, therefore, are not, like the rent of land, 
a neat produce which remains after compleatly re- 
paying the whole expence which muſt be laid out 
in order to obtain them. The ſtock of the farmer 
yields him a profit as well as that of the maſter ma- 
nufacturer; and it yields a rent likewiſe to another 
perſon, which that of the maſter manufacturer 
does not. The expence therefore laid out in em- 
ploying and maintaining artificers and manufactu- 
rers, does no more than continue, if one may ſay 
ſo, the exiſtence of its on value, and does noc 
produce any new value. It is therefore altogether 
a barren and unproductive expetice. The expence, 
on the* contrary, laid out in 2 farmers 
and country labourers, over and abebe eon 
the exiſtence of its own value, produces a new Va- 
lue, 
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lue, the rent of the landlord. 1 is cherfore a 
pg n e er $61 po T eee 


— / 
* 4 es . 


* 
$32 


eee fisck-i is ans dion and unpro- 
ductive with manufacturing ſtock. It only conti- 
nues the exiſtence of its own value, without pro- 
ducing any new value. Its profits are only the 
repayment of the maintenance which its employer 
advances to himſelf during the time that he em- 
ploys it, or till he receives the returns of it. They 
are only the repayment of a part of the expence 
Aae wr SPI out in n employing i it. ab 


"Tax pee ancificars and FO Ray: ne- 
ver adds any thing to the value of the whole an- 
nual amount of the rude produce of the land. 
It adds indeed greatly to the value of ſome parti- 
cular parts of it. But the conſumption which in 
the mean time it occaſions of other parts, is pre- 
ciſely equal to the value which it adds to thoſe 
parts; ſo that the value of the whole amount is 
not, at any one moment of time, in the leaſt aug · 
mented by it. The perſon who works the lace of 

a pair of fine ruffles, for example, will ſometimes 
raiſe the value of perhaps a pennyworth of flax to 
thirty pounds ſterling. But though at firſt ſight he 
appears thereby to multiply the value of a part of 
the rude produce about ſeven thouſand and two 
hundred times, he in reality adds nothing to the 
value of the whole annual amount of the rude pro- 
duce. The working of that lace coſts him perhaps 
two years labour. The thirty pounds which he gets 
for it when 1 is no more than the re- 

fl | ch he advances-to 


himſelf 


* 


13 
il 
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| 
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| himſelf during the two years that he is employ- 
ed about it. b. The value which, by every day s. 
month's, or year's labour, he adds to the flax, does 


no more than replace the value of his own conſump- 


— thaw es hs er. 85 
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tion during that day, month, or year. At no mo- 


ment of time, therefore, does he add any thing to 
che value of the whole annual amount of the rude 5 


of the land: the portion of that produce 


rn continually conſuming, being always 
equal to the value which he is continually produ- 


cing. The extream poverty of the greater part 
of the perſons employed in this expenſive, though 


trifling manufacture, may ſatisfy us that the price 


of their work does not in ordinary caſes exceed 
the value of their ſubſiſtence. It is otherwiſe 


with the work of farmers and country labouters. 
The rent of the landlord is a value, which, in or- | 
diary caſes, it is continually producing, over and © 


above replacing, in the moſt compleat manner, the 
whole - conſumption, - the whole _—_— laid out 


upon the employment and maintenance bothof the 


ds 1 ak 1 can 


—— revenue and wealth of their ſociety, 
by parümony only; or, as it is expreſſed in this 


Iyſtem, by privation, that is, by depriving them- 


ſelves of a part of the funds deſtined for their 
own ſubſiſtence. They annually reproduce nothing 


but thoſe funds. Unleſs, therefore, they annually 


ſave ſome part of them, unleſs they annually de. 


prive themſelves. of the enjoyment of ſorae part of 
ny — yams — age can 
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of their induſtry. Farmers and country labourers, 
on the contrary, may enjoy compleatly the whole 
funds deſtined for their own ſubſiſtence, and yet 
augment at the ſame time the revenue and wealth 
of their ſociety. Over and above the funds 'deftin- 
ed for their own ſubſiſtence, their induſtry annu- 
ally affords a neat produce, of which the 
tation neceſſarily augments the revenue and wealth 
of their ſociety. Nations, therefore, which, hke 
France of England, conſiſt in a great meaſure of 
induſtry and enjoyment. Nations, on the contra. 
ry, which, like Holland and Hamburgh, are com- 
poſed chiefly of merchants, -artificers, and manu- 
facturers, can grow rich only through parſimony 
and privation. As the intereſt of nations ſo diffe- 

rently circumſtanced is very different, ſo is likewiſe 
the common character of the people. In thoſe of 


the former kind liberality, frankneſs, and good 


fellowſhip, naturally make a part of that common 
character. In the- latter, narrowneſs, meanneſa, 
and a {clfiſh diſpoſition, averle as. 0 all l focial pla. 
ſure and 8 4 


"Tux ape clafs, that ebe ma 
— b e A is maintained and em- 
altogether at the en eee 
tivators. -They fn i it both with the 8 
of its work and with the fund of its ſubſiſtenoe, 
with the corn and cattle which it conſumes while 


it is employed about that work. The proprietors 
and cultivators finally pay eee . of all 


"wn r unproc 


r . 
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profits of all their employers. Thoſe workmen 
and their employers are properly the ſervants of 


the proprietors and cultivators. They are only 


ſervants who work: without doors, as menial ſer- 
vants work within. Both the one and the other, 
however, are equally maintained at the expence of 


the ſame maſters. The labour of both is equal- 


I unproductive. It adds nothing to the value of 


the ſum total of the rude produce of the land. 
Inſtead of increaſing the value of that ſum total, 
ĩt is a Charge * ee which muſt * e out 


it. * 
x T 7 7 4 4 Sf 5 * # 
1 6 
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n but greatly uſeful to the other two claſſes. 


By means of the induſtry of merchants, artificers, 


and manufacturers, the proprietors and cultiva- 


tors can purchaſe both the foreign goods and the 
manufactured produce of their own country which 
they have occaſion for, with the produce of a 
much ſmaller quantity of their own labour than 
what they would be obliged to employ if they 
were to attempt, in an aukward and unſkilful 
manner, either to import the one or to make the 
other for their own uſe. By means of the unpro- 


ductive claſs,” the cultivators are delivered from 
many cares which would otherwiſe diſtract their at- 
tention from the cultivation of land. The ſuperio- 
rity: of produce which, in conſequence of this un- 


divided attention, they are enabled to raiſe, is fully 


ſufficient to pay the whole expence which the 
maintenance and employment of the unproductive 
claſs coſts either the proprietors, or themſelves. 
The induſtry of — — and manu- 
20 . | | facturers, 
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facturers, though in its own nature altogether un- 
productive, yet contributes in this manner indirect 
ly to increaſe the produce of the land. It increaſes 
the productive powers of productive labour, by | 
leaving it at liberty to confine” itſelf to its proper 
employment, the cultivation of land; and the 
plough goes frequently the eaſier and the better by 
means of the labour of the man v whoſe . ood 
mad remote — the ere r ee gon 


5 ; 1 
** + &. [ 2 **. 571 
2 ad 4 


r can never be the intereſt * has proprietors 
and cultivators to reſtrain or to diſcourage in any 
reſpe& the induſtry of merchants, artificers, and 
manufacturers. The greater the liberty which 

this unproductive claſs enjoys, the greater will 
be the competition in all the different trades 
which compoſe it, and the cheaper will the 
other two claſſes be ſupplied both with foreign 
goods, and with: The: Nene z. A 
own cence p50 n | ett Ser 


* 


e can never * the Ane of m — Web | 
claſs to oppreſs the other two claſſes, It is the 
ſurplus produce of the land, or what remains af- 
ter deducting the maintenance, firſt, of the culti- 
vators, and after wards of the proprietors, that 
maintains and employs the unproductive claſs. 
The greater this ſurplus the greater muſt likewiſe 
be its maintenance and employment. The eſta- ” 
bliſhment of perfect Juſtice, of perfect liberty, and | 
of perfect equality, is the very ſimple ſecret which 
. moſt effectually ſecures the A degree — _ 
| rf to all _ e thiree claſſes.” | 
* 1711.11 10 . 5 e 
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2. dene artificers, , and manufacturers of : 
— confilt fly af. this vnproductive IF 
|  elaſs, are in the ſame manner maintained and em- 

: pleyed altogether at the expence of the proprietors = 
i and cultivators of land. The only difference is, 
| that thoſt proprietors and cultivators are, the greater 
| part of them, placed at a moſt inconvenient dif- 

tance from the merchants, artificers, and manu- 
- faQturers whom they ſupply with the materials of 

their work and the fund of their ſubſiſtence, are. 

Sar df-cgher Rs . e 


1 | 


| * — Gatos, e are a 

uſeful, but greatly uſeful to the inhabitants of thoſe 

ether countries. They fill up, in, ſome meaſure, 

. nn and ſupply the place of | 

- the infedbitants of thoſe countries qught to find at 
home, but whom, from _S vom in — 9 8 85 

wann Fn - 
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' tions, if I may call them ſo, to diſcourage or di- 
ſcreſs the induſtry of ſuch mercantile ſtates, by im- 
poſing high duties upon their trade, or upon the 
commodities which they furniſh. Such duties, by 
rendering thoſe commodities dearer, could ſerve 
only to fink the real yalue of the ſurplus produce 
| of their own land, with which, or, what comes to 
the ſams thing, with the price of which thoſe com- 
modities are purchaſed. Such duties could {rye 
1 to diſcourage the increaſe * that ſurplus pro- 
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Fe and conſequently the een * 
cultivation of their own land. The moſt effectual 
expedient, on the g e railing the vale | 
of that ſurplus e for 
— their own lends would: be to n 
b e of —_ 
neee e bo 


Fi Pariet dete une mi * the 
| moſt effectual expedient for ſupplying them, in due 
time, with all the artificers, manufacturers and mer- 
chants, wham they wantedat home, and for filling up 
in the propereſt and moſt advan manner 
that * im n void which 5 felt chere. 


Tus ee jnereaſe of the iopton * of 
their land, would in due time, create. a greater capi- 
cal than what could be employed with the ordinary 
rate of profit in the improvement and cultivation uf 
land; and the ſurplus part of it would naturally turn 
itſelf to the employment of artificers and manufac- 
turers at home. But thoſe artificers and manufactu- 
rers, finding athome, both the materialsof their work 
and the fund of their ſubſiſtence, might i 
cheap as the like artiſicers and manufacturers of ſuch. 
mercantile ſtates, who had both to bring from a great 
diſtance. Even: though, from want of art and filz, 
they might not for ſome time be able to work a8 


cheap, yet, finding a market at home, they might 
de able to ſell their work there as cheap as char of 
the artificers and manufacturers of ſuch mercan- 


| file uns, ich eld nov be drought en de 
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5 market but from ſo great a diſtance; abd-as-their 
art and ſkill improved, they would ſoon be able to 
ſell it cheaper. The artificers and manufacturers 
cf ſuch mercantile ſtates, therefore, would immedi- 
ately be rivalled in the market of thoſe landed na- 
tions, and ſoon after underſold and juſtled out of 
it altogether. The cheapneſs of the manufactures 
of thoſe landed nations, in conſequence of the gra- 
dual improvements of art and ſkill, would, in due 
time, extend their ſale beyond the home market, 
and carry them to many foreign markets, from 
which they would in the ſame manner gradually 
ʒuſtle out _—__ ans * manufaſturers of ſuch mer- 
n nations. | 1K 655 5 hots * 33 5 


7 
$5. 


1 wy 
* "1 1484 


4 Tuts de 8 both of the vhs . 
manufactured produce of thoſe landed nations 
would in due time create a greater capital than 


could, with the ordinary rate of profit, be employ- 

ell either in agriculture or in manufactures. The 
ſiurplus of this capital would naturally turn - itſelf 
to foreign trade, and be employed in exporting to 
3 countries ſuch parts of the rude and manu- 
produce of its own country as exceeded 
the demand of the home market. In the exporta- 
tion of the produce of their o.]n country, the mer- 
chants of a landed nation would have an advan- 
tage of the ſame kind over thoſe of mercantile 
nations, which its artificers and manufacturers had 
over the artificers and manufacturers of ſuch na- 

_ tions; the advantage of finding at home that car- 
3c, and thoſe ſtores and proviſions, which the 
others were obliged to ſeek: for at a diſtance. 
5 ee . therefore, 


they 


+ 
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they would be able to ſell that cargo as cheap in 
foreign markets as the merchants of ſuch mercan- 
tile nations; and with equal art and ſkill they 
would be able to ſell it cheaper. They would ſoon, 

therefore, rival thoſe mercantile nations in this 
branch of their foreign trade, and in * time 
would 1 . out of it alrogether. vet 


ha to this liberal as generous 
cherefore; the moſt advantageous method in which 
a landed nation can raiſe up artificers, mim 
turers and -merchants of its own, is to grant, 
the moſt perfect freedom of trade to the . 
manufacturers and merchants of all other nations. 
It thereby raiſes the value of the ſurplus produce of 
its own land, of which the continual increaſe gra- 
_ dually eſtabliſhes a fund which in due time neceſ- 
farily raiſes up all the artificers, manufacturers and 
merchants whom! it has occaſion chan | : 


Wan: a ba nation, on whe contrary, op- 
preſſes either by high duties or by prohibitions the 
trade of foreign nations, it neceſſarily hurts its 
own intereſt in two different ways. Firſt, by raiſ- 
ing the price of all foreign goods and of all ſorts 
of manufactures, it neceſſarily ſinks the real value 

of the ſurplus produce of its own land, with which, 
or, what comes to the ſame thing, with the price 
of which it purchaſes thoſe foreign goods and ma- 
nufactures. Secondly, by giving a ſort of mono- 
poly of the home market to its own merchants, 
artificers and manufacturers, it raiſes the rate of 
mercantile and manufacturing profit in proportion 


to that of agricultural profit, and conſequently 
— ts. - either 
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either draws from agriculture a part of the capital 
which had before been employed in it, or hinders 
from going to it a part of what would otherwiſe 
have gone to it. This policy, therefore, diſcou- 


rages agriculture in two different ways; firſt, bßß 


ſinking tlie real value of its produce, and thereby 


lowering the rate of its profit; and, ſecondly, bßß 


raiſing the rate of profit in all other employments. 
Agriculture is rendered lefs ad vantageous, and trade 
and manufactures more advantageous: than they 

otherwiſe would be; and every man is tempted 
by his on intereſt to turn, as much as he can, 
both his capital and: his induſtry Gate 
A _ i" ee Nie 7) 71 


E by this ootratiiind Rs A ide 
nation ſhould be able to raiſe up artificers, manu- 
facturers arid merchants; of its own, ſomewhat 
ſooner than it could do by the freedom of trade; 
a matter, however, which is not a little doubtful; 
yet it would raiſe them up, if one may ſay fo, pre- 
maturely, and before it was perfectly ripe for 
them. By raiſing up too haſtily one ſpecies of 
induſtry, it would depreſs another more valuable 
ſpecies of induſtry. By raiſing. up too haſtily a 
ſpecies of induſtry which only replaces the ſtock. 
which. employs it, -together with. the ordinary pro- 
fit, it would depreſs a ſpecies of induſtry which, 
over and above replacing that-ſtock with its profit, 
affords likewiſe. a neat produce, a free rent to the 
landlord. It would depreſs productive labour, by 
encouraging too haſtily that labour which is alto- 

- gether barren and unproductive. 
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Is what manner, according to this fyftemp the 
dum total of the annual produce of the land is diſ- 
tributed among the three clafſes abovementioned, 
and in what manner the labour of the unproduc+ 
tive claſs, does no more than replace the value of 
its own conſumption, without increaſing” in any 
reſpect the value of that ſum total, is repreſented 
by Mr. Queſnai, the very ingenious and profound 
author of this ſyſtem, in ſome arithmetical for- 
mularies, the firſt of theſe formularies, Which 
by way of eminence he pecuharly diſtinguiſhes 
by the name of the Oeconomical Table, re- 
prefents the manner in which he ſuppoſes this 

diftribution takes place in a ftate of the moſt 
perfect liberty, and therefore of the higheſt 
proſperity; in a ſtate where the annual produce 
is ſuch as to afford the greateſt poſſible neat pro- 
duce, and where each claſs enjoys its proper ſhare 
of the whole annual produce. Some ſubſequent 
formularies repreſent the manner in which, he ſup- 
poſes, this diſtribution is made in different ſtates 
of reſtraint and regulation; in which, either the 
elaſs of proprietors, or the barren and unproduc- 
tive claſs, is more favoured than the claſs of cul- 
tivators, and in which either the one or the other 
encroaches more or leſs upon the ſhare which 
ought properly to belong to this productive claſs. 
Every ſuch encroachment, every violation of that 
natural diſtribution, which the moſt perfect liber- 
ty would eftabliſh, muſt, according to this ſyſtem, 
neceſſarily degrade more or leſs from one year to 
another the value and ſum total of the annual 
produce, and muſt neceſſarily occaſion a gradual 
declenſion in the real wealth and revenue of the 


ſociery; a declenſion of which the progreſs muſt 


/ C S - | be 
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be quicker or ſlower, according to the degree of 
this encroachment, according as that natural diſ- 


tribution, which the moſt perfect liberty would 
eſtabliſh; is more or leſs violated. Thoſe ſubſe- 
quent formularies repreſent the different degrees 
of declenſion, which, according to this ſyſtem, 
correſpond to the different degrees i in which this na- 
tural diſtribution of things is violated. 


Some ſpeculative phyſicians ſeem to have ima- 
an that the health of the human body could be 
preſerved only by a certain preciſe regimen of 
diet and exerciſe, of which every the ſmalleſt vi- 


olation neceſſarily occaſioned ſome degree of diſ- 


eaſe or diſorder, proportioned to the degree of the 


violation. Experience, however, would ſeem to 


ſhow that the human body frequently preſerves, 
at leaſt to all appearance, the -moſt perfect ſtate of 
health under a vaſt variety of different regimens; 


even under ſome which are generally believed to 


be very far from being perfectly wholeſome. But 
the healthful ſtate of the human body, it would 
ſeem, contains in itſelf ſome unknown principle 
of preſervation, capable either of preventing or 


of correcting, in many reſpects, the bad effects 


even of a very faulty regimen. Mr. Queſnai, who 
was himſelf a phyſician, and a very ſpeculative 


phyſician, ſeems to have entertained a notion ot 


the ſame kind concerning the political body, and 


to have imagined that it would thrive and proſper 


only under a certain preciſe regimen, the exact re- 


gimen of perfect liberty and perfect juſtice. He 


ſeems not to have conſidered that in the political 
bedfs the 0 n which every man is con- 
| JP 
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tinually making to better his own condition, is 
a principle of preſervation capable of preventing 


and correcting in many reſpects the bad effects f 


a political oeconomy in ſome degree both partial 
and oppreſſive. Such a political oeconomy, 
though it no doubt retards more or leſs, is not al- 
ways capable of ſtopping altogether the natural 
progreſs of a nation towards wealth and proſperity, 
and ſtill leſs' of making it go backwards. If a 
nation could not proſper without the enjoyment 
of perfect liberty and perfect juſtice, there is not 
in the world a nation which could ever have pro- 
pered. In the political body, however, the wiſ- 
dom of nature has fortunately made ample pro- 
viſion for remedying many of the bad effects of 
the folly and injuſtice of man; in the ſame man- 
ner as it has done in the natural body for remedy- 
ing thoſe of his ſloth and intemperance. 


Tux capital error of this ſyſtem, however, 
ſeems to lie in its repreſenting the claſs of artifi- 
cers, manufacturers and merchants, as altogether 
barren and unproductive. The following obſer- 
vations may ſerve to ſnow the i ap of: this 
WS eee EG RD | | 


u this claſs; it is e repro- 
duces annually the value of its own annual con- 
ſumption, and continues, at leaſt, the exiſtence. of 
the ſtock or capital which maintains and employs 
it. But upon this account alone the denomination 
of barren or unproductive ſhould ſeem to be very 


improperly applied to it. We ſhould not call a 


TI barren or unproductive, though it pro- 
duced 
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| duced only a ſon and a daughter, to replace the fa- 
ther and mother, and though it did not increaſe the 
number of the human ſpecies, but only continued 
it as it was before. Farmers and country labour- 
ers, indeed, over and above the ſtock which main- 
tains and employs them, reproduce annually a neat 
produce, a free rent to the landlord. As a marri- 
age which affords three children is certainly more 
productive than one which affords only two: ſo 
the labour of farmers and country labourers is cer- 
tainly more productive than that of merchants, ar- 
tificers and manufacturers. The ſuperior produce 
of the one claſs, however, does not render the 
other barren or Me 


2 oat; it ſeems, upon this account, altoge- 
ther improper to conſider artificers, manufacturers 
and merchants, in the ſame light as menial ſer- 
vants. The labour of menial ſervants does not 
continue the exiſtence of the fund which maintains 
and employs them. Their maintenance and em- 
bene is altogether at the expence of their maſ- 
ters, and the work which they perform is not of a 
2 to repay that expence. That work conſiſts 
in ſervices which periſh generally in the very in- 
ſtant of their performance, and does not fix or re- 
- alize itſelf in any vendible commodity which can 
replace the value of their wages and maintenance. 
The labour, on the contrary, of artificers, manu- 
facturers and merchants, naturally does fix and rea- 
line itſelf in ſome ſuch vendible commodity, | It ĩs 
upon this account that, in the chapter in which I 
treat of productive and unproductive labour, I 
have claſſed aries manufacturers and mer- 
MI i chants 
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chants among the productive labourers, and me- 
nial un "RG the Rn or ne 


1 it ſeems, upon every ſuppolition 
improper to ſay, that the labour of artificers, ma- 
nufacturers and merchants, does not increaſe the 
real revenue of the ſociety. Though we ſhould 
ſuppoſe, for example, as it ſeems to be ſuppoſed 
in this ſyſtem, that the value of the daily, 
monthly, and yearly conſumption of this claſs vas 
exactly equal to that of its daily, monthly, and 
yearly production, yet it would not from thence 
follow that its labour added nothing to the real re- 
venue, to the real value of the annual produce of 

the land and labour of the ſociety. An artificer, 
for example, who in the firſt ſix months after har- 
veſt, executes ten pounds worth of work, though 
he ſhould in the ſame time conſume ten pounds 
worth of corn and other neceſſaries, yet really adds 
the value of ten pounds to the annual produce of 
the land and labour of the ſociety. While he has 
been conſuming a half. yearly revenue of ten 
ds worth of corn and other neceſſaries, he has 

| produced an equal value of work capable df pur- 
chaſing, either to himſelf or to ſome other perſon, 
an equal half yearly revenue. The value, there- 
fore, of what has been conſumed and produced 
during theſe ſix months i is equal, not to ten, but to 
twenty pounds. It is poſſible, indeed, that no 
more than ten pounds worth of this value, may 
ever have exiſted at any one moment of time, But 
if the ten pounds worth of corn and other neceſſa- 
Ties, which were conſumed by the artificer, had been 


conſumed by a ſoldier or by a menial ſervant, the va- 
ue | 


© 
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lue of that part of the annual produce which exiſted 


at the end of the ſix months, would have been ten 


pounds leſs than it actually is in conſequence of the 
labour of. the artificer. Though the value of 
what the artificer produces, therefore, ſhould not 
at any one moment of time be {i uppoſed greater 
than the value he conſumes, yet at every moment 


of time the actually exiſting value of goods in the 


market is, in conſequence of what he produces, 
Rue than 1 it other wile would be. 7 


«bs 


Ward the patrons of this fritem alert that 15 
en of artificers, manufacturers and mer- 
chants, is equal to the value of what they produce, 
they probably mean no more than that their reve- 


nue, or the fund deſtined for their conſumption, is 


equal to it. But if they had expreſſed themſelves 
more accurately, and only aſſerted that the revenue 
of this claſs was equal to the value of what they 
produced, it might readily have occurred to the 
reader that what would naturally be ſaved out of 
this revenue, muſt neceſſarily increaſe more or leſs 
the real wealth of the ſociety. In order, therefore, 
to make out ſomething like an argument, it was 
neceſſary that they ſhould expreſs themſelves as 
they have done; and this argument, even ſuppo- 
ſing things actually were as it ſeems to preſume 
them to be, turns out to . a or ors 
one. 


Fe 0URTHLY, farmers. and country labourers can 


no more augment without parſimoriy, the real re- 
venue, the annual produce of the land and labour 
of their — chan artificers, manufacturers and 


eee 
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merchants. The annual produce of the land and 


labour of any ſociety: can be augmented only: in 
two ways; either, firſt, by ſome improvement in 


the productive powers of the uſeful labour actually 
maintained within it; or, ſecondly, * ne in- 
e in wy _— of that labour. + 


Tan i in the l powers "of 
uſeful labour depend, firſt, upon the improvement 
in the ability of the workman; and, ſecondly, 
upon that of the machinery with which he works. 
But the labour of artificers and manufacturers, as 
it is capable of being more ſubdivided, and the la- 
bour of each workman reduced to a greater ſim- 
plicity of operation than that of farmers and 
country labourers, ſo it is likewiſe capable of both 
theſe ſorts of improvement in a much higher de- 
gree. * In this reſpect, therefore, the claſs of cul- 
tivators can have no ſort of advantage over that of 


ae and auff uren 


| Tux increaſe in the quantity of uſeful labour a ac- 

tually employed within any ſociety, muſt depend 
altogether upon the increaſe of the capital which 
employs it; and the increaſe of that capital again 

muſt be exactly equal to the amount of the ſavings 
from the revenue either of the particular perſons 
who manage and direct the employment of that ca- 
pital, or of ſome other perſons who lend it to them. 
If merchants, artificers-and manufacturers are, as 
this ſyſtem ſeems to ſuppoſe, naturally more in- 


clined to parſimony and ſaving than proprietors 


and cultivators, they are, ſo far, more likely to 
au e the e of uſeful labour employed 


n 


its ral revenue, the © onwal produc ei its land and | 
— 5 1 laſtly, though the revenue af the 
inhabitants of every country was ſuppoſed to con- 
fiſt altogether, as this ſyſtem ſeems to ſuppoſe, in 
the quantity of ſubſiſtence which their induſtry 
could procure to them; yet, even upon this ſup- 
polition, the revenue of a trading and manufactur- 
ing country muſt, other things being equal, always 
be much greater than that of one without trade or 
manufactures. By means of trade and manufac- - 
tures, a greater quantity of ſubſiſtence can be an- 
| nually imported: into a particular country than what 
its own lands, in the actual ſtate of their cultiva- 
tion, could afford. The inhabitants of a town, 
though they frequently poſſeſs no lands of cheir 
own, yet dr to themſelves by their induſtry ſuch 
a quantity of the rude produce of the lands of 
other people as ſupplies them, not only with the 
materials of their work, but with the fund of their 
ſubſiſtence. What a town always is with regard to 
the country in its neighbourhood, one independent 
ſtate or country may frequently be with regard to 
other independent ſtates or countries. It is thus 
that Holland draws a great part of its ſubſiſtence 
from other countries; live cattle from Holſtein and 
Jutland, and corn from almoſt all the different 
countries of Europe. A ſmall quantity of manu- 
factured produce purchaſes a great quantity of 
rude produce. A trading and manufacturing 
country, therefore, naturally purchaſes with a ſmall 
Part of its manufactured * a great part of 
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the rude produce of other countries; while, n 


the contrary, a country without trade and many- 


factures is generally obliged to purchaſe, at the ex- 
pence of a great part of its rude produce, a very 

ſmall part of the manufactured produce of other 
countries. The one exports what can ſubſiſt and 


accommodate but a very few, and imports the ſub. 


ſiſtence and accommodation of a great number. 
The other exports the accommodation and ſubfiſ- 
tence of a great number, and imports that of a 
very few only. The inhabitants of the one muſt 
always enjoy a much greater quantity of ſubſiſ⸗ 
tence than what their own lands, in the actual ſtate 


of their cultivation, could afford. The inhabi- 


tants of the other muſt . enjoy a n 
ſmaller quantity. 5 


Tan ſyſtem, FRE wh all its imperfeR- 
ons, is, perhaps, the neareſt apprommation to the 
truth that has yet been publiſhed upon the ſubject 
of political oeconomy, and is upon that account 
well worth the conſideration of every man who 
wiſhes to examine with attention the principles. of 
that veryimportant ſcience. Though in repreſent- 

ing the labour which is employed upon land as the 
only productive labour, the notions which it incul- 
cates are perhaps too narrow and confined: yet in 
repreſenting the wealth of nations as conſiſting. 
not in the unconſumable riches of money, but in 
the conſumable goods annually reproduced by che 
labour of the ſociety; and in repreſenting perfect 
liberty as the only effectual expedient for rendering 
this annual reproduction the greateſt poſſible, its 
dodtrine ſeems to be in every reſpect as juſt as ĩt is 
noi | _ generous 
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| generous and liberal. Its followers are very nume- 
rous; and as men are fond of paradoxes, and of 
appearing to underſtand what ſurpaſſes the compre- 
henſion of ordinary people, the paradox which it 
maintains, concerning the unproductive nature of 
manufacturing labour, has not perhaps contributed 
a little to increaſe the number of its admirers. 
They have for fome years paſt made a pretty con- 
fiderable ſeQ, diſtinguiſhed in the French repub- 
ck of letters by the name of, The Oeconomiſts. 
Their works have certainly been of ſome ſervice to - 
their country; not only by bringing into general 
diſcuſſion, many ſubjects which had never been 
well examined before, but by influencing i in ſome 
meafure the publick adminiſtration in favour of 
agriculture. It has been in conſequence of their 
reprefentations, accordingly, that the agriculture 
of France has been delivered from ſeveral of the 
oppreſſions which it before laboured under. The 
term during which ſuch a leaſe can. be granted, as 
wWuoill be valid againſt every future purchaſer or pro- 
pfrietor of the land, has been prolonged from nine 
to twenty-ſeven years. The antient provincial re- 
ſtraints upon the tranſportation of corn from one 
province of the kingdom to another, have been -— 
tirely taken away, and the liberty of exporting 
- to all foreign countries, has been eſtabliſhed as- Fen 
common law of the kingdom in all ordinary caſes: 
This ſe, in their works, which are very nume- 
; Tous, and which treat not only of what is properly 
called Political Oeconomy, or of the nature and 
cauſes of the wealth of nations, but of every 
other branch of the ſyſtem of civil government, all 
follow 2 and „ any ſenſible varia- 
tion, 
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tion, the doctrine of Mr. Queſnai. There is 
upon this account little variety in the greater part 
of their works. The moſt diſtinct and beſt con- 
nected account of this doctrine is to be found in a 
little book written by Mr. Mercier de la Riviere, 
ſometime Intendant of Martinico, intitled, the 
natural and eſſential Order of Political Societies. 
The admiration of this whole ſect for their e 
who was himſelf a man of the greateſt modeſty a 
ſimplicity, is not inferior to that of any of the an- 
tient philoſophers for the founders of their reſpec- 
tive ſyſtems. There have been, ſince the world be- 
gan, ſays a very intelligent and reſpectable author, 
the Marquis de Mirabeau, three great inventions 
which have principally given ſtability to political 
ſocieties, independent of many other inventions 
which have enriched and adorned them. The firſt 
is the invention of writing, which alone gives hu- 
man nature the power of tranſmitting without al- 
teration, its laws, its contracts, its annals, and its 
diſcoveries. The ſecond, is the invention of mo- 
ney, which binds together all the relations between 
civilized ſocieties. The third, is the Oeconomical 
Table, the reſult of the other two, which com- 
pletes them both by perfecting their object; the 
great diſcovery of our age, but of which our _ 
_ will 1 the benefit. 


As the dais on of he nations an mo- 
Pres Europe, has.been more favourable; to manu- 
factures and foreign trade, the induſtry of the 
towns, than to agriculture, the induſtry of the 
| we geg ſo pig 4. other nations Fn followed 4 
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different plan, and has been more favourable to 


; 8 5 to manufaCtures e n rig 


„ be pialbey: of: China N agrieviture more 
than-all other employments. In China, the con 
dition of a labourer is ſaid to be as much ſuperior 
to that of an artificer, as in moſt parts of Europe, 
2 chat of an artificer is to that of 2 labourer. In 

China the great ambition of every man is to get 
| poſſeſſion of ſome hetle bit of land, either in pro- 
perty, or in leaſe; and leaſes are there faid to be 
granted upon very moderate terms, and to be faf- 
ficiently ſecured to the leſſees. The Chineſe have 
little reſpect for foreign trade. Your beggarly 
commerce! was the language in which the Man- 
darins of Pekin uſed to talk to Mr. Langlet, the 
_ Ruffian.. envoy, concerning it. Except with Ja- 
pan, the Chineſe carry on themſelves and in their 
on bottoms little or no foreign trade; and it is 
only into one or two ports of their kingdom that 
they even admit the ſhips of foreign nations. Fo- 
reign trade, therefore, is, in China, every way 
confined within a much narrower circle than that 
to which it would naturally extend itſelf, if more 
freedom was allowed to it, either N os | 
or in thoſe of — 7 


bs 
3 as in a ſmall bulk het . 
quently” contain a great value, and can upon that 


_ dccount be tranſport 
country to another than moſt: ſorts of rude pro- 

duce, are in almoſt all countries the principal ſup- 
port of foreign trade. In countries beſides leſs ex- 
wnifive and leſs fayourably circumſtanced for inte- 
rior 


ed at leſs expence from one 


rior commerce than China, they generally require 
the ſupport of foreign trade. Without an exten- 
five foreign market, they could not well flouriſh 
either in countries ſo moderately extenſive as to af- 
ford but a narrow home market; or in countries 
where the communication between one province 
and another was ſo difficult as to render it impoſſi- 
ble for the goods of any particular place to'etyoy 
the whole of that home market which the country 
could afford. The perfection of manufacturing 
induſtry, it muſt be remembered, depends altoge- 
ther upon the diviſion of labour; and the degree 
to which the diviſion of labour can be introduced 
into any manufacture, is neceſſarily regulated, it 
has already been ſnown, by the extent of the mar- 
ket. But the great extent of the empire of 


China, the vaſt multitude of its inhabitants, the 


variety of climate, and conſequently of producti- 
ons in its different provinces, and the eafy commu 
nication by means of water carriage between the 


greater part of them, render the home market f 
that country of ſo great extent, as to be alone ſuf. 


ficient to ſupport very great manufactures, and to 
admit of very conſiderable ſubdiviſions of labour. 
The home market of China, is perhaps in extent 
not much inferior to the market of all the different 
countries of Europe put together. A more exten. 
ſive foreign trade, however, which to this great 
home market added the foreign market of all the 
reſt of the world, eſpecially if any conſiderable 
part of this trade was carried on in Chineſe ſhips, 
could ſcarce fail to increaſe very much the manu- 
factures of China, and to improve very much the 


productive powers of its manufacturing induſtry. 
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By a more extenſive navigation, the Chineſe would 
naturally learn the art of uſing and conſtructing 
themſelves all the different machines made uſe. of 
in other countries, as well as all the other im- 
provements of art and induſtry which are practiſed 
in all the different parts of the world. Upon their 
preſent plan they have little opportunity of im- 
proving themſelves by the example of any other ; 
| nation; except that of the 1 

* 55 policy a. antient Egypt too and that of 
the Gentoo government of Indoſtan ſeem to have 
favoured 5 more than all other —_— 
ments. | | 2” | 


5 "Born in antient Egypt and in Indoſtan, the 
whole body of the people was divided into differ- 
ent caſts or tribes, each of which was confined, 
from father to ſon, to a particular employment or 
claſs of employments. The ſon of a prieſt was 
neceſſarily a prieſt; the ſon of a ſoldier, a ſoldier; 

the ſon of a labourer, a labourer; the ſon of a 
weaver, a weaver: the ſon of a taylor, a taylor; 5 
&c. | In both countries, the caſt of the prieſts held 
the higheſt rank, and that of the ſoldiers the next; 
and in both countries the caſt of the farmers and 
labourers was ſuperior to the caſts _ merchants 
and ee. 

Tax government of both countries was particu- 
larly attentive to the intereſt of agriculture, The 
works conſtructed by the antient ſovereigns of 
Egypt for the proper "Aiftribution of the waters of 
the Nile were famous in antiquity and the ruined 
remains 
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remains of ſame of them are ſtill the admiration of 
travellers. Thoſe of the ſame kind which were 


conſtructed by the antient ſoyereigns of Indoſtan, 


for the proper diſtribution of the waters of the 


Ganges as well-as of many other rivers, though 


ſubje& occaſionally to dearths, have been famous 


for their great fertility, Though both were ex- 


treamly populous, yet in years of moderate plenty 


they were both able to export great. quantities * 


grain to their neighbours. 


Taz antient Egyptians had a 3 aver- 
ſion to the ſea; and as the Gentoo religion does not 


permit its followers to light a fire, nor conſequently 


to dreſs any victuals upon the water, it in effect 


prohibits them from all diſtant ſea voyages. Both 
the Egyptians and Indians muſt have depended al- 


| moſt altogether upon the navigation of other nati- 
ons for the exportation of their ſurplus produce ; 


and this dependency, as it muſt have confined the 
market, ſo it muſt have diſcouraged the increaſe of 
this ſurplus produce. It muſt have diſcouraged too 
the increaſe of the manufactured produce more 
than that of the rude produce. Manufactures re- 
quire a much more extenſive market than the moſt 


important parts of the rude produce of the land. 


Mi ſingle ſhoemaker will make more than three hun- 


Ared pairs of ſhoes in the year; and his own fa- 
mily will not perhaps wear out ſix pairs. Unleſs 


therefore he has the cuſtom of at leaſt fifry ſuch 


families as his own, he cannot diſpoſe of. the whole 


Produce of his own labour. The moſt numerous 


„„ D ef 


they have been leſs celebrated, ſeem to have been | 
equally great. Both countries accordingly, though 
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claſs of artificers will ſeldom, in a large country, 
+ make more than one in fifty or one in a hundred of 
the whole number of families contained in it. But 
in ſuch large countries as France and England, the 
number of people employed in agriculture has by 
ſome authors been computed at a half, by others at 
a third, and by no author that I know of, at lefs 
than a fifth of the whole inhabitants of the coun- 
try. But as the produce of the agriculture of 
both France and England is, the far greater part 
of it, conſumed at home, each perſon employed 
in it muſt, according to theſe computations, re- 
quire little more than the cuſtom of one, two, or 
at moſt four ſuch families as his own, in order to 
diſpoſe of the whole produce of his own labour. 

Agriculture, therefore, can ſupport itſelf under 
the diſcouragement of a confined market, much 
better than manufactures. In both antient Egypt 
and Indoſtan, indeed, the confinement of the fo- 
reign market was in ſome meaſure compenſated by 
the conveniency of many inland navigations, which 
opened in the moſt advantageous manner the whole 
extent of the home market to every part of the 
produce of every different diſtrict of thoſe coun- 
tries. The great extent of Indoſtan too rendered 
the home market of. that country very great, and 
ſufficient to ſupport a great variety of manufac- 
tures. But the ſmall extent of antient Egypt, 
Which was never equal to England, muſt at all 
times have rendered the home market of that 
country too narrow for ſupporting any great va- 
riety of manufactures: Bengal, accordingly, the 
province of Indoſtan which commonly exports the 
greateſt quantity of rig, has always been more re- 
markable 


>" 


vv 
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markable for the exportation of a great variety of 
manufa&tures, than for that of its grain. Antient 


Egypt, on the contrary, though 1 it exported ſome 
manufactures, fine linen in particular, as well as 


ſome other goods, was always moſt diſtinguiſhed : 
for its great exportation of grain. It was long the 
guy of the Roman 1 | 


Taz nee of China; of antient d Egypt, Wo | 


of the different kingdoms into which Indeſtan has 
at different times been divided, have always deriv- 
ed the whole, or by far the moſt conſiderable part, 


of their revenue from ſome ſort of land-tax or land- 
rent. This land-tax or land- rent, like the tithe in 


Europe, conſiſted in a certain proportion, a fifth, it 
is ſaid, of the produce of the land, which was either 
delivered in kind or paid in money, according to a 
certain valuation, and which therefore varied from 


year to year according to all the variations of the 
produce. It was natural, therefore, that the ſove- 


reigns of thoſe countries ſhould be particularly at- 
tentive to the intereſts of agriculture, upon the 
proſperity or declenſion of which immediately de- 


pended the yearly increaſe or e of me 
own revenue. W 


x Tav'policy of the antient republicks of Greece, 
and that of Rome, though it honoured agriculture 


more than manufactures or foreign trade, yet ſeems 
rather to have diſcouraged. the latter employments, 


than to have given any direct or intentional encou- 


ragement to the former. In ſeveral of the antient 


ſtates of Greece, foreign trade was prohibited al- 
Pa th and in ſeveral others the employments of 
| — Ks artificers | 
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artiſicers and manufacturers were conſidered as 
hurtful ta the ſtrength and agility of the human 
body, as rendering it incapable of thoſe habits 
which their military and gymnaſtic exerciſes endea- 
voured to form in it, and as thereby diſqualifying 
it more or leſs from undergoing the fatigues and 
encountering the dangers of war. Such occupati- 
ons were conſidered as fit only for ſlaves, and the 
free citizens of the ſtate were prohibited from exer- 
ciing them. Even in thoſe ſtates where no ſuch 
bition took place, as in Rome and Athens, 
the great body of the peaple were in effect excluded 
fn all the trades which are now commonly exer- 
ciſed by the lower fart of the inhabitants of towns. 
Such trades were at Athens and Rome all occupied 
by the ſlaves of the rich, who exerciſed them for 
the benefit of their maſters, whoſe wealth, power 
| and protection, made it almoſt impoſſible for a poor 
ll freeman to find a market for his work when it 
came into competition with that of the ſlaves of the 
rich. Slaves, however, are very ſeldom inventive; 
and all the moſt important improvements, either 
in machinery, or in that arrangement and diſtribu- 
tion of work which facilitate and abridge labour, 
Wit - have been the diſcoveries of freemen, Should a 
Will ſlave propoſe any improvement of this kind, his 
* maſter would be very apt to conſider the propolal 
. as the ſuggeſtion of lazineſs, and of a deſire to ſave 
his own labour at the maſter's expence. The poor 
5 ſlave, inſtead of reward, would probably meet with 
| much abuſe, perhaps with ſame puniſhment. In the 
manufactures carried on by ſlaves, therefore, more 
labour muſt generally have been employed to exe- 


cute the ſame quantity of work than in thoſe car- 
3 ried 
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ried on by freemeh: The work of the former 
muſt, upon that actount; © generally have been 
dearer than that of the latter. The Hungarian 
mines, it is remarked by Mr. Monteſquieu, though 
not mote rich, have always been wrovght with leſs 
expence, and therefore with more profit, than the 
Turkiſh" mines in their neiglibourhood. The 
Turkiſh mines are wrought by ſlaves; and the arms 
of thoſe ſlaves are the only machines Ne 0 
Turks have ever thought of employing. 
Hungarian mines are wrought by freemen; LR | 


ploy a good deal of machinery, by which they fa-. 
cilitate and abridge their own labour. From the 


very little that is known about the price of manu- . 


factures in the times of the Greeks and Romans, 
it would appear that thoſe of the finer fort were ex- 
ceflively dear. Silk fold for its weight in gold. It 
was not, indeed, in thoſe times a European manu- 
facture; and as it was all brought from the Eaft 
Indies; the diſtante of the carriage may in ſome 
meaſure account: for the greatneſs of the price. 


The price, however, which a lady, it is faid, would 


ſometimes pay for a piece of very fine linen ſeems 
to have been equally extravagant; and as linen was 
always either a European; or, at fartheſt, an Egyp- 
tian manufacture, this high price can be accoun | 
for only by the great expence of the labour which 
muſt have been employed about it, and the ex- 
pence of this labour again could ariſe from nothing 
but the aukwardneſs of the machinery which it 
made uſe of. The price of fine woollens too, 
though not quite ſo extravagant, ſeems however to 
have been much above that of the preſent times. 
cloths, we are told * ae dyed in a par- 
ticula 


- —— 
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ticular manner, coſt a hundred denarii, or three 


pounds ſix ſhillings" and eight pence, the pound 


weight. Others dyed in another manner coſt a 
thouſand denarii the pound weight, or thirty-three 
pounds ſix ſhillings and eight pence. The Roman 


pound, it muſt be remembered, contained. only 


twelve of our averdupois ounces. This high price, 


indeed, ſeems to have been principally owing to 


the dye. But had not the cloths themſelves been 
much dearer than any which are in the preſent 
times, ſo very expenſive a dye would not probably 
have been beſtowed upon them. The diſpropor- 
tion would have been too great between the-value 
of the acceſſory and that of the principal. The 
price mentioned by the ſame author of ſome Tri- 


clinaria, a ſort of woollen pillows or cuſhions made 


uſe of to lean upon as they reclined upon their 
couches” at table, paſles all credibility; ſome of 


them being ſaid to have coſt more than thirty thou- 


ſand, others more than three hundred thouſand 
pounds. This high price too is not ſaid to have 


ariſen from the dye. In the dreſs of the people of 
faſhion of both ſexes, there ſeems to have been 
much leſs variety, it is obſerved by Doctor Ar- 


buthnot, in antient than in modern times; and the 
very little variety which we find in that of the an- 
tient ſtatues confirms his obſervation: He infers 


from this, that their dreſs muſt upon the whole 


have been cheaper than ours: but the concluſion 
does not ſeem to follow: When the expence of 
faſhionable dreſs is very great, the variety muſt be 


very ſmall. But when, by the improvements 
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induſtry; the expence of any one dreſs comes to be 
very moderate, the variety will naturally be very 
great. The rich, not being able to diſtinguiſh 


themſelves by the expence of any one dreſs, will 


naturally endeavour to do ſo * 8 


Yup of their dreſſes, - 5X 1:15, ras Goes 


— — # 


Tus greateſt and moſt important braidof* the 
commerce of every nation, it has already been ob- 


ſerved, is that which is carried on between the in- 
habitants of the town and thoſe of the country. 


The inhabitants of the town. draw from the coun- 


try the rude produce which conſtitutes both the 
materials of their work and the fund of their ſub- 
ſiſtence; and they pay for this rude produce by 


ſending back to the country a certain portion of it 


manufactured and prepared for immediate uſe. 


The trade which is carried on between thoſe 
two different ſets of people conſiſts ultimately in a 
certain quantity of rude produce exchanged for a 

ceiertain quantity of manufactured produce. The 


dearer the latter, therefore, the cheaper the for- 
mer; and whatever tends in any country to raiſe 
the price of manufactured produce, tends to lower 
that of the rude produce of the land, and thereby 
to diſcourage agriculture. The ſmaller the quan- 
tity of manufactured produce which any given 


quantity of rude produce, or, what comes to the 


ſame thing, which the price of any given quan- 
tity of rude produce is capable of purchaſing, the 


ſmaller the real value of that given quantity of 


rude produce; the ſmaller the encouragement 


| which either the landlord has to increaſe its quan- 
: . F ; Dong 1 | tity 


- | 
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in the productive powers of manufacturing art = 8 
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tity by improving, or the farmer by cultivating 
7 — land. Whatever, beſides, tends to diminiſſi 
in any country the number of artificers and manu- 
facturers, tends to diminiſh the home market, the 
maoſt important of all markets, for the rude pro- 
duce of the land, and thereby ll further £6 _ 
Courage eee 15 | 


Tos fyſtems, therefore, wilich referring agri- 
culture to all other employments, . to pro- 
mote it impoſe reſtraints upon manufactures and 
foreign trade, act contrary to the very end which 
they propoſe, and indirectly diſcourage that very 
ſpecies of induſtry which they mean to promote. 
They are ſo far, perhaps, more inconſiſtent than 
even the mercantile ſyſtem. - That ſyſtem, by en- 
couraging manufactures and foreign trade more more 
than agriculture, turns a certain portion of the ca- 
pital of the ſociety from ſupporting a more adyan- 


tageous, to ſupport a leſs advantageous ſpecies of 


1 induſtry. But ſtill it really and in the end encou- 


rages that ſpecies of induſtry which it means to 
promote. Thoſe agricultural ſyſtems, on the con- 
trary, really and in the end diſcourage their own 


flavourite ſpecies of induſtry. 


Ir is thus that every ſyſtem whieh moins 
either by extraordinary encouragements, to draw 
towards a particular ſpecies of induſtry a greater 
ſhare of the capital of the ſociety than what 
would naturally go to it; or, by extraordinary 
reſtraints, to force from a particular ſpecies of in- 
duſtry ſome ſhare of the capital which would other- 

* be employed in itz is in reality ſubverſive of 
: the 
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the great purpoſe which it means to promote; 


11 L inſtead of acrelerating, the progress 
of the fociety towards real wealth ways creo | 


2 . inflead of ings" the real yas 


Ai 50 either of preference or of ke Pin | 
therefore, being thus completely taken away, the 
obvious and ſimple ſyſtem of natural liberty eſt#- 
bliſhes itſelf of its WJ accord. Every man, is 
long as he does not violate the las of juſtice, is 
left perfectly free to purſue his own intereſt his own 
way, and to bring both his induſtry and capital 
into competition with thoſe of any other man or ot- 
der of men. The ſovereign is completely diſchar- 
ged from a duty, in the attempting. t6 perform 
which he muſt always be expoſed to ipatirierable 
defufions, and for the proper performance of which 
no Hutfiani wiſdom or knowledge could ever be faf- 
ficient; the duty of faper-intending the induſtry of 
private people, and of directing it towards the erm. 
ployments moſt ſuitable to the intereſt of the ſocie. 


ty. According to the ſyſtem of natural liberty, the 


ſovereign has only three duties to attend to; three 
duties of great importance, indeed, but plain and 
— intelligible to common underſtandings: firſt, the 
duty of protecting the ſociety from the vioknes and 
invaſion of other independent ſocieties; ſecondly; the 
duty of protecting, as far as poſfible, every mem- 
ber of the ſociety from the injuſtice or oppreſſion of 

every other member of it, or the duty of eſtabliſhing 
an exact adminiſtration of Juſtice; and, thirdly, the 
duty of erecting and maintaining certain publick 
works 1 certain publick inſtitutions, which it can 
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never be for the intereſt of any individual, or ſmall 
number of individuals, to erect and maintain; be- 
- - cauſe the profit could never repay the expence to 
any individual or ſmall number of individuals, 
though ĩt may frequently do much more * yy 
it to a * * 


. Tur proper 8 of thoſe ſeveral * 

=_ of the ſovereign neceſſarily ſuppoſes a certain ex- 
pence; and this expence again neceſſarily requires 

ga certain revenue to ſupport it. In the following 

. book, therefore, I ſhall endeavour. to explain; firſt; 
Wlhat are the neceſſary expences of the ſovereign. or 
 common-wealth;.and which of thoſe expences ought 
do be defrayed. by the general contribution of the 
whole ſociety; and which of them, by that of ſome 
particular part only, or of ſome; particular mem- 
bers of the ſociety: ſecondly, what are the diffe- 
rent methods in which the whole ſociety may be 
made to contribute towards defraying the expences 
incumbent on the whole ſociety, and. what are the 
principal advantages and inconveniences of each of 

» thoſe methods: and, . thirdly, what are the reaſons _ 
and cauſes which have induced almoſt all modern | 
governments to mortgage ſome part of this reve- 
uue, or to contract debts, and what have been the 
effects of thoſe debts upon the real wealth, the an- 

nual produce of the land and labour of the ſociety. 
The following book, therefore, will ee be 
rer into 2 N 3 ; | 
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\ \H E firſt. duty, of the N bs of 


invaſion. of . other independent ſocieties, can be 
performed only by means of a military force. But 
the expence both of preparing this military force 
in time of peace, and of employing it in time of 


ety, 1 in the r periods of 1 improvement. 


the native tribes of North America, eyery man is 
a warrior as well as a hunter. When he goes to 
war, either to defend his ſociety, or to revenge 
the injuries which have been done to it b y-other 


in the ſame manner as when he lives at home. His 


| foagy,. for in this ſtate of thin 85 there 3 is properly 
| neither 
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"i the Epen k Defence. fg ens of 
protecting the ſociety from the violence and 


war, is very different in the different ſtates of ſoci- 


"OLE nations of Hunters, the loweſt ang. 
rudeft ſtate. of ſociety, ſuch as we find it among | 


ſocieties, he maintains himſelf by his own labour . 
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neither ſovereign nor commonwealth, is at no ſort 
of expence, either to prepare him for the field, = * 
to maintain him while he is in it. MN | 


eee tas — a more adyanged 
is of ſociety, ſuch as we find it among the Tartars 
and Arabs, every man is, in the ſame manner, a 
warrior. Such nations have commonly no fixed 


habitation, but live either in tents or in a ſort of 


covered waggons which art 6afily tranſported 
from place to place. The whole tribe or nation 
changes its ſituation according to the different ſea- 
ſons of the year, as well as according to other ac- 
cidents. When its herds and flocks have con- 
ſumed the forage of -one part of the country, it 
removes to another, and from that to a third. In 
the dry ſeaſon, it comes down to the banks bf the 


rivers; in the wet ſeaſon it retires to the upper 


country. When ſuch a nation goes to war, the 
warriors will not truſt their herds atid Hocke 6 

the feeble defence of their old men, their women 
and children; and their old men, their women and 
children, will not be left behind without defence 
and without ſübſiſtence. The Whole nation, be- 
ſides, being accuſtomed to a wandering life, even 
in time of peace, eaſily takes the field in time of 


war. Whether it marches as aii army, or moves 
about as a company of herdſmen, the way of life 
s nearly the fare, though the object propoſed by 


tis very different. They all go to war together, 
therefore, and every one 2 doe as well as ke can. 
Among the Tartars, even the wömen have been 
FR * to engage in battle. If they 
e „ 5 
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conquer, Whatever belongs to the hoſtile tribe is 
the recompence of the victory. But if they are 
vanquiſhed, all is loft, and not only their herds ang 
Rocks, but their women and children become the | 
booty of the  congueror, Even the greater part 
of thoſe who ſurvive the action are obliged to | 


 fubmir to him for the ſake of immediate ſub- 
ſiſtanoe. e ee nn „ 
We in the dn, 3 


Tos ordinary life, the „ 4 | 
Teen or Arab, Prepare him ſufficiently for War. 1 
Running, wreſtling, cudgel- playing, throwing the 

| 


javeling, drawing the bow, c. are the common 
. Paſtimes of-thaſe who live in the open air, and are 
all of them the images of war. When a Tartar 
or Arad actually goes to war he is maintained by 
his own herds and flocks which he carries with 
him, in the ſame manner as in peace. His chief 
ar ſavereign, for thoſe nations have all chiefs or 
ſovereigns, is at no ſort of expence in preparing 
him for the field; and when he is in it, the chance 4 
of plunder is the only nnn, Fither e 
ar FORVIes, | | 


Ax army of nn can a ſeldom ond) two or 
three hundred men. The precarious ſubſiſtence 


which the chace affords could feldom allow a 


greater number to keep together far any conſidera- | 
ble time. An army of ſhepherds, on the contrary; 1 
may ſometimes amaunt to two or three hundred j 


thouſand. As long as nothing ſtops their progreſs, Og I 


M long as they can go on from one diſtrict, of 5 
* % the forage, to another 5 5 
which 9 
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which'is yet entire; there ſeems to be ſcarce any 
mit to the number who can march on together. 
A nation of hunters can never be formidable to 
the civilized nations in their neighbourhood. A 
nation of ſhepherds may. Nothing can be more 

 contemptible than an Indian 'war in North Ame- 
rica. Nothing, on the contrary, 'can* be more 
dreadful than a Tartar invaſion has frequently 
been in Aſia. The judgment of Fhucydides, that 
both Europe and Aſia could not reſiſt the Scythi- 
ans united, has been verified by the experience of 
all ages. The inhabitants of the extenſive, but 
defenceleſs plains of Scythia or Tartary, have been 
frequently united under the | dominion | of the 
chief of ſome conquering horde or clan; and the 


havock and devaſtation of Aſia have always figna- 


lized their union. The inhabitants of the inhoſpi- 
table deſarts of Arabia, the other great nation of 
ſnepherds, have never been united but once; un- 
der Mahomet and his immediate ſucceſſors. Their 
union, which was more the effect of religious en- 
thuſiaſm than of conqueſt, was ſignalized in the 
ſame manner. If the hunting nations of America 
ſhould ever become ſhepherds, their neigh- 
bourhood would be much more dangerous to the 
r e or em thaviit i is at . KA. 


Thr a yet more FOR lr of Ken ainong 
thoſe nations of huſbandmen who have little fo- 
reign commerce and no other manufactures but 


thoſe coarſe and houſehold ones which almoſt every 
Poems family prepares for its own uſe, every man, 
in the ſame manner, either is a warrior or eaſily 
owes ene: They 5 * by agriculture ge- 
„ 8 „ 
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nerally paſs the hole day in the open air, expoſed _ 
to all the inclemencies of the ſeaſons, The hardi- ' 
. neſs of their ordinary life prepares them for' the fa- 
tigues of war, to ſome of which their neceſſary oc- 
cupations bear a good deal of analogy; The ne- 
ceſſary occupation of a ditcher prepares him to 
work in the trenches, and to fortify a camp as well 
as to encloſe a field. The ordinary paſtimes of 
ſuch huſbandmen are the ſame as thoſe of e 
= and are in the ſame manner the images of 
But as huſbandmen have leſs lane than 
| e they are not ſo frequently employed in 
thoſe paſtimes. They are ſoldiers, but ſoldiers not 
quite ſo much maſters of their exerciſe. Such as 
they are, however, it ſeldom coſts the ſovereign or 
commonwealth any e to N _ 9 95 
the arg em 85 


— 


5 E ICULTURE, even in its Wy and loweſt men 
8 a ſettlement; ſome ſort of fixed habitation 
which cannot be abandoned without great loſs; 
When a nation of mere huſbandmen, therefore, 
goes to war, the whole people cannot take the 
field together. The old men, the women and 
children, at leaſt muſt remain at home to take 
care of the habitation. All the men of the mili- 
tary age, however, may take the field, and in ſmall 
nations of this kind have frequently done ſo. In 
every nation the men of the military age are ſup- _. 
poſed to amount to about a fourth or fifth part ß 
the whole body of the people. If the campaign | 
too ſhould begin after ſeed time and end before 
harveſt, both the huſbandman and his principal 


n can be ſpared from the farm without 
mo ; 
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much loſs. He truſts that the work which muſt 
be dane in the mean time can be well enough er- 
_ .exutad by the eld men, the women and the chil- 
den, He is not unwilling, therefore, to ferve 
without pay during ſo ſhort a campaign, and it 
frequently caſts the ſovereign or commonwealth as 
berle to maintain him in the field as ta prepare him 
for it. The citizens ef all the different ſtates of 
antiant Greece ſeem to have ſerved in this manner 
. Perſian war; and the people of 
lopenneſus till after the Peloponneſian war. The 
Pe Thycydides obſerves, generally left 
the field in the ſummer and returned home to reap 
the harveſt, The Roman people under their 
kings and during the firſt ages of the republick 
ſerved in the ſame manner. It was nat till the ſiege 
of Veii, that they who ſtaid at home began to con- 
tribute ſomething towards maintaining thoſe who 
went to war. In the European monarchies which 
were founded upon the ruins of the Roman em- 
pire, both before and for ſome time after the eſ- 
tabliſnment of what is properly called the feudal 
law, the great lords with all their immediate depend- 
ents uled to ſerve the crown at their own expence. 


In the field, in the ſame manner as at home, they | 


maintained themſelves by their own revenue, and 


not by any ſtipend or pay which they received 
from che king upon that particular occaſion. Kar 


' Ins a more advanced ſtate of ſociety, two diffe- 
rent cauſes contribute to render it altogether im- 
poſſible that they who take the field ſhould main- 
tain- themſelves at their own expence. Thoſe two 
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cauſes are, the progreſs of manufactures, and 15 
improvement in the art WF. $7 
Tnovon a Stn mould he engloyed i in 
an expedition, provided it begins after ſeed time 
and ends before harveſt, the interruption of his 
buſineſs will not always occaſion any confiderable 
diminution of his revenue. Without the inter- 
vention of his labour, nature does herſelf the 
greater part of the work which remains to be done. 
But the moment that an artificer, a ſmith, à car- 
penter, or a weaver, for example, quits his work- 
houſe, the ſole ſource of his revenue is compleatly 
dried up. Nature does nothing for him, he does 
all for himſelf. When he takes the field, there- 
fore, in defence of the publick, as he has no 
revenue to maintain kimtelf, he muſt neceſfarily 
be maintained by the publick. But in a country 
of which a great part of the inhabitants are artifi- 

cers, and manufacturers, a great part of the peo- 
ple who go to war muſt be drawn from thoſe claſ- 
ſes, and muſt therefore be maintained by the pub- 
7 lick as long as they are employed in its ſervice. +3 


Pl 
% 


N Wurz the art of war too has gradually grown 
op to be a very intricate and complicated ſcience, 
when the event of war ceaſes to be determined, as 
in the firſt ages of ſociety, by a ſingle irregular 
ſkirmiſh or battle, but when the conteſt is gene- 
rally ſpun out through ſeveral different campaigns, 
each of which laſts during the greater part of the 
year; it becomes univerſally neceſſary that the pub- 
| lick ſhould maintain thoſe who ſerve the publick 
in war, at leaſt while WY are * in that ſer- 

ä vice. 
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vice. Whatever in time of peace might be the or- 
dinary occupation of thaſe who go to war, ſo very 
tedious and expenſive a ſervice would otherwiſe be 
by far too heavy a burden upon them. After the 
| ſecond Perſian war, accordingly, the armies of 
Athens ſeem to have been generally compoſed of 
mercenary troops; conliſting indeed partly of ci- 
tizens, but partly too of foreigners; and all of 
tea: equally hired and paid at the expence of the 
From the time of the ſiege of Veii the ar- 
2 — T4 Rome received pay for their ſervice during 
the time which they remained in the field. Under 
the feudal governments the military ſervice both 
of the great lords and of their immediate depend- 
ents was, after a certain period, univerſally ex- 
changed for a payment in money, Which was em- 
ployed to wagt in thoſe Who ſerves. 1 in their dgl. 
Tus a , 1-5 * can go to war, in 
proportion to the whole number of the people, 1s 
neceſſarily much ſmaller in a civilized than in a 
rude Rate of ſociety. In a civilized ſociety, as the 
ſoldiers are maintained altogether by the labour of 
thoſe who are not ſoldiers, the number of the for- 
mer never can exceed what the latter can maintain, 
over and above maintaining in a manner ſuitable 
to their reſpective ſtations both themſelves and the 
other officers of government, and law, whom they 
are .obliged to maintain. In the little Agrarian 
ſtates of ancient Greece, a fourth or a fifth part of 
the whole body of the people conſidered themſelves. 
as ſoldiers, and would ſometimes, it is ſaid, take 
the field. Among the civilized nations of modern 
Farah it is commonly computed, that not more 
77 . than 
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than the one hundredth part of the inhabitants of 


any country can be employed as ſoldiers, without 
ruin to the r g at mines PI are em- 


| plojed. 


«(nie e of preparing the army for the field 
ſeems not to have become conſiderable in any nati- 
on, till long after that of maintaining it in the field 
had devolved entirely upon the ſovereign or com- 
monwealth. In all the different republicks of an- 
tient Greece, to learn his military exerciſes was a 


neceſſary part of education impoſed by the ſtate 


upon every free citizen. In every city there ſeems 
to have been a publick field, in which, under the 
protection of the publick magiſtrate, the young 
people were taught their different exerciſes by dif- 
ferent maſters. In this very ſimple inſtitution con- 
ſiſted the whole expence which any Grecian ſtate 
ſeems ever to have been at in preparing its citizens 
for war. In antient Rome the exerciſes of the 
Campus Martius anſwered the ſame purpoſe with 
thoſe of the Gymnaſium in antient Greece. Un- 


der the feudal governments, the many publick or- 


dinances that the citizens of every diſtrict ſhould 
practiſe archery as well as ſeveral other military 
exerciſes, were intended for promoting the ſame 
purpoſe, but do not ſeem to have promoted it fo 


well. Either from want of intereſt in the officers 
entruſted with the execution of thoſe ordinances, 
or from ſome other cauſe, they appear to have been 
_ univerſally negle&ed ; and in the progreſs of all 
thoſe governments, military exerciſes ſeem to have 


gone gradually into diſuſe among the great body 


: wa wel rang 
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In the republicks of antient Greece and Rome, 
during the whole period of their exiſtence, and un- 
der the feudal governments for a conſiderable time 
after their firſt eſtabliſhment, the trade of a ſoldier 
was not a ſeparate diſtin& trade which conſtituted 
the ſole or principal occupation of a particular 
claſs of citizens. Every ſubject of the ſtate, what- 
ever might be the ordinary trade or occupation 
by which he gained his livelihood, conſidered him 
ſelf upon all ordinary occaſions as fit hkewiſe to ex- 
erciſe the trade of a ſoldier, and upon many extra- 
Ng pes . as bun to exerciſe it. 


Tun art fx war, tank as tt is certainly the 
nobleſt of all arts, ſo in the progreſs of improve- 
ment it neceſſarily becomes one of the moſt com- 
plicated among them. The ſtate of the mechani- 
cal, as well as of ſome other arts with which it is 


| - neceſſarily connected, determines the degree of per- 


fection to which it is capable of being carried at 
any particular time. But in order to carry it to this 


degree of perfection, it is neceſſary that it ſhould _ 


become the ſole or principal occupation of a par- 
ticular claſs of citizens, and the diviſion of labour 
is as neceſſary for the improvement of this as of 
every other art. Into other arts the diviſion of la- 
bour is naturally introduced by the prudence of 
individuals, who find that they promote their pri- 
vate intereſt better by confining themſelves to a 
particular trade, than by exerciſing a great num- 
ber. But it is the wiſdom of the ſtate only which 
can render the trade of a ſoldier a particular trade 
ſeparate and diltinet from all others. A private 


; citizen 
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citizen who, in time of profound peace and with- 
out any particular encouragement from the pub- 
lick, ſhould ſpend the greater part of his time in 
military exerciſes, might, no doubt, both improve 
himſelf very much in them, and amuſe himſelf 
very well ; but he certainly would not promote his 


own intereſt. It is the wiſdom of the ſtate only 
which can render it for his intereſt to give up the 


greater part of his time to this peculiar occupa- 
tion: and ſtates have not always had this wiſdom, 


even when their circumſtances had become ſuch 
that the preſervation of their exiſtence required chat 


| they ſhould have it. 


a SHEPHERD 1 a great vo of hiſere; 3.2 buſ- 
| Nena in the rude ſtate of huſbandry, has 
ſome; anartificer or manufacturer has none at all. 

The firſt may, without any loſs, employ a great 


deal of his time in martial exerciſes; the ſecond 


may employ ſome part of it; bur the laſt cannot 
_ employ a ſingle hour in them without ſome loſs, and 


his attention to his own intereſt naturally leads bim 
to neglect them altogether. Thoſe improvements 
in huſbandry too, which the progreſs of arts and 


manufactures neceſſarily introduces, leave the huſ- 


bandman as little leiſure as the artificer. Military 


exerciſes come to be as much neglected by the in- 


habitants of the country as by thoſe of the town, 


and the great body of the people becomes altoge- 

ther unwarlike. That wealtk, at the ſame time, 
which always follows the improvements of agricul- 
ture and manufactures, and which in reality is no 
more than the accumulated. produce of thoſe im- 


provements, provokes the invaſion of all they 
| neighb* 12 
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neighbours. An induſtrious, and upon that ac dunt, 


a wealthy nation, is of all nations the moſt likely 


to be attacked; and unleſs the ſtate takes ſome 
new meaſures for the publick defence, the natural 
habits of the people render them ee eg 
ble of defending mann, ; 


Ti theſe og dm ** to Al N Fo | 
methods by which the ſtate can make mou — 


proviſion for the 2 3 


e 


Ir may either, firſt, by ada a vary rigorous 
police, and in ſpite of the whole bent of the inte- 
reſt, genius and inclinations of the people, enforce 
the practice of military exerciſes, and oblige either 
all the citizens of the military age, or a certain 
number of them, to join in ſome meaſure the trade 


of a ſoldier to whatever other trade or n 
they may happen to Oy on. 47 


Ox, ſecondly, by maintaining and 88 a 
certain number of citizens in the conſtant practice 


of military exerciſes, it may render the trade of a 


ſoldier a particular trade, ſeparate and diſtinct from 
all others. 8 | | 

Is the ſtate has recourſe to the firſt of thoſe two 
expedients, its military force is ſaid to conſiſt in a 


militia; if to the ſecond, it is ſaid to conſiſt in a 


ſtanding army. The practice of military exerciſes 
is the ſole or principal occupation of the ſoldiers 
of a ſtanding army, and the maintenance or pay 
which the ſtate affords them is the principal and or- 
dinary od of their ſubſiſtence. The practice of mili- 

tary 
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tary erertifes is otily the beenHöfal Gechpetden of 


the ſoldiers of a militia, and they derive the prin- 
cipal and ordinary fund of their ſubſiſtence from 


ſome other occupation. In a militia, the character 


of the labourer, artificer, or tradeſman, predomi- 
nates over that of the ſoldier : in a ſtanding army, 
that of the ſoldier predominates over every other 
character; and in this diſtinction ſeems to conſiſt 
the eſſential difference between e two different 
ſpecies of military force. EY 


MirrrrAs have been of er different kinds. 
In ſome countries the citizens deſtined for defending 
the ſtate, ſeem to have been exerciſed only, with- 
out being, if I may ſay ſo, regimented ; that 1s, 
without being divided into ſeparate and diftin& bo- 
dies of troops, each of which performed its exer- 
ciſes under its own proper and permanent officers. 
In the republicks of antient Greece and Rome each 
citizen, as long as he temained at home, ſeems to 


have practiſed his exerciſes either ſeparately and 


independently, or with ſuch - of his equals as he 
liked beſt; and not to have been attached to any 
particular body of troops till he was actually called 
upon to take the field. In other countries, the mi- 


litia has not only been exerciſed, but regimented. = 
In England, in Switzerland, and, I believe, in 


every other country of modern Europe, where any 


imperfect military force of this kind has been eſta- 


bliſhed, every militia-man is, even in time of 
peace, attached to a particular body of troops, 
which performs its exerciſes under its own proper 
md r Ser 


REFORE 


\ 
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| 83 the invention of fire- ar ms, that army 
Was ſuperior in which the ſoldiers had, each indi- 
vidually, the great : ſt ſkill and dexterity in the uſe 
of their aftns.- Strength and agility of body were 


2 


| higheſt conſequence, and commonly deter- 
mined the fate of N But this ſkill and dex- 
terity in the uſe of their arms, could be acquired 
only in the ſame manner as fencing is acquired at 
preſent, by practiſing, not in great bodies, but 
cach man ſeparately, in a particular ſchool under a 

particular mafter, or with his own particular equals 
and compamons. Since the invention of fire- arms, 
ſtrength and agility of body, or even extraordina- 
ry dexterity and ſkill in the uſe of arms, though 
they are far from being of no conſequence, are, 
however, of leſs conſequence. The nature. of the 
weapon, though it by no means puts the-aukward 
upon a level with the ſkilful, puts him more near- 
ly ſo than he ever was before. All the dexterity 
and ſkill, it is ſuppoſed, which are neceſſary for 
uſing it, can be well * nn, oy n 
in great bodies. 0 


are, order, and prompt obedience to 
command, are qualities which, in modern armies, 
are of more importance towards determining the 
fate of battles than the dexterity and ſkill of the 
ſoldiers in the uſe of their arms. But the noiſe of 
fire-arms, the ſmoke, and the inviſible. death to 
which every man feels himſelf every moment ex- 
poſed, as ſoon as he comes within cannon-ſhor, 
and frequently a long time before the battle can be 
well ſaid to be engaged, muſt render it very diffi- 
cult to maintain * conſiderable degree of this re- 


|  - 
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gularity, order, and prompt obedience, even in the 
beginning of a modern battle. In an antient bat- 

. tle there was no noiſe. but what aroſe from the hu- 
man voice; there was no ſmoke, there was no in- 
viſible cauſe of wounds or death. Every man, till 
ſome mortal weapon actually did approach him, 
| ſaw clearly that no ſuch weapon was near him. In 
theſe. circumſtances, and' among troops who had 
ſome confidence in their own ſkill and dexterity in 
the uſe of their arms, it muſt have been a good 
deal leſs difficult to preſerve ſome degree of regu- 
larity and order, not only in the beginning, bur 
through the whole progreſs of an antient battle, and 
till one of the two armies was fairly defeated. But 
the habits of regularity, order, and prompt obedi- 
ence to command, can be acquired only by dope 
which, are exerciſed i in Th bodies. 


4 MILITIA, however, i in whatever manner it may 
be either diſciplined or exerciſed, muſt always be 
much inferior to a well diſciplined and well exer- 
ciſed ſtanding army. | | | 


Tus ſoldiers, who are exerciſed only once a week, 
or once a month, can never be ſo expert in the uſe 
of their arms, as thoſe who are exerciſed every day 
or every other day; and though this circumſtance! 
may not be of ſo much conſequence in modern, 
as it was in antient times; yet the acknowledged . 
ſuperiority of the Pruſſian troops, owing, it is ſaid, 
very much to their ſuperior expertnels 1 in their ex- 
erciſe, may ſatisfy us that it is, even at this day, 

of very conſiderable conſequence. 5 
Tux 
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Tu ſoldiers,” who are bound to obey their offi- 
cer only 'once a week or once a month, and hO 
are at all other times at liberty to manage their 
own affairs their own way, without being in any 
reſpect accountable to him, can never be under the 
fame awe in his preſence, can never have the ſame 
diſpoſition to ready obedience, with thoſe whoſe 
whole life and conduct are every day directed by 
him, and who every day even rife Bert go to bed, or 
at leaſt retire to their quarters, according to his or- 
ders. In what is called diſcipline, or in the habit 
of ready obedience, a militia muft always be ſtill 
more inferior to a ſtanding army, than it may ſome- 
times be in what is called the manual exerciſe, or in 
the management and uſe of its arms. But in mo- 
dern war the habit of ready and inſtant obedience 
is of much greater conſequence than a conſiderable 
r in che ur rr of arms. 


33 which, like the — v Arab 
militia, go to war under the fame chieftains whom 
they are accuſtomed to obey in peace, are by far 
the beſt. In reſpe& for their officers, in the habit 
of ready obedience, they approach neareſt to 
ſtanding armies. The highland: militia, when it 
© ſerved under its own chieftains, kad ſome advan- 
tage of the ſame kind. As the highlanders, how- 
ever, were not wandering, but ſtationary ſhepherds, 
as they had all a fixed habitation, and were not, in 
peaceable times, accuſtomed to follow their chief. | 
tain from place to place; fo in time of war they 
were leſs willing to follow him to any confiderable 
diſtance, or to continue for any long time in the 
field. When they had acquired any booty they were 
7 e eager 
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eager to return home, and his authority was ſeldom 


| ſufficient to detain them, In point of obedience they, 
were always much inferior to what is reported of the 


Tartars and Arabs. As the highlanders too, from 


their ſtationary life, ſpend leſs of their time in the 
open air, they were always leſs accuſtomed to mili- 


tary exerciſes, and were leſs expert in the uſe of their 


Ps: * the Tartars 55. Arabs are, ſaid to be. 


1 7 55 bind. it muſt. 1525 chk 
however, which has ſerved. for. ſeveral i ucceſſive 
campaigns in the field, becomes in every reſpect a 


ſtanding army. The ſoldiers are every day exerciſed 


in the uſe of their arms, and, being conſtantly un- 
der the command of their officers, are habituated 
to the ſame prompt obedience which takes place in 
ſtanding armies. What they were before they took 
the field, 1 1s of little ; importance. They 2 
become in every reſpect a ſtanding army, after they 

have paſſed a few campaigns in it. Should the war 


in America drag out through another campaign, 


the American militia may become in every reſpect 
a match for that ſtanding army, of which, in the 
laſt war, the valour appeared at leaſt not infe- 


rior to that of the hardieſt veterans of France and 
Spain. 


Tum didi don being wall undadiod,.ale tas 


tory of all ages, it will be found, bears teſtimony 
to the irreſiſtible ſuperiority which à well regu- 
' lated ſtanding * i over 9 een 


„nn of the firſt ſtanding armies of which we 
t lives any diſtinct account, in any well authenticat- 
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ed hiſtory, is that of Philip of Macedon. His fre- 
quent wars with the Thracians, IIlyrians, Thefla- 
lians, and ſome of the Greek cities in the neigh⸗ 
| bourhood of Macedon, gradually ry his es 
the exact d pkine of a ſtanding army. When 
he was at peace, which he was very ſeldom, and 
never for any long time together, he was careful 
not to diſband that army. It vanquiſhed and ſub- 
dued, after a Jong and violent ſtruggle indeed, 

the gallant and well exerciſed militias of the prin- 
cipal republicks of antient Greece ; and afterwards, 

with very little ſtruggle, the effeminate and ill ex- 
erciſed militia of the great Perſian empire. The 
fall of the Greek republicks and of the Perſian em- 
pire, was the effect of the irreſiſtible ſuperiority 
which a ſtanding army has over every ſort of mi- 
litia. It is the firſt great revolution in the affairs 
of mankind of which hiſtory has Jn any 
diſtinct or circumſtantial account. | 


Tux fall of Carthage, and the confegtin . 

tion of Rome, is the ſecond. All the varieties in 

the fortune of thoſe two famous republicks may 
"ey well be accounted for from the ſame cauſe, 


From the ond of the firſt to the beginning of 
the ſecond Carthaginian war, the armies of Car- 
thage were continually in the field, and employed 
under three great generals, who ſucceeded one 
another in the command; Amilcar, his ſon in law 
Aſdrubal, and his fon Annibal; firſt in chaſ- 
tiſing their own rebellious ſlaves, afterwards in 
(Rong the reyolted nations of Africa, and, 

laſtly, 


” 
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ud in conquering the great kingdom of Spain. 
The army which Annibal led from Spain into Italy 
muſt neceſſarily, in thoſe different wars, have been 


gradually formed to the exact diſcipline of a ſtand- 


ing army. The Romans in the mean time, thou 


they had not been altogether at peace, yet they 


had not, during this period, been engaged in any _ 


war of very great conſequence; and their military 
e r it is generally ſaid, was a deal re- 
laxed. The Roman armies which Annibal en- 
countered at Trebia, Thraſymenus, and Cannæ, 
were militia oppoſed to a ſtanding army. This 
circumſtance, it is probable, contributed more 
than any ei to nn _ _ * _ * 
1 5185 1 3 504.18 


Tue ending atv which:Andibel: lib behind 
him in Spain, had the like ſuperiority over the mili- 
tia which the Romans ſent to oppoſe it, and in a few 
years, under the command of his brother, the 
younger Aſdrubal, expelitl: them almoſt. e 
from chat * | t | 


= A IBAL Was in . from 3 The Ro- 
man militia, being continually in the field, became 
in the progreſs of the war a well diſciplined and 
well exerciſed ſtanding army; and the ſuperionity 
of Annibal grew every day leſs and leſs. Aſdru- 
bal judged ir neceſſary to lead the whole, or almoſt 
the whole of the ſtanding army which he com- 
mandled in Spain, to the aſſiſtance of his brother in 
Italy. In his march he is ſaid to have been miſled 
by his guides; and in a country which he did not 
omg was ſurprized and attacked by another 
5 ſtanding 
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| ſtanding army, . 
| Pune ima be Ew. vin. 2 


nan Addrubal Hi left Spain, the at Gai 
pio found nothing to oppoſe him but a militia infe- 
rior to his own. He conquered and ſubdued that 
militia, and, in the courſe of the war, his on mi- 
litia neceſſarily became a well diſciplined and well 
exerciſed ſtanding army. That ſtanding army was 
afterwards carried to Africa, where it found no- 
thing but 2 militia to oppoſe it. In order to de- 
bend Carthage it became noceffary to recall the 
ſtanding army of Annibal. The diſheartened and 
frequently defeated African militia joined it, and, 
at the battle of Zama, compoſed the greater part 
of the troops of Annibal. The event of that day 
r the Cage ws _ rw rival OT. 
oft orc 3441 
51 OM the cd of the: om ift inn war 
till the fall of the Roman republick, the armies of 
Nome were in every reſpect ſtanding armies.” The 
ſtanding army of Macedon made ſome reſiſtance 
to their arms. In the height of their grandeur it 
colt them two great wars, and three great battles, 
c ſubdue that little kingdom; of which the con- 
queſt would probably have been ſtill more diffi- 
eult, had it not been for the cowardice of its laſt 
king. The militias of all the civilized nations of 
the ancient world, of Greece, of Syria, and of 
Egypt, made but a feeble reſiſtance to the ſtanding 
armies of Rome. The militias of ſome barbarous 
nations defended themſelves much better. The 
Scythian or Tartar militia, which Mithridates drew 
from. the countries north of the Euxine and Caſ- 
ait right i 85 
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pian ſeas, were the moſt formidable enemies which 
the Romans had to encounter after the ſecond Car- 
thaginian war. The Parthian and German militias 
too were always relpectabla, and, upon ſeveral: oc- 
caſions, gained very conſiderable advantages over 
the Roman armies. In general, however, and 
when the Roman armies were well commanded, 
they appear to have been very much ſuperior; and 

the Romans did not purſue the final conqueſt 


> * 


either of Parthia or Germany, it was probably ber 


cauſe they judged that it was not worth while to 


add thoſe tWO arbarous countries to. an empire 
which was already too large. The antient Parthi- 


ans appear to have been a nation. of Seythian or 


Tartar extraction, and to have always retaine ds 


| good deal of the manners of their anceſtors. . The 5 


ancient Germans were, like the Scythians « or Tar- 


| tars, a nation of wanderin ſhepherds, WhO went 


to war under the ſame chiefs whom they Were ac- 


42 


cuſtomed to follow in peace. Their milie Was ex- 


actly of the ſame kind with t that of the 5 b 
or Tartars, ed e too they were e PE de- 
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big atlas ARES cauſes contributed to 8 che 


| diſcipline of the Roman armies. Its extreme ſexe⸗ 
rity was, e one of thoſe Nm In Nee 


bs of t 


ſome. Under the Roman em perors 5 the 
ſtanding armies of Rome, thoſe particularly which | 
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came dangerous to their maſte againſt whom 


they uſed frequently to ſet up their own generals. 
In order to render them leſs formidable, according 


to ſome authors, Diocleſian, according to others, 


Conſtantine, firſt withdrew them from the frontier, | 


Where they had always before been encamped in 


great bodies, generally of two or three legions 
each, and diſperſed them in ſmall bodies through 
the different provincial towns, from whence they 


were ſcarce ever removed, but when it became ne- 


ceflary to repel an invaſion. | Small bodies of ſol- 
diers quartered in trading and manufacturing towns, 
and ſeldom removed from thoſe quarters, became 


themſelves tradeſmen, artificers, and man ufactur- 


ers. The civil came to predominate over the mili- 


tary character; and the ſtanding armies of Rome 
gradually degenerated into a corrupt, neglected, 


and undiſciplined militia, incapable of reſiſting the 
attack of the German and Scythian militias, which 
ſoon afterwards invaded the weſtern empire. It 
was only by hiring the militia of ſome of thoſe na- 
tions, to oppoſe to that of others, that the em- 

were for ſome time able to defend them- 


ſelves. The fall of the weſtern empire is the third 


t revolution in the affairs of . mankind, of 
which antient hiſtory has preſerved any diſtin& or 
circumſtantial account. It was brought about by 
the irreſiſtible ſuperiority which the militia of a 
barbarous has over that of a civilized nation; 
Which the militia of a nation of ſhepherds has 


over that of a nation of huſbandmen, artificers, 
and manufacturers. The victories. which have 
been gained by militias have generally been, not 
| over ſtanding armies, but over other militias in ex- 
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_ erciſe and diſcipline inferior to themſelves. Such 
were the victories which the Greek militia gained 
over that of the Perſian empire; and ſuch too 


were thoſe which in later times the Swiſs militia 


e eee er ee 


Tur caddie e "IF and Scythian | 
nations who eſtabliſhed themſelves upon the ruins 
of the weſtern empire, continued for ſome time to 


be of the ſame kind in their ne ſettlements as it 
had been in their original country. It was a militia 


af ſhepherds and huſbandmen, which, in time of 
war, took. the field under the command of the 


fame chief tains whom it was aceuſtomed to obey in 


peace. it was, therefore, talerably well exorciſod, 
_ and aolerably well diſciplined. As arts and induſ- 
try advanced, however, the authority of the chief- 


tains gradually decayed, and the great body of the 
people had leſs time to ſpare for military exerciſes. 


Both the diſcipline and the exerciſe of the feudal 


militia, therefore, went gradually to ruin, and 


| ſtanding armies were gradually introduced to ſup- 
ply the place of it. When the expedient of a 
ſtanding army, beſides, had once been adepted h 
one civilized nation, it became neceſſary that all 
its neighbours ſhould follow the example.” : They 
ſoon found that their ſafery depended upon their 


doing ſo, and chat their own militia was alte 
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teran troops, and the very moment that they took 
the field to have been fit to face the hardieſt and 
moſt experienced veterans. In 1756, when the 
Ruſſian army marched into Poland, the valour of 
the Ruſſian ſoldiers did not appear inferior to that 
of the Pruſſians, at that time ſuppoſed to be the 
hardieſt and moſt experienced veterans in Europe. 
The Ruſſian empire, however, had enjoyed a pro- 
found peace for near twenty years before, and 
could at that time have very few ſoldiers who had 
ever ſeen an enemy. When the Spaniſh war broke 
out in 1739, England had enjoyed a profound 
peace for about eight and twenty years. The va- 
lour of her ſoldiers, however, far from being cor- 
rupted by that long peace, was never more diſtin- 
guiſhed than in the attempt upon Carthagena, the 
firſt unfortunate exploit of that unfortunate war. 
In a long peace the generals, perhaps, may ſome- 
times forget their ſkill; but, where a well regula- 
ted ſtanding army has been kept up. ang an | 
| n never to n their valour. Ar | 


n a e nation depedds 4 its 8 | 
upon a militia, it is at all times expoſed to be con- | 
=  quered by any barbatous nation which happens to 
dDe in its neighbourhood. The frequent conqueſts 
pf all the 2 countries in Aſia by the Tar- 
1 tars, ſufficiently demonſtrate the natural ſuperiority 

Which the münis of a barbarous has over that of 
| x ciyilized nation. A well regulated ſtanding army 
be — 2 to Py —_— Such an LEY as it 
nation, * it can ee fach a r nation againſt 5 
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| tel only by means of a ſtanding army, therefore, 


that the civilization of any country can be perpe- 
tuated, or even 1 _ e eee 


5 time. 0 . 


me it i ky wy — 4 at 1 
ſtanding army that à civilized country can be de- 
fended, ſo it is only by means of it that a barba- 
rous country can be ſuddenly and tolerably civi- 
lized. A ſtanding army eſtabliſhes, with an irreſiſti · 
ble force, the law of the ſovereign through the re. 
moteſt provinces of the empire, and maintains 
ſome degree of regular government in countries 
which could not otherwiſe admit of any. Who- 
ever examines, with attention, the improvements 
which Peter the Great introduced into the Ruſſian 
empire, will find that they almoſt all reſolve them- 
ſelves into the eſtabliſhment of a well regulated 
ſtanding army. It is the inſtrument which exe- 
cutes and maintains all his other regulations. That 
degree of order and internal peace which that em- 
pire has ever ſince enjoyed, is . d to 
the nee of that _— ** 
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of a ſtanding army as dangerous to liberty. It 
certainly is ſo wherever the intereſt of the general 
and that of the principal officers are not neceſſa- 
rily connected with the ſupport of the conſtitution 
of the ſtate. The ſtanding army of Cæſar oo 
ſtroyed the Roman republick. The ſtanding army 
of Cromwell turned the long parliament out of 
doors. But where the ſovereign is himſelf the ge- 


neral, and the principal _— and gentry of the 
F 2 | m 
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country. the chief officers: of the army; where the 
military force is placed under the command of 
thoſe who have the greateſt intereſt in the ſupport 
of the civil authority, becauſe they have them- 
ſelves the greateſt ſhare of that authority, a ſtand- 
ing army can never be dangerous to liberty. On 
the contrary, it may in ſome caſes be favourable to 
liberty. The ſecurity. which it gives to the ſove- 
reign renders unneceſſary that troubleſome jealouſy 
which in ſome modern republicks ſcems to watch 
over the minuteſt actions, and to be at all times 
ready to diſturb the peace of every citizen. Where 
the ſecurity of the magiſtrate, though ſupported 
by the principal people of the country, is endan- 
gered by every popular diſcontent ; where a ſmall 
tumult is capable of bringing about in a few hours 
a great revolution, the whole authority of govern- 
ment muſt be employed to ſuppreſs and a 
every murmur and complaint againſt it. To a ſo- 
vereign, on the contrary, who feels himſelf ſup- 
ported, not only by the natural ariſtocracy of the 
country, but by a well regulated ſtanding army, 
the rudeſt, the moſt groundleſs, and the moſt li- 
centious remonſtrances can give little diſturbance. 
He can ſafely pardon or neglect them, and his con- 
ſcioufneſs of his own ſuperiority naturally diſpoſes 
him to do ſo. That degree of liberty which ap- 
Proaches to licentiouſneſs can be tolerated only in 
countries where the ſovereign 1 is ſecured by a well 
regulated ſtanding army. It is in ſuch countries 
only that the publick ſafety does not require that the 
ſovereign ſnould be truſted with any | diſcretionary 
power for ſuppreſſing even the Con, wan- 
tonneſs of this eee liberty. 5 
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of defending the ſociety fromthe violence and in- 
juſtice of other independem ſocieties grows gra- 
dually more and more expenfive as the ſociety ad- 
vances in civilization. The military force of the 
ſociety, which originally coſt the ſovereign no ex- 


pence either in time of peace or in time of war, 


muſt, in the progreſs of improvement, firſt be 


maintained by him in time . "Oe and ene 
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Tur Set n inceoduees ey te art _ 
war by the invention of fire arms, has enhanced 
ſtill further both the expence of exerciſitrg and dif- 
ciplining any particular number of ſoldiers in time 
of peace, and that of employing them in łĩme of 
war. Both their, arms and their ammunition are 
become more expenfive. A muſquet is a more ex- 
penſive machine than a javelin or 'a bow and ar- 


rows; a cannon or a mortar, than a baliſta or 4 ca- 


tapulta. The powder which is ſpent in a modern 
review is loſt irrecoverably, and occaftons à very 
conſiderable expence. The javelins and arrows 
which were thrown or ſhot in an antient one, could 
eaſily be picked up again, and were beſides of very 
little value. The cannon and the mortar are, not 
only much dearer, but much heavier machines than 
the baliſta or catapulta, and require a greater ex- 
pence not only to prepare them for the field, but 
to carry them to it. As the ſuperiority of the mo- 
dern artillery too over that of the antients is very | 
great, it has become much more difficult, and 
ern much more expenſive, to fortifj a 
| 2 
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town ſo as to reſiſt even for a few weeks the attack 
of that ſuperior artillery. In modern times many 
different cauſes contribute to render the defence of 

the ſociety more expenſive. The unavoidable ef- 

fects of the natural progreſs of improvement have, 
in this reſpect, been a good deal enhanced by a 
great revolution in the art of war, to which a mere 
accident, the 1 invention 2 W goes 6 ſeems to 
have yas EIS 


gives an evident advantage to the nation which can 
beſt afford that expence; and conſequently to an 
opulent and ciyilized over a poor and barharous 
nation. In antient times the opulent and civilized 
found it difficult to defend themſelves againſt the 
poor and harbarous nations, In modern times the 
poor and barharous find it difficult to defend 
themſelves againſt the opulent and civilized. The 
invention of fire arms, an invention which at firſt 
ſight appears to be ſo pernicious, is certainly fa- 
Onur both to the bernaneney and to the exten. 
| ane. aiduitets kin . | 
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4H E Sogn duty of the ſovereign,” that of 

protecting, as far as poſſible, every member 
of the fociety from the injuſtice or oppreſſion of 
every other member of it; or the duty of eſtabliſh- 
ing an exact adminiſtration of Juſtice, requires too 
iÞ very different 2 gr in = OTE 
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- Amone nations of hunters, as there is ſcarce 
any property, or at- leaſt none that exceeds the va- 
lue of two or three days labour; ſo there is ſeldom. 
any eſtabliſhed magiſtrate. or any regular adminiſ- 
tration & juſtice. Men who have no property can 
injure one another only in their perſons or reputati- 
ons. But when one man kills, wounds, beats, or de- 
fames another, though he to whom the injury is 
done ſuffers; he who does it receives no benefit. 
It is otherwiſe with the injuries to property. The 
benefit of the perſon who does the injury. is often 
equal to the loſs of him who ſuffers it. Envy, ma- 
lice, or reſentment, are the only paſſions which 
can prompt one man to injure another in his perſon 
or reputation. But the greater part of men are not 
very frequently under the influence of - thoſe paſſi- 
ons; and the very worſt men are ſo only occaſio- 
_ nally. As their gratification too, how agreeably 
ſoever it may be to certain characters, is not at- 
tended with any real or permanent advantage, it 
is in the greater part of men commonly reſtrained 
by prudential conſiderations. Men may live toge- 
ther in ſociety with ſome tolerable degree of ſecu- 
rity, though there is no civil magiſtrate to protect 
them from the injuſtice of thoſe paſſions. But 
avarice and ambition in the rich, in the poor the 
hatred of labour and the loye of preſent eaſe and 
enjoyment, are the paſſions which prompt to in- 
vade property, paſſions much more ſteady i in their 
operation, and much more univerſal in -their in- 
fluence. Wherever there is great property there is 
great inequality. For one very rich man, there muſt 
be at leaſt five hundred poor, and the affluence of 


the few ſuppoſes the indigence of the many. The 
affluence 
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affluence of the rich excites the indignation of the 
poor, who are often both driven by want, and 
prompted by envy to invade his: poſſeſſions. It 
is only under the ſhelter of the civil magiſtrate that 
the owner of that valuable property, which ig ac- 
quired by the labour of many years, or perhaps of 
many ſucceſſive generations, can fleep a ſingle nighc 
in ſecurity. He is at all times farrounded by un- 
known enemies, whom, though he never provok- 
ed, he can never appeaſe, and from whoſe injuſtice 
he can be protected only by the powerful arm of 
the civil magiſtrate continually held up to chaſtiſe 
it. The acquiſition of valuable or extenſive pro- 
perty, therefore, neceſſarily requires the eftabliſh- 
ment of civil government. Where there is no 
property, or at leaſt none that exceeds the value of 
two or three args Ow 875 . mere is not 


fo nevetfary. 


' Crvrs vv paſs a certain Sites 
tion. But as the neceſſity of civil government gra- 
dually grows up with the acquiſition of valuable 
property, fo the principal cauſes which naturally 
introduce ſubordination gradually grow up with the | 
—_—_— * chat valuable P 20020 fo, 


w Lenſes or rireuniſtances which er in- 
. todate fubordination, or which naturally, and an- 
* trecedent to any civil inſtitution, give ſome men 


ſomèe ſuperiority over the greater Pare'or their 2 
een ſeem to be four in number! 


178 HE firſt of choſe cittſts or reinster is we 
foperiority of —— 3 of ſtrength, 
| beauty, 
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ſtrong man who by mere ſtrength of body can force 
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beauty, —— body 3. of wiſdom, and vir 


tion of mil" The eee this body, un- 


leſs ſupported by thoſe of the mind, can give little 
authority in any period of ſociety. He is a very 


two weak ones to obey him. The 3 
of the mind can alone give very great authority. 
They are, however, inviſible qualities; always diſ- 


putable, and generally diſputed. No ſociety, whe- 


ther barbarous or civilized, has ever found it con- 
venient to ſettle the rules of precedency, of rank 
and ſubordination, according to thoſe inviſible qua- 
lities; but according to ap gene. ee mn is more 
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Tas A of thoſe mils or e why | 
the ſuperiority of age. An old man, provided his 


age is not ſo far advanced as to give ſuſpicton of 
dotage, is every where more reſpected than a young 


man of equal rank, fortune, and abilities. Among 


nations of hunters, ſuch as the native tribes of 


North America, age is the ſole foundation of rank 


and precedency. Among them father is the ap- 


pellation of a ſuperior; brother, of an equal; and 


ſon of an inferior, In the moſt opulent and civiliz- 


ed nations, age regulates rank among thoſe who are 
in every other reſpect equal, and among whom 


therefore there is nothing elſe to regulate it. "Among 
brothers and among ſiſters, the eldeſt always takes 
place; and in the ſucceſſion of the paternal eſtate 


every thing which cannot be divided, but muſt go 


entire to one perſon, ſuch as a title of honour,” is 
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in moſt caſes given to the eldeſt. Age is a Plain 
a mne _ which admits of Oe” ö 
'Tax third ch * a or eee is 
the ſuperiority of fortune. The authority of riches, 
| however, though great in every age of ſociety, is 
perhaps greateſt in the rudeſt age of ſociety which | 
admits of any conſiderable inequality of fortune. 
A Tartar chief, the inereaſe of whoſe herds and 
flocks is ſufficient to maintain a thouſand men, 
cannot well employ that increaſe in any other way 
than in maintaining a thouſand men. The rude 
ſtate of his ſociety does not afford him any manu- 
factured produce, any trinkets or baubles of any 
kind, for which he can exchange that part of his 
rude produce which is over and above his own con- 
ſumption. The thoufand men whom he thus 
maintains, depending entirely upon him for their 
lubſiſtence, muſt both obey his orders in war, and 
ſubmit to his juriſdiction in peace. He is neceſſa- 
rily both their general and their judge, and his 
chieftainſhip i is the neceſſary effect of the ſuperiority 
of his fortune. In an opulent and cjvilized ſociety, 
a man may poſſeſs a much greater fortune, and yet 
not be able to command a dozen of people. Though 
the produce of his eſtate may be ſufficient to main- 
tain, and may perhaps actually maintain, more than 
4 thouſand people, yet as thoſe people pay for every 
thing which they get from him, as he. gives ſcarce. 
any thing to any body but in exchange for an equi- 
valent, there is ſcarce any body who conſiders him- 
{elf as entirely dependent upon him, and his au- 
thority. extends only over a few menial ſervants. 
Ae authority of fortune, however, is very great 
even 
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even in an opulent and civilized” ſociety. That it is 
much greater than that either of age or of perſonal 
qualities, has been the conſtant complaint of every 


. — of ſociety which admitted of any conſider- 


able inequality of fortune. The firſt period of 
ſociety, that of hunters, admits of no ſuch jnequa- 
lity, Univerſal poverty. eſtabliſhes chere univerſal 
equalitys and the ſuperiority. either of age or of 
perſonal qualities are the feeble, but the le ou 
dations of authority and ſubordination. There is 
therefore little dr no authority or ſubordination in 
this period of ſociety. The ſecond period of 
ſociety, that of ſhepherds, admits of very great 
inequalities of fortune, and there is no period 
in which the ſuperiority of fortune gives ſo 
great authority to thoſe who poſſeſs it. There 
is no period accordingly in which authority and 

ſubordination are more perfectly eſtabliſhed, The 
authority of an Arabian ſcherif is very rea . 
a A Tus khan en 
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Tur fourth of thoſs cauſes o or r circumſtances i is. 
the ſuperiority of birth. Superiority of birth ſup- 
poſes an antient ſuperiority of fortune in the family 
of the perſon who claims it. All families are equal- 
ly antient; and the anceſtors of the prince, though _ 
they may be better known, cannot well be more 
numerous than thoſe of the beggar. Antiquity of 
family means every where the. antiquity either of 
wealth, or of that greatneſs which is ..commonly 
er founded upon wealth or accompanied with 


it. - Upſtart greatneſs is every where leſs reſpęcted 

than antient greatneſs. The hatred of uſurpers, 

the love for the family of an antient monarch, are 
„ > 3 : in 5 


8 


pated among them by improvident profuſion. 


— men — have Fos: — 5 
on their veneration for the latter. As a military of- 
ficer ſubmits without reluctance to the authority 
of a ſuperior by whom he has always been com- 
manded, but cannot bear that his inferior ſhould 
be ſet over his head; ſo men eafily ſubmit to a fa- 
mily to whom they and their anceſtors have always 


fubmitted, but are fired with indignation when ano- 
ther family, in whom they had never acknowledged 
. 4 e jority, n berge N 


Tux diſtinQtion ”y ich Aung gene 08 
che inequality of fortune, can have no place in na- 
tions of hunters, ng whom all men, being 
ecqual in fortune, muſt likewiſe be very nearly equal 
in birth. The ſon of a wiſe and brave man may, 
indeed, even among them, be ſomewhat more reſ- 
pected than a man of equal merit wha0uhas the miſ- 
fortune to be the fon of a fooł or a coward. The 


— 


difference, however, will not be very great; and 
there never was, believe, a great family in the 
world whoſe illuſtration was intirely Oe wo 
the” mne of wiſdom and virtue.” 


Such nations are' — Aries to every fort of 
luxury, and great wealth can ſcarce ever be diſſi- 


There are no nations accordingly who abound more 
in families” revered and honoured on account of 
thei deſcent frotty's' —_ . great * ä 
* N "= YL: 194 97:3 HL 9% dus 


1 becauſe there are no nati 
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among 
whom wealth is e d. e! in * 
rer . 


. 1 are e the two cir- 
cumſtances which principally ſet one man above 
another. They are the two great ſources of per- 
ſonal diſtinction, and are therefore the principal 
cauſes which naturally eſtabliſn authority and ſub - 
ordination among men. Among nations of ſhep- 
herds both thoſe cauſes operate with their full force. 
The great ſhepherd. or herdſman, reſpected on ac- 
count of his great wealth, and of the great num- 
ber of thoſe who depend upon him for ſubſiſtence, 
and revered on account of the nobleneſs of his birth, 
and of the immemorial antiquity of his illuſtrious 


1 


| family, has a natural authority over all the inferior 
ſhepherds or herdſmen of his horde or clan. He 
can command the united force of a greater num- 


ber of people than any of chem. His 1 1 
power is greater than that of any of them. In time 
of war they are all of them naturally diſpoſed to 
muſter themſelves. under his banner, * un- 
der that of any other perſon, and his birth and for- 
tune thus naturally Procure to him ſome ſort of ex- 
ecutive power. By commanding too the united 
force of a greater number of people than any of 


them, he is beſt able to compel any one of them 
who may have injured another to compenſate the 


wrong. He is the perſon, therefore, to whom all 
thoſe who are too weak to defend themſelves natu- 
rally look up for protection. It is to him that they 


naturally complain of the injuries which they ima- 
gine haye been dane to them, and his interpoſition 
2 ee 5 
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r 


| the perſon complained of, than that of aty other 


_ ſupport that order of 1 which can alone ſecure 
them in the poſſeſſion of their own advantages. 
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| fuperior wealth in the poſſeſſion of their 


to defend them in the poſſeſſion of theirs. All the 
inferior ſhepherds and herdſmen feel that the ſecu- 
rity of their own herds and flocks depends upon the 
ſecurity of thoſe of the great ſnepherd or herdſman; 


pends upon that of his greater authority. and that 


They conſtitute a” ſort of little nobility,” who feel 
E intereſted to defend the property and to 
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In ſuch caſes is more eaſily ſubmitted to; even by 


perſon would be. His birth and fortune thus na- 
wrally 3 him ſome ſort of Judicial au- 


5 ? . 4 . \ e 2 4 Ce 


rb is I We age of 3 in 6 ſecond oe: 
riod of ſociety, that the inequality of fortune firſt 
begins to take place, and introduces among men a 
ye of authority and fubordination which could 
poſſibly exiſt before. It thereby introduces 

* degree of that civil government which is in- 
dif} penſably neceffary for its own preſervation: and 
it ſeems to do this naturally, and even independent 1 
of the conſideration of that neceſſity. The 
conſideration of that neceſſity comes no doubt 
afterwards to contribute very much to maintain 
and ſecure that authority and ſubordination. 
The rich, in particular, are neceſſarily intereſted to 


Men of inferior wealth combine to defend thoſe | of 


in order that men of ſuperior wealth may bene 


that the maintenance of their leſſer authority de- 


upon their ſubordination to him dope 


ds his power 
of keeping their inferiors in ſubordination to them. 


ſupport 
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N ſupport the authority of thei 
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ir own little ſove eign, 
in order that he may be able to defend their pros 


perty and to ſupport their authority. Civil govern 
ment, ſo far as it is inſtituted for the ex 


property, is in reality inſtituted for the defence of 
the rich againſt the poor, or of thoſe wh Have 


So en _ thoſe oe yon none at ee 


Tur Judicial axthoricy: of "RY A Sica how: 
ever, far from being a cauſe of expence, was for a 
long time a ſource of revenue to him. The per- 
ſons who applied to him for * were always wil. 


ling to pay for it, and a preſent never failed to ac- 


company a petition. After the authority of the 
ſovereign too was thoroughly eſtabliſhed, the per- 
ſon found guilty, over and above the ſatisfaction 


which he was obliged to make to the party, was 


likewiſe forced to pay an amercement to the ſove- 
reign. He had given trouble, he had diſturbed, he 
had broke the peace of his lord the king, and for 
thoſe offences an amercement was thought due, In 
the Tartar governments of Aſia, in hi govern: 

ments of Europe which were founded by the Ger- 

man and Scythian nations who overturned the” Ro- 
man empire, the adminiſtration of juſtice was 4 
conſiderable ſource of revenue both to the ſove- 0 


reign and to all the leſſer chiefs or lords who ex- 
erciſed under him any particular juriſdiction, either 


over ſome particular tribe or clan, or over ſome par- 
ticular territory or diſtrict. Originally both the 
ſoyereign and the inferior chiefs uſed to exerciſe 
this juriſdiction in their own perſons. - Afterwards 


they univerſally found it convenient to delegate it 


to ſome Fabſtivire, baikff, or r judge. This ſub- 


ſtitute, 
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ſtitute, however, was {till obliged to account to his 
principal or conſtituent for the profits of the ju- 
riſdiction. Whoever reads the inſtructions * which 
were given to the judges of the circuit in the time 
of Henry II. will ſee clearly that thoſe judges were 
a ſort of itinerant factors, ſent round the country 
for the purpoſe of levying certain branches of the 
king's revenue. In thoſe days the adminiſtration 
of juſtice not only afforded a certain revenue to the 
ſovereign, but to procure this revenue ſeems to have 
been one of the principal advantages which he pro 
pps to obtain by the adminiſtration W 10 


Tar. ſcheme of making the 8 of | 
juſtice ſubſervient to the purpoſes of revenue, could 
ſcarce fail to be productive of ſeveral very groſs 

abuſes. The perſon who applied for juſtice with a 
large preſent in his hand was likely to get ſomething 
more than juſtice ; while he who applied for it with 
a ſmall one was likely to get ſomething leſs. Juſ- 

tice too might frequently be delayed, in order that 
this preſent might be repeated. The amercement, 
beſides, of the perſon complained af, might fre- 
quently ſuggeſt a very ſtrong reaſan for finding him 
in the wrong, even when he had not really been ſo. 


hat ſuch abuſes were far from being uncommon, 


the antient hiſtory 4 . W in e 
bears witnels. 1 87 . 


Warn the fovercign © or which —— as FO. 
cial authority in his own perſon, how much ſoever 
he might abuſe it, it muſt have been ſcarce ws 


hp * They are e to be found i in «Tyrrell Hitory of, England. 
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TEE 


to get any redreſs; becauſe there could ſeldom be 


any body powerful enough to call him to ac- 


count. When he exerciſedt it by a bailiff, indeed, 


redreſs might ſometimes be had. If it was for his 


any act of injuſtice, the ſovereign himſelf might 
not always be unwilling to puniſh him, or to oblige 
him to repair the wrong. But if it was for tie be» 
nefit of his ſoyereign, if it was in ordert tu rnaltè curt 
to the perſon who appointed him ani τMτõ might 
prefer him, that he had committed any act of | op» 
preflion;; redreſs would upon moſt occafions be as 
impoſſible as if the ſovereign had committed it him 


ſelf. In all barbarous governments; ::accondingly, 
in all thoſe antient governments of Europe in garti- 


cular, which were founded: upon the ruins o the 


Roman empire, the adminiſtration of juſtier ap- 


| pears for a long time to have been extremely con- 


rupt; far from being quite equal and impartial even 


under the beſt PR and ee N 
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ot chief 18 only the greateſt ſhnepherd or herdſman 


of the horde or clan, he. is maintained in che ſanie 


manner as any of his vaſſals or ſuhjects, by the in- 


creaſe of his own herds or flocks. Among thoſe 
nations of huſbandmen who are but juſt come out 


of the ſhepherd ſtate, and who are not much ad- 


vanced beyond that ſtate; ſuch as the Greek tribes 


appear to have been about the time of the Trajan 
war, and our German and Scythian anceſtors, when 
they firſt ſettled upon the ruins of the weſtern em- 


pire; the ſovereign or chief is in the ame manner 
rp. IE  - G e 
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only the greateſt landlord of the country, and is 
maintained, in the ſame manner as any other land- 
lord, by a revenue derived from his on private 
eſtate, or from what in modern Europe was called 
the demeſne of the crown. His ſubjects upon or- 
dinary occaſions contribute nothing to his ſupport, 
except when they ſtand in need of the interpoſition 
of his authority in order to protect them from the 
oppreſſion of ſome of their fellow ſubjects. The 
preſents which they make him upon ſuch occaſions 
conſtitute the whole ordinary revenue, the whole 
of the emoluments which, except perhaps upon 
ſome very extraordinary emergencies, he derives 
from his dominion over them. When Agamemnon, 
in Homer, offers to Achilles for his friendſhip the 
ſovereignty of ſeven, Greek cities, the ſole advan- 
tage which he mentions as likely to be derived from 
it was, that the people would honour him with pre- 
ſents. - As long as ſuch- preſents, - as long as the 
emoluments of juſtice, or what may be called the 
fees of court, conſtituted in this manner the whole 
ordinary revenue which the ſovereign derived from 
his ſovereignty, it could not well be expected, it 
could not even decently be propoſed that he ſhould 
give them up altogether. It might, and it fre- 
quently was propoſed, that he ſhould regulate and 
aſcertain them. But after they had been ſo regu- 
lated and aſcertained, how to hinder a perſon who 
was all · powerful from extending them beyond thoſe 
regulations, was ſtil} very difficult, not to ſay impoſ- 
fible. During the continuance of this ſtate of things, 
therefore, the corruption of juſtice, naturally reſult- 
ing from the arbitrary and uncertain nature of thoſe 


; PS,” ſcarce admitted of any effectual remedy. 
1 141 Bur 
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the continually. increaſing expence of defending the 
nation againſt the invaſion of other nations, the 
private eſtate of the ſovereign had become alto- 
gether inſufficient for defraying the expence of the 
ſovereignty; and when it had become e 
that the people ſhould; for their own ſecurity, con- 
tribute towards this expence by taxes of different 
kinds, it ſeems to have been very commonly ſtipu- 
lated that no preſent for the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice ſnould, under any pretence, be accepted ei- 
ther by the ſovereign, or by his bailiffs and ſub - 
ſtitutes, the judges. Thoſe preſents, it ſeems to 
have been ſuppoſed, could more eaſily be abo- 
liſhed altogether, than effectually regulated and 
aſcertained. Fixed ſalaries were appointed to the 
judges, which were ſuppoſed to compenſate to 
them the loſs of 3 might have been their 
ſhare of the antient emoluments of juſtice; as the 
taxes more than compenſated to the ſovereign the 
loſs of his. Juſtice was ns ſaid to be adminifters 
ed gratis. 


nn however, never was in reality admini- 
ſtered gratis in any country. Lawyers and attor- 
nies, at leaſt, muſt always be paid by the parties; 
4 if they were not, they would perform their 
duty ſtill worſe than they actually perform it. 
The fees annually paid to lawyers and attornies 
amount, in every court, to a much greater ſum 
than the ſalaries of the judges. The circumſtance 
of thoſe ſalaries being paid by the crown, can no 
where much diminiſh the neceſſary expence of a 
ir law-ſuir, But it was not ſo much to diminiſh the 
UT LOH | 2 expence, 


* > 
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that che judges were prohibited from re e ml 
preſent or fee from the parties: ods: Rattys di 
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bleß that men are willing to aecept of it, though 


ed With a good deal of trouble, and in moſt caſes 


low, together with the whole expenee of the ad- : 
it tus not managed with very” good oeconomy, 
: 1 the whole goed ef en 
Tur whole expence of ts too 8 ate 
be defrayed by the fees of court; and, without ex- 


poſing the adminiſtration of juſtice to any real ha- 


be entirely diſcharged from a certain; though, per- 


ſon fo powerful as the ſovereign is to ſhare in 
revenue from them. It is very eaſy, where the 


nefit from them.] The law ean very eaſily oblige- 
the judge to reſpect : the regulation, though it might 
notzalways. be able to make the ſovereign reſpect 

it, e the fees * are pteciſely regu- 
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expence, as to prevent che corruption of juſtice, 


Tus office of judge is in itſelf —— 


anied' with very ſmall embluments. Fhe 
inferior office of juſtice of peaeb, though attend- 


with no emolutnents ak All, is af öbject of ambi- 
tion tothe greater part of our cotntry gentlemen. 
The! falaries of all the different Tink high and 


miniſtration and execution of juſtice; even where 
makes; in any civilized country, but à very in- 
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zard of corruption, the public revenue might thus 


haps, but a ſmall incumbrance. It is diffculr to 
regulate the fees of court effectually, where a Per- 


them, and to derive any conſiderable part of his 


r lated 
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lated and 1 untipqpugtiby are paid all at 
once, at a certain — proceſs, into 


the hands of: A daſniier or receiver, to be by him 


diſtributed in certain knoum proportions among 
the different judges after the proceſs is decided, 
and not tilhit is decided; there ſeems to be no 
more danger of corruption than where ſuch fees 
are prohibited altogether. "Thoſe fees, without oc - 


caſioning any conſiderable increaſe in the expence 


of a law-ſuit, might be rendered fully ſufficient for 
defraying the whole expence of juſtice. By not 


being paid to the judges till the proceſs was deter- 


mined, they might be ſome incitement to the dili- 
gence of the court in examining and deciding it. 
In courts which conſiſted of a conſiderable number 


of judges, by proportioning the "ſhare: of each 
judge to the number of hours and days which he 


had employed in examining the proceſs, either in 


the court or in a committee by order of the court, 


thoſe fees might give ſome encoùuragementꝭ to the 
diligence of each particular judge. Public ſervices 
are never better performed than when their re- 
ward comes only in conſequence of their being per- 


formed, and is proportioned to the diligencecem- 


ployed in performing them. In the different par- 
laments of France, the fees of court (called Epi- 
ces and vacations) conſtitute the far greater part of 
the emoluments of the judges. After all deductions 
are made, the near ſalary paid by the crown to a 
counſellor or judge in the purlinment of Toulouſe, 
in rank and dignity the ſecond parliament of the 
kingdom, amounts onhy to a hundred and fifty 
livres, -abour ſix pounds eleven ſhillings ſterling a 


Pear. n years ago that ſum was in the 
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plaintiff alleging that he could not pay the king, 


; whe! 55 ginally N 
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ſame place the ordinary yearly wages of a common 
footman. The diſtribution of chaſe Epi 


according to the diligence: of the judges. A dili- 
gent judge gains a ee peck q though moderate 
revenue by his an idle one gets little more 
than his ſalary. Thoſ: parliaments are perhaps, in | 

mady reſpects, not very convenient courts of juf- 
ben z but they have never been accuſed; _ _ 


n to have been e een eren 


ne e — Way e — 
the principal ſupport of the different courts of juſ- 
tice in England. Each court endeavoured to draw 


to itſelf as much buſineſs as it could, and was, 


upon that account, willing to take cognizance of 
many ſuits which were not originally intended to 
fall under its juriſdiction. The court of king's 
bench, inſtituted: for the trial of criminal tauſes 
only, took cognizance of civil ſuits; the plaintiff 


pretending that the defendant; in not doing him juſ- 


tice, had been guilty of ſome treſpaſs or miſdemea- 
nor. The court of exchequer, inſtituted for the le- 
vying of the king's revenue, and for enforcing the 
payment of ſuch debts only as were due to the king, 
took cognizance of all other contract debts ;- the 


becauſe the defendant would not pay him. In con- 
ſequence of ſuch fictions it came, in many caſes, 
to depend altogether upon the parties before what 
court they would chuſe to have their cauſe tried; 


and each court endeavoured,” by ſuperior diſpatch 


and impartiality, to draw to itſelf as many cauſes 


as it could. The preſent admirable e onſtitution of 


0882 courts of coat — was, perhaps, ori- 
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the law would admit, fortevery ſort of injuſtice. 


Originally the courts of law gave damages only for 
breach of contract. The court of chancery,' as a 
court of conſcience, firſt took upon it to enforce 
the ſpecific performance of agreements. When the 

breach of contract conſiſted in the non-payment of 

money, the damage ſuſtained could be compenſated 


in no other way than by ordering payment, which was 
equivalent to a ſpecific performance of the agree- 


ment. In ſuch caſes, therefore, the remedy of the 

i courts of law was ſufficient. It was not ſo in others. 
When the tenant ſued his lord for having unjuſtly 
outed him of his leaſe, the damages which he reco- 


vered were by no means equivalent to the poſſeſſion 


of the land. Such cauſes, therefore, for ſome time; 
went all to the court of chancery, to the no ſmall 


loſs of the courts of law. It was to draw back ſuch 


cauſes to themſelves that the courts of law are ſaid 


to have invented the artificial and fictitious writ of 
ejectment, the moſt effectual OY rn an RO 


| ourer or ene of en 


As STAMP-DUTY upon the law proc eding 


each particular court, to be levied by that court, 


and applied towards the maintenance of the judges 


and other officers belonging to it, might, in the 
ſame manner, afford a revenue ſufficient for de- 


fray ing the expence of the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice, without bringing any burden upon the — 


ral En. 0 the ſociety. The judges indeed 


_— 


1 


A in a great meaſure formed by this emulation 
which antiently took place between their reſpective 
judges; each judge endeavouring to give, in his on 
court, the ſpecdieſt and moſt effectual remedy; which 
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* = caſe, 1 temptation of 


ce in e inved as: pol- 


ble, the produce of ſuch a ſtamp· duty. It has 


been the cuſtom in modern Europe to eee 
upon moſt occaſions, the payment of 'the'attornies 
and clerks of court according to the Aber of 
pages whick they had occaſion to write ; the court, 


however, requiring that each page ſhould contain 
ſo many. lines, and each line ſo: marq words. In In 


order to increaſe their payment, the attornies and 
clerkss have contrived to multiply words beyondꝭ all 

-uption of the law language of, 
1 believe, every court of juſtice in Europe. A 


like temptation might perhaps occaſion a lies cor- 
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whether the adminiftratic of (juſtice be ſo 
nth to defray. its own expence, or whether 
the judges be maintained by fixed falaries paid to 
them from ſome other fund, it does not ſeem ne- 


ceſſary that the — perſons entruſted with the 


executive power i ſhould be charged with the ma- 
of that fund, or with the payment of 


be N ſalaries. That fund might ariſe from the 


rent of landed eſtates, the management of each eſ- 
tate being entruſted to the particular court which 


was to be maintained by it. That fund might ariſe 


even from the intereſt of a ſum of money, the 
lending out of which might, in the ſame manner, 


be entruſted to the court which was to be maintain- 


ed by it. A part, though indeed hut a ſmall part, 


of the ſalary of the judges of the court of ſeſſion 


an „ ariſes from the intereſt of a ſum of 
| ee money. 
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money: The neceſſary inſtability, of ſuch a ts] 
ſeems, however, to render it an improper one for 
the FMEENANCE. v8: an inſtitution which ought. to 
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Tg kg NN = the 5 from che execu- 
tive power ſeems. originally to have ariſen from the 
increaſing buſineſs of the ſociety, in conſequence 
of its increaling improvement. The adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice became ſo laborious and ſo compli- 
cated a duty as to require the undi vided attention 
ul the perſons to whom it was: entruſted. The 

entruſted with the executive power not hav- 

ing leiſure to attend to the deciſion of private 
cCauſes himſelf, a deputy was appointed to decide 
them in his ſtead. In the progreſs of the Roman 
greatneſs, the conſul was too much occupied with 
the political affairs of the ſtate to attend to the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice. A prætor, therefore, was 
appointed to adminiſter it in his ſtead. In the pro- 
greſs of the European monarchies which were 
founded upon the ruins of the Roman empire, the 
ſovereigns and the great lords came univerſally to 


conſider the adminiſtration of juſtice as an office 


both too laborious and too! ignoble for them to ex- 
ecute in their on perſons. They univerſally, 
therefore, diſcharged themſelves: 0 it wy W X 

| ng a 83. Fan or Pn. 7 
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power, it is ſcarce poſſible that juſtice ſhould: not 
frequently be ſacrificed to, what is vulgarly called, 
politics. The perſons entruſted with the great in- 
tereſts of the ſtate * even without any corrupt 
vIWS, 
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views, — 1 it ry d ſacrifice 
70 thoſe intereſts the rights of a private man. But 


upon the impartial adminiſtration of juſtice de- 


pends the liberty of every ee the ſenſe 


which he has of his own ſecuri In order to 


make every individual feel himſe perfectly ſecure 
in the poſſeſſion of every right which belongs to 
him, it is not only neceſſary that the judicial 


ſhould be ſeparated from the executive power, but 


that it ſnould be rendered as much as poſſible inde- 
pendent of that power. The judge ſhould not be 
liable to be removed from his office according to 
the caprice of that power. The regular payment 
of his ſalary ſnould not depend upon the good. will, 


or even * oe yo VAT A _ 1 s n, 
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4H E 1 Ck laſt duty of ths 8 or 

commonwealth is that of erecting and main - 
raining thoſe publick-inſtitutions and thoſe publick 
works, which, though they may be in the higheſt 


degree advantageous to a great ſociety, are, how- 


ever, of ſuch a nature, that the profit could never 
repay the expence to any indiyidual or ſmall num 
ber of individuals, and which it therefore cannot 
be expected that any individual or ſmall number of 

. individuals ſhould erect or maintain. The perfor- 


mance of chis duty requires too very different de- 
des 27 erbence i in nm NO TO of ſociety, 
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Arrrt the publick inſtitutions and publick works 
neceſſary for the defence of the ſociety, and for 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, both of which have 
already been mentioned, the other works and inſti- 
tutions of this kind are chiefly thoſe for facili 
the commerce of the ſociety, and thoſe for promo- 
ting the inſtruction of the people. The jnſtituti- 
ons for inſtruction are of two Kinds; thoſe for the 
education of the youth, and thoſe for the inſtrug- 
tion of people of all ages. The conſideration of 
the manner in which the expence of thoſe. differ- 

ent ſorts of publick work. and inſtitutions may be 
moſt properly defrayed, will diyide this third part 
| Et che . chapter into three different SO 
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l i WE the Commerce rg the h. 
THAT the erection and maintenance of che ; 
publick works which facilitate the commerce of 
any country, ſuch as good roads, bridges, naviga- 
ble canals, harbours, &c. muſt require very differ- 
ent degrees of expence in the different periods of 
ſociety, is evident without any proof. The ex- 
pence of making and maintaining the publick 
roads of any country muſt evidently increaſe with 
the annual produce of the land and labour of that 5 
country, or with the quantity and weight of the 
goods which it becomes neceſſary to fetch and 
carry . thoſe roads. The ſtrength of a bridge 
| N + ſuited t to he number and 1 of 5 
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carriages which are likely to paſs, e over it. The 
depth and the ſupply of water for a navigable ca-. 
nal muſt be proportioned to the number and tun 
of the lighters which are likely to carry 

n it; the extent of a harbour to, the number of 
the Le ing which a are re likely t to take ſhelter i in it. 


: 10 * 


1 dike not ſeem e chat the erpence of 
thoſe publick Works mould be defrayed from that 
publitk revenue, 48 it is commonly called, of 
aych rhe collection and application 1 is in moſt coun- 
Merned to the executive Power. The greater 
= of uch publick works may. caltly be ſo. ma- 

as to afford a a particular revenue ſufficient for 
3 5 75 their own expence, without bringing any 
burden upon the r revenue of the ſociety. 

A HIGHWAY, a | bridge, a navigable. canal, for 
exathple, may in moſt caſes be both made and 
maintained by a ſmall toll upon the carriages which 
make uſe of them: a harbour, by a moderate port 
ety Upon the tunnage of the ſhipping which' load 
— La in it. "The: comage, another inſtitution 

for fa eflicating commerce, in many countries, not 
only defrays its own expence, but affords a ſmall 
revenue or ſeignotage to the ſovereign. The poſt 
office, ano! er inſfitution for the fame patpole, 
ovkt and above defraying its own expence, affords 

in almoſt all countries 4 very confiderable revenue 
0 . e 
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or their turinage; they pay for the maintenance of 
thoſe-publick' works exactly in proportion to the tear 
and wear which they occaſion of them. It ſectns 
ſcarce poſſible to invent a more equitable way | 
maintaining ſuch works. This tax br toll t80, 
though it is advanced by the carrier; is finally paid 
by the conſumer, to whom it mult always be 
charged in the price of the goods! As the"Expetice 
of carriage, however, is very much re ' 
means of fuch*publick works, the goods, notwith- 
ſtanding the toll, come cheaper to the conſumer 
than they could otherwiſe have done; their price 
not being ſo much raiſed by the toll, as it is Tow- 
ered by the cheapneſs of the carriage. The perſon 
who finally pays this tax, therefore, gains, by the 
application, more than he loſes by the payment of 
it. Hie payment is exactly in proportion to his 
gain It is in reality no more than a part of that 
gain el he is obliged to give up in order to get 
the reſt. It ſeems impoſſible to imagine a more 
Ne method of 3 * 
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Won che roll upon carriages of luxury, upon 
coaches, poſt-chaiſes, &c. is made ſomewhat higher 
in proportion to their weight, than upon carriages 
of neceſſary uſe, ſuch as carts, waggons, &c. the 
indolence and vanity of the rich is made to contri- 
bute in a very eafy manner to the relief of the 
poor, by rendering cheaper the tranſportation. of 
heavy goods © to all "the dulrenc acted of the coun- 
ee 


nn high ro Wal 1 at 0. are in 
this manner made and ſupported by the commerce ; 
| - which 
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which is carried on by means of them,- they can be 


made only where that commerce requires them, and 


conſequently where it is proper to make them. 
Their expence too, their grandeur and magnift- 


cence muſt be ſuited to what that commerce can af- 


178 to pay. They muſt be made conſequently as 
is proper to make them. A magnificent high 


8 be made through a deſart country 
where there is little or no commerce, or merely be- 


cauſe it happens to lead to the country villa of the 
intendant of the province, or to that of ſome great 
lord to whom the intendant finds it convenient to 


make his court. A great bridge cannot be thrown 


over a river at a place where nobody paſſes, or 
merely to embelliſh the view from the windows of 


a neighbouring palace: things which ſometimes 


happen in countries where works of this kind are 
carried on by any other revenue than that which 
they themſelves are capable of . | 


Is ſeveral different parts of 8 the toll — 
lock-duty upon a canal is the property of private 
perſons, whoſe private intereſt obliges them to keep 
up the canal. If it is not kept in tolerable order, 
the navigation neceſſarily ceaſes altogether, and 
along with it the whole profit which they can make 
by the tolls. If thoſe tolls were put under the ma- 
nagement of commiſſioners, who had themſelves 
no intereſt in them, they might be leſs attentive to 
the maintenance of the works which produced 
them. The canal of Languedoc coſt the king of 
France and the province upwards of thirteen milli- 
ons of livres, which (at twenty eight livres the 


mark of filver, the value of French money in the 
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end of the laſt century) amounted to upwards of 
nine hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. When 
that great work was finiſhed, the moſt likely me- 
thod, it was found, of keeping it in conſtant re- 
er was to make a preſent of the tolls to Riquet 
the engineer, who planned and conducted the 
work. Thoſe tolls conſtitute at preſent a very large 
eſtate to the different branches of the family of that 
gentleman, who have therefore a great intereſt to 
keep the work in conſtant repair. But had thoſe 
tolls been put under the management of commiſſi- 
oners who had no ſuch intereſt, they might perhaps 
have been diſſipated in ornamental and unneceſſary 
expences, while the moſt eſſential 5,70 wm 7 rw 
were' allowed e g to ruin. 1 


* 


Tux tolls for the i maintenance of a high road, 
cannot with any ſafety be made the property of 
private perſons. A high road, though entirely ne- 
glected, does not become altogether impaſſable, 
though a canal does. The proprietors of the tolls 
upon a high road, therefore, might neglect alto- 
gether the repair of the road, and yet continue to 
levy very nearly the ſame tolls. It is proper, 
therefore, that the tolls for the maintenance of 
ſuch a work ſhould be put under the neee 
of commiſſioners or truſtees. | 55 

Iv Great Britain, "Y abaſts which the truſtees 
kev committed in the management of thoſe tolls, 
have in many caſes been very Juſtly complained of. 
At many turnpikes, it has been ſaid, the money 
levied is more than double of what is neceſſary for 


— in the compleateſt manner the work 
* : | which 
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which is often: executed in a very fl wenly mant 
and ſometimes not executed at all. — 
repairing the high roads by tolls 4 this kind, it 
muſt be obſerved, is not of very long ſtanding: 
We ſhould not wonder, therefore, if it has not yet 
been brought to that degree of perfection of which 
it ſeems to be capable. If mean and improper per- 
ſons are frequently appointed truſtees; and if pro- 
per courts of inſpection and account have not yet 
been eſtabliſned for controuling their conduct. and 
for reducing, the tolls to what s barely ſufficie nt for 
2 the work to be done by them; the re- 
of the inſtitution both accounts and apologi- 
zes * thoſe defects, of which, by the wiſdom of 
parliament, the greater part mr in * time be 
r — 
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Tur money e at 10 diffcrens rn in 
Gren Britain is ſuppoſed to exceed ſo much what 
is neceſſary for repairing the roads, that the ſav- 
ings, which with proper oeconomy might be made 
from it, have been conſidered, even by ſome mi- 
niſters, as a very great reſource which might at 
ſome time or another be applied to the exigencies 
of the ſtate. Government, it has been ſaid, by 
taking the management of the turnpikes i into its 
own hands, and by employing the ſoldiers, who 
would work for a very ſmall addition to their pay, 
could keep the roads in good order at a much leſs 
expence than it can be done by truſtees who have 
no other workmen to employ, but ſuch as derive 
their whole ſubſiſtence from their wages. A great 
revenue, half a million perhaps, jt has been pre- 


8 might in this manner be gaimed windet 
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laying any new burden upon the people; and the 


turnpike roads might be made to contribute to the 


general expence of the ſtate, eee 
eee eee 9258 £ | 


Tuar a e e abs N 
this manner, I have no ne though probably 
not near ſo much, as the projectors of this plan 
have ſuppoſed. The plan inſelf, 8 —_—_— 


+ ext 
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liable to ſeveral very jt mne 


F or, if, the tolls which are. . at turn- 
pikes ſhould ever be conſidered as one of the re- 


ſources for ſupplying the exigencies of the ſtate, | 


they would certainly be augmented as thoſe exi 
gencies were ſuppoſed to require. According to 


the policy of Great Britain, therefore, they would 
probably be augmented very faſt. The facility 


with which a great revenue could be drawn from 


them, would probably encourage adminiſtration to 


recur very frequently to this reſource. Though it 
may perhaps be more than doubtful whether half 
a million could by any oeconomy be ſaved out of 


the preſent tolls, it can ſcarce be doubted but that 


a million might be ſaved out of them if they were 
doubled, and perhaps two million if they were tri- 


pled. This great revenue too might be levied 


without the appointment of a ſingle new officer to 
collect and receive it. But the turnpike tolls being 
continually augmented in this manner, inſtead of 


facilitating the inland commerce of the country, 


as at preſent, would ſoon become a very great en- 
cumbrance upon it. The expence of tranſporting 
all heavy g from one part of the country to 


vor. WE”. 2” . another” 
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market for all ſuch goods cor 


to their weight, though a very equal tax when ap- 


dities. Whatever exigency of the ſtate therefore 
chis tax might be intended to ſupply, that exigency 


poor, not of the rich; at the expence of thoſe who 
| are leaſt able 20 ſupply gs tate 
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another would ſoon be ſo much increaſed, the 
be ſo much narrowed, that their production — 


be in a great meafure diſcouraged, and the moſt 
important branches of the domeſtic * of 
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plied to the ſole purpoſe of repairing the roads, is 


a very unequal one, when applied to any other pur- 


poſe, or to ſupply che common exigencies of the 
ſtate. When it is applied to the fole purpoſe above 
actiy tor the tear and wear which that carriage oc- 
caſions of the roads. But when it is applied to any 


other purpoſe, each carriage is ſuppoſed to pay for 


more than that tear and wear, and contributes to 
the ſupply of ſome d ther exigency of che ſtate. 


Bur as the turnpike toll raiſes the price of goods in 


proportion to their weight, and not to their value, 


it is chiefly paid by the conſumers of coarſe and 


bulky, not by thoſe of precious and light commo- 


would be chiefly fupplied at the expence of the 


8 if + 1 mould at any time 
neglect the reparation of the high roads, it would 
be ftill more difficult than it-is at preſent to compel 


the proper application of any part of che turnpike 


1: rolls. 
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wolle. A latge revenue might thus be levied upon 
the people, without any part of it being applied 
to the only purpoſe to which à revenue levied in 
this manner ought” ever to be applied. If the 
meanneſs and poverty of the truſtees of turnpike 

_ roads render it ſometimes difficult at preſent to 
oblige them to repair their wrong; their wealth 
and greatneſs would render it ten titnes more n | 
che caſe e e 5 0 92 ith 
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= Fries the funds deſtined for the t 

of the high roads are under the immediate direc- 
tion of the executive power. Thoſe funds confiſt 
partly in the fix days labour which the country 
people are in moſt parts of Europe obliged to give 


to the reparation of the highways ; and partly in 


ſuch a portion of the general revenue of the ſtate 
F nere e THe 
2 i 


by ties; ancient . ane el u b that 
of moſt other parts of Europe, the fix days labour 
was under the direction of a local or provincial 
magiſtracy, which had no immediate dependency 
upon the king's council. But by the preſent prac- 
tice both the fix days labour, and whatever other 
fund the king may chuſe to aſſign for the repara- 
tion of 'the high roads in any particular province or 
generality, are entirely under the management of 
the intendantz an officer who is appointed and re- 
moyed by the king's council, who receives his or- 
ders from it, and is in conſtant correſpondence 
with it. In the progreſs of deſpotiſm the autho- 
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= nm 
1 itſelf the management of every branch of revenue 
= which is deſtined for any public purpoſe. In 
France, however, the great poſt roads, the roads 
which make the communication between the prin - 
cipal towns of the kingdom, are in general kept 
in good order; and in ſome provinces are even a 
good deal ſuperior to the greater part of the turn- 
pike roads of England. But what we call the 
croſs roads, that is, the far greater part of the 
roads in the country, are entirely neglected, and 
are in many places abſolutely impaſſable for any 
heavy carriage. In ſome places it is even dangerous 
to travel on horſeback, and mules are the only 
conveyance which can ſafely be truſted. The 
proud miniſter of an oſtentatious court may fre- 
quently take pleaſure in executing a work of ſplen 
dour and magnificence, ſuch as a great highway 
which is 8 ſeen by the principal nobility, 
whoſe applauſes, not only flatter his vanity, but 
even contribute to ſupport his intereſt at court. 
But to execute a great number of little works, in 
which nothing that can be done can make any — 
appearance, or excite the ſmalleſt degree-of admi- 
ration in any traveller, and which, in ſhort, have 
| nothing to recommend them but their extreme uti- 
lity, is a buſineſs which appears in every reſpect 
too mean and paultry to merit the attention of ſo 
great a magiſtrate. Under ſuch an adminiſtration, 
therefore, ſuch works, are en f — 
nnn i ro Sf J b 


In China, and i in heed: ore ge "of, 


Lita, the executive power charges itſelf both with. 
10 | | "= 11 F | the 
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the reparation of the high roads, and with the 
maintenance of the navigable canals. In the in- 
ſtructions which are given t to the governor of each 
province, thoſe objects it is ſaid;” are conſtantly: re- 
commended to him, and the judgment which the 
court forms of his conduct is very much regulated 
by the attention which he appears to have paid to 
this part of his inſtructions-. This branch of pub- 
lick police accordingly is ſaid! to be very much at- 
tended to in all thoſe countries, but particularly in 
China, where the high roads, and ſtill more the 
navigable canals, it is pretended, exeeed very 
much every thing of the ſame kind which is Known 
in Europe. The accounts of thoſe works, how- 
ever, which have been tranſmitted to Europe, have 
generally been drawn up by weak and wondering 
travellers, frequently by ſtupid and lying miſſiona- 
ries. If they had been examined by more intelli- 
gent eyes, and if the accounts of them had been 
reported by more faithful witneſſes, they would 
not perhaps appear to be ſo wonderful. The ac- 
count which Bernier gives of ſome works of this 
kind in Indoſtan, falls very much ſhort-of-what 
had been reported of them by other travellers more 
—_— to the marvellous than he was. It may 
| too perhaps be in thoſe countries as i it is in France, 

where the great roads, the great communications 
which are likely to be the ſubjects of converſation 
at the court and in the capiral, are attended o, 
and all the reſt neglected. In China, beſides, in 
Indoſtan, and in ſeveral other governments of 
Aſia, the revenue of the ſovereign ariſes almoſt al- 
together from a land- tax or land- rent, which riſes 
ener with the riſe or fall of the annual n | 
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and with the value of its produce. But in order 


of, the land. Tha great hene —— 
therefore, his revenue, is in ſuch countries neceſ- 
ſarily and immediately connected with the cultiva- 
tion af the land, with the greatneſs of its produce, 


to render that produce both as great and as valua- 

ble as poſſible, it is neceſſary to procure to it as 
extenſive a market as poſſible, and conſequently to 
eſtabliſh. the freeſt, 'the eaſieſt, and the leaſt expen : 
ſve communication between all the different parts 


of the country, which can be done only by. means 


of the beſt roads and the beſt navigable canals, 


But the revenue of the ſovereign does not in any 


part of Europe ariſe chiefly from a land- tax or 
land-rent. In all the great kingdoms of Europe, 


perhaps the greater part of it may ultimately de- 


pend upon the produce of che land: But that de- 
pendeney is neither ſo immediate, nor ſo evident. 
In Europe, therefore, the ſovereign does not feel 


himſelf ſo directiy called upon to promote the in- 


creaſe, both in quantity and value, of the produce 
of the land, or, by maintaining good roads and 


_ canals, to provide the moſt extenſive market for 


that produce. Though it ſhould be true there · 


fore, what I apprehend is not a little deubtful, 
that in ſome parts of Aſia this department of the 


publick police is very properly managed by the ex- 
eeutiye power, there is not the leaſt probability 


that, during the preſent ſtate of things, it could 
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or diſtri; are always better mali 
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maintaining themſelves,” but of which the conve 


niency is nearly confingd to ſerme partiouas Place 


or provincial revenue under the management ofa 
provineial adminiſtratien, than by the ge- 
neral revenue of the ſtate; of which the executive 
power muſt always have the management. Were 
the ſtreets of London to be lighted and paved * 
the expence of the treaſury, is there any 

bility that they would be fo well Mena ah 
paved as they are at preſent, or even at ſo ſmall 


an expence? The expence befides, inſtead of be- 


ing raiſed by a local tax upon the inhabitants of 
each particular ſtreet, zarifh, or diſtriet in Lon- 
don, would, in this caſe, be defrayed out of the 
general revenue of the ſtate, and would. conſe- 


quently be 'raifed by a tax upon all the inhabi- 


tants ef the Kin gdom, of whom the greater part 
derive no fort of benefit from the Rn and 
paving of the ftreets of Londo on. Tan F 

Taz abuſes which ſometimes ' creep into gi 
local and provincial adminiſtration of a local and 


_ provincial Tevenue, how enormous ſoever they 
may appear, are in reality, however, almoſt al- 
ways very triffing in compariſon of thoſe which 


commonly take place in the adminiſtration and 

ture of the revenue of a great empire. 
They are, beſides, much more eaſily corrected. 
Under the local or provincial adminiſtration of 
the juſtices of the peace in Great Britain, the 
fx days labour which the country people are 


| obliged” to give to the reparation. of the high- 


ways, 18 not „ perhaps very Judiciouſly ap- 
plied 
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plied, but it is ſcarce ever exacted with any cir- 


cumſtance of cruelty or oppreſſion. In France, 


under the adminiſtration of the intendants, the 
application is not always more judicious, and the 


exaction is frequently the moſt cruel and oppreſ- 
five. ©. Such Corvees, as they are called, make 


one of the principal inſtruments of tyranny by 
which the intendant chaſtiſes any pariſh or commu- 
nautẽ which has had the Sales to dl under 
his n | | 


* \ 
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of the ee of the Infiitutions for the; 2 
of the Y\ outh. At; 


THE iuſtitutions for the education of. the 
youth may in the ſame manner furniſh a revenue 
ſufficient for defraying their own expence. The 
fee or honorary which the ſcholar pays to the | 
maſter mur conſtitutes a revenue of this 


ind. p G | : 
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ariſe altagether from this natural revenue, it ſtill 
is not neceſſary that! it ſhould be derived from that 
general revenue of the ſociety of which the col- 
lection and application is in moſt countries aſſigned 
to the executive power. Through the greater part 


of Europe accordingly. the endowment, of ſchools 
and colleges makes either no charge upon that 


general fevenue, or but a very ſmall one. It every 
where ariſes chiefly from ſome local or provincial 
revenue, from the rent of ſome landed eſtate, or 
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and put under the management of truſtees for 
this oli purpoſe, ſometimes by the ſove- 


reign Himſelf, honed ms cy ſome 3 
1 . eee * me 


"Hong thoſe ieh e be in 
general to promote the end of their inſtitution? 


Have they contributed to encourage the diligence, 


and to improve the abilities of the teachers? Have 
they directed the courſe of education towards ob- 
jects more uſeful, both to the individual and to the 
publick, than thoſe to which it would naturally have 
gone of its own accord? It ſnould not ſeem very 
difficult to give at leaſt a n n to * 
. * nee W 4 
2 every profiſion the exertion 2 the poten 
part of thoſe who exerciſe it is always in propor- 
tion to the neceſſity they are under of making that 
exertion. This neceſſity is greateſt with thoſe to 
whom the emoluments of their profeſſion are the 
only ſource from which they expect their fortune, 
or even their ordinary revenue and ſubſiſtence. In 
order to acquire this fortune, or even to get this 
ſubſiſtence, they muſt, in the courſe of the year, 
execute a certain quantity of work of a known va- 
lue; and, where the competition is free, the rival-' 
ſhip of competitors, who are all endeavouring to 
juſtle one another out of employment, obliges eve- 
ry man to endeavour to execute his work with a 
certain degree of exactneſs. The greatneſs of the 
objects which are to be acquired by fucceſs in ſome 
W Profeſſions, may, no doubt, ſometimes 


animate the exertion of a few men of extraordinary 
ſpirit and op I ee. ee are 
der excellency, even in mean — an — 
of ambition, and frequently occaſion the very 


greateſt exertions. Great objects, on the contrary, 


alone and unſupportod by the neceſſity of applica- 
cation, have ſeldom been ſufficient to occaſion any 
conſiderable exertion. In England, ſueceſs in the 
profeſſion of the law leads to ſome very great ob- 
jects of ambition; and yet how few men, born to 
eaſy fortunes, have ever roſa e ery per | 
nent in Wat: — |. gi 
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neceſſarily diminiſhed more or leſs the neceſſity 
of application in the teachers. Their ſubſiſtence, 


ſo far as it ariſes from their ſalaries, is evident; 


ly derived from a fund altogether independent of 


their ſucceſs mee in e. ee = 


00. 
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and fre requently but a ſmall part of the emoluments 


of the teacher, of which the greater part ariſes 
from the hanoraries or fees of his pupils. The 


neceſſity of application, though always more or 


leſs diminiſhed, is not in this caſe entirely taken 
away. Reputation in his proſeſfion is till of ſome 
importance to him, and he ſtill has ſome depend- 
ency upon the affection, gratitude, and favourable 
report of thoſe who have attended upon his in- 


and * favourable ſentiments he is 
likely 
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likely to gain in no way ſo well as by deſerving 
them, that is, by the abilities and dilig with 
_ Nie beer every part of his . _ 


nee 


8 mor my 4 * · * * 14 74 * 


hi 1 e the teacher is | prohibited 


From receiving any honorary or fee from his pu- 

pils, and his ſalary conſtitutes the whole of the re- 
venue which he derives from his office. His inte- 
reſt is, in this caſe, ſet as directly in oppoſition to 
his duty as it is poſſible to ſet it. It is the intereſt 
of every man to live as much at his eaſe as he can; 
and if his emoluments are to be preciſely the ſame 
whether he does or does not perform ſome: very 


laborious duty; it is certainly his intereſt, at leaſt 


as intereſt is vulgarly underſtood, either to neglect 


it altogether, or, if he is ſubject to ſome autho- 


rity which will not ſuffer him to do this, to per- 


form it in as careleſs and 1 a manner as 


that authority will permit. If he is naturally 
active and a lover of labour, it is his intereſt to 


employ that activity in any way, from which he can 


derive ſome advantage, rather than: in the perform - 
1 1 00 1 r mmm 


7 * the addr to which he; is 100 e in 
the body corporate, the college, or univerſity, of 


which he himſelf is a member, and in which the 
greater part of the other members are, like himſelf, 


perſons who either are or ought to be teachers, 


they are likely to make a common cauſe, to he all 
very indulgent to one another, and every man to 

conſent that his neighbour may neglect his duty, 
provided he himſelf is allowed to neglect his own. 


_ wh — 2227 ra, the greater part of the 
publick 
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—_ profeſſors have, for theſe many geen 
| e even _ an co of: vr i 
1-4 bp! the e to ; which 19 5 is ſubject, pag 
not ſo much in the body corporate of which he is 
a2 member, as in ſome other extraneous perſons, 
in the biſhop of che dioceſe, for example; in the 
14 of the Province; or, perhaps, in ſome 
miniſter of ſtate, it is not indeed in this caſe very 
likely that he will be ſuffered to neglect his duty 
altogether. All that ſuch ſuperiors, however, can 
force him to do is to attend upon his pupils a cer. 
tain number of hours, that is, to give a certain 
number of lectures in the week or in the year. 
What thoſe lectures ſhall be, muſt ſtill depend upon 
the diligence of the teacher; and that diligence f. is 
likely to be proportioned to the motives which he 
has for exerting it. An extraneous juriſdiction of 
this kind, beſides, is liable to be exerciſed both 
ignorantly and capriciouſly. In its nature it is ar- 
bitrary and diſcretionary, and the perſons who ex- 
erciſe it, neither attending upon the lectures of the 
teacher themſelves, nor perhaps underſtanding the 
ſciences which it is his buſineſs to teach, are ſel- 
dom capable of exerciſing it with judgment. From 
the inſolence of office too they are frequently in- 
different how they exerciſe it, and are very apt to 
cenſure or deprive him of his office wantonly; and 
_ without any juſt cauſe. The perſon ſubject to ſuch 
juriſdiction is neceſſarily degraded" by it, and inſtead 
of being one of the moſt reſpectable, is rendered 
one of the meaneſt and moſt! contemptible perſons 
in the ſociety, It is by powerful protection only 


thar' he can effectually guard himelf” as? the 
dug bad 
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bad uſage to which he is at all times expoſed; 
and this protection he is moſt likely to gain, not 
by ability or diligence in his profeſſion, but by 
obſequiouſneſs to the will of his ſuperiors, and by 
being ready, at all times, to ſacrifice to that will 
the rights, the intereſt, and the honour of the body 

corporate of which he is a member. Whoever 
has attended for any conſiderable time to the ad- 
miniſtration of a French univerſity, muſt have had 
occaſion to remark the effects which naturally re- 
ſult from an we eau and extraneous Juriſdiction 


of this kind. D e ot ys 


"Wailyavas forces a certain number of ens 
to any college or univerſity, independent of the 
merit or reputation of the teachers, tends more or 
leſs to diminiſh the neceſſity of that merit or re- 
e nn Et ; 13 Es: | 


Tas AG of 1 in arts, in 8 
phyſic, and divinity, when they can be 8 
only by reſiding a certain number of years in cer- 
tain univerſities, neceſſarily force a certain number 
of ſtudents to ſuch univerſities independent of the 
merit or reputation of the teachers. The privileges 
of graduates are a ſort of ſtatutes of apprenticeſlip, 
which have contributed to the improvement of edu- 
cation, juſt as other ſtatutes of e d have 
to hae of arts and manufactures. 


Tur nee Fu adn of: Cholarthinn_.s ex · 
hibitions, burſaries, &c. neceſſarily attach a cer- 
tain number of ſtudents to certain colleges, inde- 
N altogether of * merit of thoſe particular 
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edlitges. Were the ſtudents upbn ſuch charita- 


bute to excite ſome emulation among different cul- 


leges. A regulation, on the contrary, which pro- 


hibited even the independent members of every par- 
ticular college from leaving it, and going to any 
other, without leave firſt aſked and obtained of that 


which they meant to abandon, 1 de 
menen en 29 


Ir in each college the tutor or ple who v was 

to inſtru& each ſtudent in all arts and ſciences, 
Would not be voluntarily choſen by the ſtudent, 
but appointed by the head of the college; and if 
in caſe of neglect, inability, or bed uſage, the 
ſtudent ſnould not be allowed to change him for 
another without leave firſt aſked and obtained; 
ſuch a regulation would not only tend very much 
to- extinguiſh all. emulation among the different 


tutors of the ſame college, but to diminiſh-very 
much in all of them the neceſſity of diligence and 


ers, though very well paid by their ſtudents, might 
be as much diſpoſed: to negle& them as thoſe who 


—— 2 e eee | 


1 NT Len” it 
muſt be an unpleaſant thing to him to be conſci- 


ous; while he is leQuring his ſtudents, that he is 


either ſpeaking or reading nonſenſe, ar what is very 
little better than nanſepſe. It too muſt be uoplea- 
W 


dents 


LEAN 


ble: foundations left free to thuſe what college 
they liked beſt, ſuch liberty might perhaps centri- 


„ 1 n 1 


s 
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them with plain enough marks of neglect, con- 
tempt, and deriſion. If he is obliged, therefore, 


to give a certain number of lectures, theſe motives 


alone, without any other intereſt; might diſpoſe 
him to take ſome, pains to give tolerably good 
ones. Several different expedients, however, may 
be fallen upon which will effectually blunt the 


| | edge of all thoſe incitements to diligence. The 
teacher, inſtead e, to his pupils him- 


ſelf, the ſcience in which be propoſes ts inſtruct 


them, may read ſome book upon it; and if this 
= book is written in a foreign and dead language, 
by interpreting it to them into their own; or, what 

= would give him till leſs trouble, by making them 
interpret it to him, and by now and then making | 
an occaſional remark: upon it, he may flatter him- 


ſelf that he is giving a lecture. The lighteſt de- 


gree of knowledge and application will enable him 

to do this without expoſing himſelf to contempt or 

= derifion, or ſaying any thing that is really: fooliſh, 
| abſurd, or ridiculous. The diſcipline of the col- 


lege at the ſame time may enable him to force all 
his pupils to the moſt regular attendance upon this 
ſham-leQure, and to maintain the moſt decent and 
reſpectful W the 


| Fa, | 


Tur diſcipline of aki and univerſities is i in 
general contrived not for the benefit of the ſtu- 


dents, but for the intereſt, or more properly ſpeak- 


ing, for the eaſe of the maſters; Its object is in all 
caſes to maintain the authority of the maſter, and 


r „ 
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dents deſert Gig 8 or perhaps attend upon 
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the ſtudents in all caſes to behave to him as if he 
performed it with the greateſt diligence and ability. 
It ſeems to preſume perfect wiſdom and virtue in 
the one order, and the greateſt weakneſs and folly 
in the other. Where the' maſters, however, really 
perform their duty, there are no examples, I be- 
lieve, that the greater part of the ſtudents ever ne- 
glect theirs. No diſcipline is ever requiſite to force 
attendance upon lectures which are really worth 
the attending, as is well known wherever any 
| ſuch lectures are given. Force and reſtraint may 
no doubt be in ſome degree requiſite in order to 
oblige children or very young boys to attend to 
thoſe parts of education which it is thought neceſ- 
ſary for them to acquire during that early period of 
life ; but after twelve or thirteen years of age, pro- 
vided the maſter does his duty, force or reſtraint 
can ſcarce ever be neceſſary to carry on any part 
of education. Such is the generoſity of the greater 
part of young men, that, ſo far from being diſ. 
poſed to neglect or deſpiſe the inſtructions of their 
maſter, provided he ſhews ſome ſerious intention 
of being of uſe to them, they are generally in- 
clined to pardon a great deal of incorrectneſs in 
the performance of his duty, and ſometimes even 
to conceal from the ner a —— 2 


—_— | 


T HOSE parts of education, it is to * obſerved, 
for the teaching of which there are no publick in- 
ſtitutions, are generally the beſt taught. When a 
young man goes to a fencing or a dancing ſchool, 
be does not indeed always learn to fence or to dance 
very well; but he ſeldom fails of learning to fence 
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or to dance. The good effects of the riding ſchool 


ſo evident. The expence of a 


riding ſchool 3 is ſo great, that in moſt places it is a 
publick inftiriation. The three moſt eſſential parts 
of literary education, to read, write, and account, it 


ſtill continues to be more common to acquire in pri- 


vate tian in publick ſchools ; and it very ſeldom 


happens that any body fails of acquiring them to 
the pos, eng in n it is grein 6 E 
re 30 eien 
Ii; Is Kngland the 1 ſchools ale much 1eſs 
corrupted than the univerſities. ' In the ſchools the 
youth are taught, or at leaſt may be taught, Greek 
and Latin, that is, every thing which the maſters 
pretend to teach, or which, it is expected, they 
ſhould teach. In the univerſities the youth neither 
are taught, nor always can find any proper means 
of being taught, the ſciences which it is the buſi- 


neſs of thoſe incorporated bodies to teach. The 


reward of the ſchoolmaſter in moſt caſes depends 
principally, in ſome caſes almoſt entirely, upon the 
fees or honoraries of his ſcholars. Schools have 
no excluſive: privileges. In order to obtain the ho- 
nours of graduation, it is not neceſſary that a per- 
ſon ſhould bring a certificate of his having ſtudied a 


certain number of years at a publick ſchool. If 


upoſt examination he appears to underſtand hat is 


taught there, no Aras are Ty m _ ©} 


wee he . ir. 57 
Thaw parts) orf ace which- are ney 


taught in univerſities, it may perhaps be ſaid, are 
not very well taught. But had it not been for thoſe 


inſtitutions they would not have been commonly 
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114. THE NATURE AND CAUSES'OF 
at all, and both the individual and the pub- 
lick — have ſuffered a good deal from the want 


x 


Tas 3 univerſities af an were . 
nally, the greater part of them; eccleſtaſtical cor- 
8 inſtituted for the education of church- 

They were founded by the authority of the 
ns and were ſo entirely under his immediate 
protection, that their members, whether maſters or 
ſtudents, had all of. them what was then called the 
benefit of clergy, that is, were exempted from the 
civil juriſdiction of the countries in which their 
nable only to the eccleſiaſtical tribunals. What was 
taught; in the greater part of thoſe univerſities was, 
ſuitable to the end of their inſtitution, either theolo- I 


5 ee! was fiſt eſtabliſhed _ 1 2 


er Latin had become the common language 


_ "of all the weſtern parts of Europe. The ſervice of 
| —— — and the tranſlation of the 


Bible, which was read in churches, were both in 


that corrupted Latin, that is, in the common lan- 


guage of the country. After the irruption of the 
barbarous nations who overturned the Roman em- 


pire, Latin gradually ceaſed to be the language of 


any part of Europe. But the reverence of the 


-  peoplenacurallypreſerves the eftabliſhed forms and 


ceremonies of religion, long after the circumſtances 


. whictr firſt” introduced and ee them reaſona- 
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THE WEALTH OH NATIONS. 11 5 
ble are no more. Though Latin, therefore, was no 8 
longer underſtood anywhere by the. great body of 
the people, the whole ſorvice of the church ſtill 
continued to be performed in that language. Two 
different languages were thus eſtabliſhed in Europe, 
in the ſame manner as in antient Egypt ;ca lan- 
guage of the prieſts, and a language of the peo 
ple; a ſacred and a profane ; a learned and an un- 
learned language. But it was neceſſary that the 
prieſts ſnould underſtand ſomething of that ſacred 
and learned language in which chay were to of- 
ficiats'; and the ſtudy of the Latin language there 
fare made from e pepe b 


5 
3 ande \ lneatlon. 105 05 
x ' 
+ 2 : 
9 
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ln Weed withithet Gtbenbf the Groek'ar of 
the Hebgew language. The infallible decrees of the 
chureh had pronounced the Latin tranſlation: of che 
Bibte, commonly called the Latin Vulgate, to have 
been equally. dictated. by divide inſpiration; and 
therefore of equal authority with the Greek and 
Hebrew originals. - The kaowledge of theſe two 
languages, therefore, nat boing indiſpenfibly requi- 
ſite to a churchman, the ſtudy of them did not for a 
long time make a neceſſaty part of the common 
courſe of univerſity education. There are ſome 


Spaniſh univerſities, I am aſſured, in which "the 


fludy of the Greek language has never yet made 


any part of that courſe. - The firſt reformers found 
the Greek text of the new teſtament and even the 
Hebrew text of the old more favourable to their 
opinions than the vulgate tranſlation, which, as 

ow * be ſuppoſed, had been gradually 


1 2 accom- 


ax; 
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accommoda ted to ſupport the doctrines of the ca- 
tholick church. They ſet themſelves therefore to 
expoſe the many errors of that tranſlation, which 
the Roman catholick clergy were thus put under 
the necæſſity of defending or explaining. But this 
could not well be done without ſome knowledge of 
the original languages, of which the ſtudy was 
therefore gradually introduced into the greater part 
of univerſities; both of thoſe which embraced and 
of thoſe which rejected the doctrines of the refor- 
mation. The Greek language was connected with 
every part of that claſſical learning, which, though 
at firſt principally cultivated by catholicks and Ita- 
lians, happened to come into faſnion much about the 
ſame time that the doctrines of the reformation 
were ſet on foot. In the greater part of univerſi- 
ties therefore that language was taught previous 
to the ſtudy of philoſophy, and as ſoon as the ſtu- 
dent had made ſome progreſs in the Latin. The 
Hebrew language having no connection with claſ- 
ſical learning, and, except the holy fcriptures, be- 
ing the language of not a ſingle book in any eſ- 
teem, the ſtudy of it did not commonly commence 
till after that of philoſophy, and when the eu- 
dent had entered n the gs of cw - Gh 


On IGINALLY- che firſt! rodunerity inch: 6f the 
Greek and Latin languages were taught in univer- 
ſities, and they ſtill continue to be ſo in ſome uni- 
verſities. In others it is expected that the ſtu- 
dent ſhould have previouſſy acquired at leaſt 
the rudiments of one or both of thoſe lan- 
guages, of which tlle A continues to make 


every- 
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everywhere a very conſiderable "pare * univer. 
_ ane „ a Ny 
Tur antient Greck plitloſophy + was | dibided into 
three great branches; phyſics,” or natural philoſo- 
phy; ethics, or moral philoſophy ; and logic. This 
general diviſion ſeems Y por DIES to | Ws 


nature of _ 


25 Tun E great plirnomens of nature, the vey olanih 
of the heavenly bodies, eclipſes, comets, thunder, 
lightning, and other extraordinary metęors, the 
generation, the life, growth, and diflolytion of 
plants and animals, are objects which, as they na- 
turally excite the wonder, fo they neceſſarily call 
forth. the curioſity of mankind to enquire into their 
cauſes. Superſtition firſt; attempted to ſatisfy this | 
curioſity by referring all thoſe wonderful ap- 
pearances to the immediate agency of the gods. 
Philoſophy afterwards endeavoured to account for 
them, from more familiar cauſes, or from ſuch as 
mankind were better acquainted with, than, the 


agency of the gods. As thoſe great phznomena are 


the firſt objects of human curioſity, ſo the ſcience 
which pretends to explain them muſt naturally 
have been the firſt branch of hiloſophy that was 


_ cultivated.” The firſt philoſophers accordingly of 


whom hiſtory has preſerved any account, appear to 
have been narral philoſophers, 5 | 


In every age and coyntry of the world men 
muſt have attended to the characters, deſigns, and 
actions of one another, and many reputable rules 
and maxims for the conduct of human life, muſt 

have 


* 


conſent. | As on as ring « came into „ faſhion, 
wiſe men, or thoſe who fancied themſelves ſuch, 
would naturally endeavour to increaſe the number 
of thoſe eſtabliſhed and reſpe&ted maxims, and 
to expreſs their own ſenſe of what was either pro- 
per or improper conduct, ſometimes. in the more 
artificial form of apologues, like what are called 
the fables of Æſop; and ſometimes in the more 
ſimple one of apophthegms, or wiſe ſayings, like 
the Proverbs. of Solomon, the verſes of Theognis 
and Phocyllides, and ſome part of the works of 
Heſiod. They might continue in this manner for 4 
a long time merely to multiply the number of 
thoſe maxims of prudence and morality, without 
even attempting to arrange them in any very diſ- 
tinẽt or methodical order, much leſs to connect 
them together by one or more general principles, 
from which they were all deducible like effects 
from their natural cauſes. The beauty of a ſyſte- 
matical arrangement of e obſervations con · 
netted by a feẽ common principles, was firſt ſeen 
in the rude eſſays of thoſe antient times towards a 
ſyſtem of natural philoſophy. Something of the 
ſame kind was afterwards attempted in morals. The 
maxims of common life were arranged in ſome 
methodical order, and connected together by a few 
common principles, in the ſame manner as they 
had attempted to arrange and connect the phæno- 
mena of nature. The ſcience which pretends to 
inveſtigate and explain thoſe connecting princi- 
| * is what is OOTY. 3 1 ehe. 
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difference between good and bad reaſoning, before 
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Drvrrexent authors gave different ſyſtems 


both of natural and moral philoſophy. But the ar- 
guments by which they ſupported thoſe different 
ſyſtems, far from being always demonſtrations, were - 
frequently at beſt blit very ſlender probabilicies, 
and ſometimes mere ſophiſms, which had no other 
foundation but the inaccuracy and ambiguity of 
common language. Speculative ſyſtems have in 
all ages of the world been adopted for reaſons too 
frivolous to have determined the judgment of any 
man of common ſenſe, in a matter of the ſmalleſt 
pecuniary intereſt; Groſs ſophiſtry has ſcarce ever 
had any influence upon the opinions of mankind, 
except in matters of philoſophy and ſpeculation 
and in theſe it has frequently had the greateſt. 
The patrons of each ſyſtem of natural and mo- 


ral philoſophy naturally endeavoured to expoſe 


the weakneſs of the arguments adduced to ſup- 
port the ſyſtems which were oppoſite to their 
own. In examining thoſe arguments, they were 
neceſſarily led to conſider the difference between 
a probable and a demonſtrative argument, be- 
tween a fallacious and a concluſive one; and 
Logic, or the ſcience of the general principles of 


good and bad reaſoning, neceſſarily aroſe out of 


the obſervations which a ſcrutiny of this kind gave 


occaſion to. Though in its origin poſterior both 


to phyſics and to ethics, it was commonly taught, 
not indeed in all, but in the greater part of the 
antient ſchools of philoſophy, previouſly to ei- 


ther of thoſe ſciences. The ſtudent, it ſeems 


to have been thought, ought to underſtand well the 


he 
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he was led to reaſon en nene jo, greats im. 
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parts was in the greater part of the en of 
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Is che: antient 8 1 was ee 
concerning the nature either of the human mind or 
of the Deity, made a part of the ſyſtem of phy- 
ſics. Thoſe beings, in whatever their eſſence 
might be ſuppoſed to conſiſt, were parts of the 
great ſyſtem of the univerſe, and parts too pro- 
ductive of the moſt important effects. Whatever 
human reaſon could either conclude or conjecture 
concerning them made, as it were, two chapters, 
though no doubt two very important ones, of the 
ſcience which pretended to give an account of the 
origin and revolutions of the great ſyſtem of the 
univerſe. But in the univerſities of Europe, 
where. philoſophy was taught only as ſubſervient 
to theology, it was natural to dwell longer upon 
_ two chapters than upon any other of the ſci- 

Thoſe two chapters were gradually more 

235 more extended, and were divided into many 
inferior chapters, till at laſt the doctrine of ſpirits, 
of which ſo little can be known, came to take up 

as much room in the ſyſtem of philoſophy as the 
doctrine of bodies, of which ſo much can be 
known. The doctrines concerning thoſe two ſub- 
jects were conſidered as making two diſtinct ſciences, 
What was called Metaphyſicks or Pneumaticks 
was ſet jn oppoſition to. Phyſicks, and was cultivat- 
ed not only as the more ſublime, but, for the pur- 
. poſes 
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poſes of a particular profeſſion, as the more 3 

ſcience of the two. The proper fubje& of expe- 
riment and obſervation, a ſubject in which a care- 
ful attention is capable of making ſo many uſeful 
diſcoveries, was almoſt entirely neglected. The 
ſubject in which, after a few very ſimple and almoſt 
obvious truths, the moſt careful attention can diſ- 
cover nothing but obſcurity and uncertainty, and 
can conſequently produce nothing but ſubtere 
al ee ue was _ Roy a nom x 


. choſe bei Gienchs had hon 1 ſet in _ 
poſition to one another, the compariſon” between 
them naturally gave birth to a third, to what was 
called Ontology, or the ſcience which treated of 
the qualities and attributes which were common to 
both the ſubjects of the other two ſciences. But 
if ſubtleties and ſophiſms compoſed the greater 
part of the Metaphyſicks or Pneumaticks of the 
ſchools, they compoſed the whole of this cobweb 
ſcience of Ontology, beggars was Wee nnn 5 
_ r ren 9) enter le Ne 

10 f 14 

3 confiſted the ere betete 
of a man, conſidered not only as an individual; but 
as the member of a family, of a ſtate, and of che 
great ſociety of mankind, was the object which 
the antient moral philoſophy propoſed to inveſti· 
gate. In that philoſophy the duties of human 
life were 'treated of as ſubſervient to the happineſs 
and peed of. human life. But when moral. 
as well as natural philoſophy, came to be taught 
only'as ſubſervient to theology, the duties of Hu- 


man AS treated r to 
F the 
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the happineſs of a life to come. In the antient phi- 

loſophy the perfection of virtue was repreſented as 
neceſſarily productive, to the perſon who poſſeſſed 

it, of the moſt perfect happineſs in this life. In 

the modern philoſophy it was frequently repre- 
ſented as generally, or rather as almoſt always in- 

conſiſtent with any degree of happineſs in this life; 
and heaven was to be earned only by penance and 
mortification, by the auſterities and abaſement of 
a monk; not by the liberal, generous, and ſpi- 
rited conduct of a man. Caſuiſtry and an aſcetic 
morality made up in moſt caſes the greater part of 
the moral philoſophy of the ſchools. By far the 
moſt important of all the different branches of 
3 became in ne ee n 


* - 


— therefore, Was: | the common eure 0 
logy, comprehending the dodrine CR = 
nature of the human ſoul and of the Deity, in 
the third: In the fourth followed a debaſed ſyſtem 

| of Moral philoſophy, which was confidered as im- 
connected with the doctrines of Pneuma- 
tolopy, with the ĩmtnortality of the human ſoul, 
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of the Deity, were to be expected in 
lite c come: A ſhort and ſuperficial ſyſtem - of 
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phy, were all meant for the education of eccleſiaſ- 
ticks, and to render it a more proper introduction to 
the ſtudy of theology. But 1 additional quan- 
tity of ſubtlety and ſophiſtry; the caſuiſtry and 
the aſcetic morality which thoſe alterations intro- 
duced into it, certainly did not render it more 
proper for the education of gentlemen or men of 
the world, or more likely either to een Nr 
derſtanding, or to mend the heart. 


Tuis courſe of philoſophy is what till conti - 
nues to be taught i in the greater part of the univer- 
ſities of Europe; with more or leſs diligence, ac+ 

cording as the conſtitution of each particular uni- 


ceſſary to the teachers. In ſome of the richeſt and 
beſt endowed. univerſities; the tutors content them 


ſelves with teaching a feu unconnected ſhreds and 


parcels of this; corrupted. cburſeʒ and even theſe 


they 8 et an p negligently * mae 
rob 7 

Tas, improvement which, . in . tim 
have been made in ſeveral different branches 
philoſophy, have Not, the greater, part of them, 
been made in univerſities, though ſome no doubt 
have. The greater part of univerſities have not 
even been very forward 0 adopt choſe i improve: 
ments after they were made; and ſeveral of thoſe 
learned ſocieties have cli 0 remain foria dung 
time the ſanctuaries in which exploded ſyſtetns and 


obſolete prejudices found ſhelter; and protection, af. 


r 
eee n he richoſt an . 


0 
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dowed univerſities have been the ſloweſt in adopt. 
ing thoſe improvements, and the moſt averſe to 


permit any conſiderable change in the eftabliſhed 
plan of education. Thoſe improvements were 
more eaſily — into ſome of the poorer 


univerſities, in which the teachers, depending 


upon their reputation for the greater part of their 


ſubſiſtence, were obliged to pay more 9 attention to 


the current opinions of the word. 


Bor though the publick ſchools and W 
of Europe were originally intended only for the edu: 


cation of a particular profeſſion, that of church- 
men; and though they were not always very dili- 


gent in inſtructing their pupils even in the ſciences 
which were ſuppoſed neceſſary for that profeſſion, 
yet they gradually drew to themſelves the educa- 


tion of almoſt all other people, particularly of al- 


moſt all gentlemen and men of fortune. No bet- 
ter method, it ſeems, could be fallen upon of 
ſpending, with any advantage, the long interval 
between infancy and that period of life at which 
men begin to apply in good earneſt to the real bu- 
ſineſs of the world, the bufineſs which is to em- 
ploy them during the remainder of their” days. 
The. greater part of what is taught in ſchoôls and 
univerſities, howeve „does not ſeem to be the moſt 
proper preparation f6r ther b buſineſs,” Say 


* 


= England, it becomes ea a Hike: 28 | 


more the cuſtom to ſend young people to travel in 
foreign countries immediately upon their leaving 
ſchook, and wichout ſending them to any univer. 
N N * young people, it _— generally r6 
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| ſending his ſon abroad, a father delivers himſelf, at 
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turn home much improved by their travels. A 


young man who goes abroad at ſeventeen or eigh- 


teen, and returns home at one and twenty, returns 
three or four years older than he was when he went 
abroad; and at that age it is very difficult not to 
improve a good deal in three or four years. In 
the courſe of his travels he generally acquires ſome 
knowledge, however, which is ſeldom ſufficient to 
enable him either to ſpeak or write them with pro- 

priety. In other reſpects he commonly returns 
home more conceited, more unprincipled, more 
diſſipated, and more incapable of any ſerious ap- 
plication either to ſtudy or to buſineſs, than he 
could well have become in ſo ſhiort a time had he 
lived at home. By travelling ſo very young, by 
ſpending 1 in the.moſt frivolous diffipation:the-moſt 
precious years of his life, at a diftance from the 
inſpection and controul of his parents and relations, 
every uſeful habit which the earlier; parts of his 
education might have had ſome tendency to form 
in him, inſtead of being rivetted and confirmed, is 
almoſt neceſſarily either weakened or effaced. No- 


thing bur the diſcredit into which the univerſities 
are allowing themſelves to fall, could ever have 


brought into repute ſo very abſurd a practice as 
that of travelling at this early period of life. By 


leaſt for ſome time, from ſo diſagreeable an object | 


as that of a ſon. unemployed, VE and going 
to ics wy . 120 e TRIER e 


= ben ue bet the effects of "ome of the os 
dern inſtitutions for education. 1 200 n un 
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Dirrxx xv plans and different inſtitutions for 
education feen 10 have taken a in GY ages 
seen 


# 
4 


ate the republickoof Ba 19s, every . 
eee eee under the direction of the 
publick magiſtrate; in gymnaſtick exereiſes and in 
mulick. By gymnaſtick exereiſes ir was intended to 
harden his body, to his courage, and to 
Prepare him for the fatiguesdual dangers of war; 
and as the Greek militia way; by all accounts, one 
of the beſt that ever was in the world; this part of 
their publick education muſt have anſwered cum- 
pletely the purpoſe for which it was intended. 
| the other part;muſick, it was propoſed, ar leaſt by 
the philoſophers and huſtorians who have given us 
an account of thoſe mftirations; to humanize: the 
mind, to ſoften. the temper, and to diſpoſe it for 
all IO ad mon des both; 2 


5 Peg Je e of. * 
Martius anſwered the ſame putpoſe as thoſe of che 
. Gymnaſium in aptient Gtecne, and they ſeem to 
have anſwered it equally vel. Bat among the Ro- 
mans there was nothing which correſponded to the 
muſical education of the Greeks. The morals f 
the Romans, however, both in private and publick 
e, ſeem to have been not only equal, but, upon 
the whole, a good deal ſuperior to thoſe. of the 
Greeks. That they were ſuperior in private life 
we have the expreſs teſtimony of Polybius and of 
Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus; two authors well ac- 


en both nations and the whole tenor of 
77» ne 
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| the Greek and Roman hiſtory bears witneſs/ to the 


ſuperiority of the publick morals of the Romans. 


in the publick morals of a free people. But the 


factions of the Greeks were almoſt always violent 


and ſanguinary; whereas, till the time of the 
Gracchi, no blood had ever been ſhed in any Ro- 
man faction; and from the time of the Gracchi the 
Roman republick may be. conſulered as in realitꝝ 
diſſolved. - Notwithſtanding, therefore, the very 
reſpectable authority of Plato, Ariſtotle, and Po- 
lybius, and notwithſtanding the very ingenious 


reaſons by which Mr. Monteſquien endeavours to 


ſupport that authority, it ſeema probable that the 
muſical education of the Greeks had no great effect 


in mending their morals, ſince, without any ſuch 


education, thoſe of the Romans were upon the 
whole ſuperior. The reſpect of thoſe antient ſages 
for the inſtitutions of their anceſtors had probably 
diſpoſed them to find much political wiſdom in 
what was, perhaps, merely an antient cuſtom, con- 


tinued without interruption from the earlieſt pe · 
riod of thoſe ſocieties to the times in which they 


had arrived ata conſiderable: degree of refinement. 


Muſick and dancing are the great amuſements of al 


pliſnments which are ſuppaſed to fit any man fur 
entertaining his ſociety. It is ſo at this day among 


the negroes on the coaſt of Africa. It was ſo 
among the antient Celtes, among the-antient Scans, 
dinavians, and, as we may leam from Homet, 


among the antient Greeks in the times preceding 
an ak war... When the Greek tribes had 


formed” 8 


temper and moderation of contending 
| factions ſeems to be the moſt effential circumſtance 
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formed Wr little republicks, it was na- 
tural that the ſtudy of thoſe-accompliſhments ſhould 
for a long time make a part of the e and 
e ee * er [ $0588 noi! 
e 446 4 
ja maſ . 
ther i in muten or in erb exerciſes, do not n 
either bak. or even in Athens, the eee 
publick of whoſe laws and cuſtoms we are the beſt 
informed. The ſtate required that every free citi- 
zen ſhould fit himſelf for defending it in war, and 
ſhould, upon that account, learn his military ex- 
erciſes. But it left him to learn them of ſuch maſ- 
ters as he could find, and it ſeems to have advanced 
nothing for this purpoſe but a publick field or place 
of eee in e thould TERS eee 
: * KOT © ue 1 
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republicks, the other parts of education ſeem to 
have conſiſted in learning to read, write, and ac- 
count, according to the arithmetick of the times. 
Theſe accompliſhments the richer citizens ſeem fre- 
quently to have acquired at home by the aſſiſtance 
of ſome domeſtick pædagogue, who was generally 
either a ſlave or a freed-man; and the poorer citi- 
zens in the ſchools of ſuch maſters as made a trade 
of teaching for hire. Such parts of education, 
however, were abandoned altogether to the care of 
the parents or guardians of each individual. It 

does not appear that the ſtate ever aſſumed any in- 
ſpection or direction of them. By a law of Solon, 
| cnn the — were acquitted from maintain- 


ing 
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ing in their old age thoſe parents who had ne- 


glected to inſtruct them 1 in ſome n trade or 
buſineſs 8. 


Ix the progreſs of W = philoſophy 
and rhetorick came into faſhion, the better ſort of 
people uſed to ſend their children to the ſchools of 
philoſophers and rhetoricians, . in order to be in- 
ſtructed in thoſe faſhionable ſciences. But thoſe 
ſchools were not ſupported by the publick. They 


W vere for a long time barely tolerated by it. The 


demand for philoſophy and rhetorick was for a long 
time ſo ſmall, that the firſt profeſſed teachers of 
either could not find conſtant employment in any 


one city, but were obliged to travel about from 


place to place. In this manner lived Zeno of 
Elea, Protagoras, Gorgias, Hippias, and many 
others. As the demand increaſed, the ſchools both 
of philoſophy and rhetorick became ſtationary ; firſt 
in Athens, and afterwards in ſeveral other cities. 
W The ſtate however ſeems never to have encouraged 
them further than by aſſigning to ſome of them a 
particular place to teach in, which was ſometimes 
done too by private donors. The ſtate ſeems to 
have aſſigned the Academy to Plato, the Lyceum 
to Ariſtotle, and the Portico to Zeno of Citta the 
founder of the Stoics. But Epicurus bequeathed 
his gardens to his own ſchool. Till about the time 
of Marcus Antoninus however, no teacher appears 
to have had any ſalary from the publick, or to 
have had any other 'emoluments, but what aroſe 
from the honoraries or fees of his ſcholars. The 
bounty which that e emperor, as we 
3 1 K 8 learn 
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leatn from Lucian, beſtowed upon the teachers of 
philoſophy, probably laſted no longer than his own 
life. _There was nothing equivalent to the privile- 
ges of graduation, and to have attended any of 
thoſe ſchools was not neceſſary, in order to be per- 
mitted to practiſe any particular trade or profeſſion, 
If the opinion of their own utility could not draw 
9 75 to them, the law neither forced any body 
to go to them, nor rewarded any body for having 
gone to them. The teachers had no juriſdiction 
over their pupils, nor any other authority beſides 
that natural authority which ſuperior virtue and 
abilities never fail to procure from young people 
towards thoſe who are entruſted with any part of 
their education, : 


Ar Rome, the ſtudy of the civil lay made a 
part of the education, not of the greater part of 
the citizens, but of ſome particular Ebilies The 
young people however, who wiſhed to acquire 
knowledge in the law, had no publick ſchool to go 
to, and had no other method of ſtudying it than by 

frequenting the company of ſuch of their relations 
and friends, as were ſuppoſed to underſtand it. It 
is perhaps worth while to remark, that though the 
laws of the twelve tables were many of them co- 
pied from thoſe of ſome antient Greek republicks, 
yet law never ſrems to have grown up to be a ſci- 
ence in any republick of antient Greece. In Rome 
it became a ſcience very early, and gave a conſide- 
rable degree of illuſtration to thoſe citizens who 
had the reputation of underſtanding it. In the re- 


9 of antient Greece, particularly in Athens, 
i : the 
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the ordinary courts of juſtice conſiſted of nume- 
rous and therefore diforderly bodies of people, 


= who frequently decided almoſt at random, or as 


clamour, faction, and party ſpirit happened to de- 


termine. The ignominy of an unjuſt deciſion, 


when it was to be divided among five hundred, a 
thouſand, or fifteen hundfed people, (for ſome of 
their courts were ſo very numerous) could not fall 
very heavy upon any individual. At Rome, on 

the contrary, the principal courts of juſtice con- 


ſiſted either of a ſingle judge, or of a ſmall num- 


ber of judges, whoſe characters, eſpecially as they 
deliberated always in publick, could not fail to be 
very much affected by any raſh or unjuſt deciſion. 
In doubrful cafes, ſuch courts, from their anxiety 
to avoid blame, would naturally endeavour to ſhel- 
ter themſelves under the example or precedent of 
the Judges who had ſat before them either in the 
fame or in ſome other court. This attention to 


practice and precedent neceſſarily formed the Ro- 


man law into that regular and orderly ſyſtem in 
Which it has been delivered down to us; and the 
like attention has had the like effects upon the laws 
of every other country where ſuch attention has 
taken place. The ſuperiority of character in the 
Romans over that of the Greeks, ſo much re- 
marked by Polybius and Dionyſius of Halicarnaſ- 
ſus, was probably more owing to the better conſti- 


tution of their courts of juſtice, than to any of 


the circumſtances to which thoſe authors aſcribe it. 


The Romans are ſaid to have been particularly diſ- 


tinguiſhed for their ſuperior reſpe& to an oath. 
But the people who were accuſtomed to make oath 


only before ſome diligent and well informed court 


8 Wo 
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of juſtice, would naturally. be. much more atten- 
tive to what they ſwore; than they who were accuſ- 
tomed todo the ſame l before W and diſ- 


orderly aſſemblies. 


Tan abilities both civil and r of the 
Greeks and Romans will readily be allowed to have 
been at leaſt equal to thoſe of any modern nation. 
Our prejudice i is perhaps rather to over-rate them, 
But except in what related to military exerciſes, the 
ſtate ſeems to haye been at no pains to form thoſe 
great abilities : for I cannot be induced to believe 
that the muſical education of the Greeks could be 
of much conſequence in forming them. Maſters, 
however, had been found, it ſeems, for inſtructing 
the better ſort of people among thoſe nations in 
every art and ſcience in which the circumſtances of 
their ſociety rendered it neceſſary or convenient for 
them to be inſtructed. The demand for ſuch in- 
ſtruction produced, what it always produces, the 
talent for giving it; and the emulation which an 
2 competition never fails to excite, ap- 
ears to have brought that talent to a very high 
** N of perfection. In the attention which the 
antient philoſophers excited, in the empire which 
they acquired over the opinions and principles of 
their auditors, in the faculty which they poſſeſſed 
of giving a certain tone and character to the con- 
duct and converſation of thoſe auditors; they ap- 
pear to have been much ſuperior to any modern 
teachers. In modern times, the diligence of pub- 
lick teachers is more. or leſs corrupted by the cir- 
cumſtances, which render them more or leſs inde- 


pendent of their ſucceſs and reputation in their par- 
ticular 
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ticular profeſſions. Their ſalaries too put the pri- 


vate teacher, who would pretend to come into com- 
petition with them, in the ſame ſtate with a mer- 


| chant who attempts to trade without a bounty, in 


competition with thoſe who trade with a conſidera- 
ble one. If he ſells his goods at nearly the ſame 
price, he cannot have the ſame profit, and poverty 
and beggary at leaſt, if not bankruptcy and ruin, 
will infallibly be his lot. If he attempts to ſell 

them much dearer, he is likely to have fo few cuſ- 
tomers that his circumſtances will not be much 
mended. The privileges of graduation, beſides, 

are in many 'countries neceſſary, or at leaſt ex- 
tremely convenient to moſt men of learned profeſ- 


ſions, that is, to the far greater part of thoſe who 


have occaſion for a learned education. But thoſe 
privileges can be obtained only by attending the 


: lectures of the publick teachers. The moſt care- 


ful attendance upon the ableſt inſtructions of any 


private teacher, cannot always give any title to de- 


mand them. It is from theſe different cauſes that 
the private teacher of any of the ſciences which 
are commonly taught in univerſities, is in modern 
times generally conſidered as in the very loweſt or- 
der of men of letters. A man of real abilities can 
ſcarce find out a more humiliating or a more un- 
profitable employment to turn them to. The en- 
dowments of ſchools and colleges have in this man- 
ner not only corrupted the diligence of publick 
teachers, but have rendered it almoſt pn to 
have any good Private ones. 


Wexe there no publick inſtitutions for educa- 


tion, no ſyſtem, no ſcience would be taught for 
which 
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which there was not ſome demand; or which the 


Such ſyſtems, ſuch ſciences, can ſubſiſt nowhere 


ther independent of their induſtry. Were there 


Fea world. 


thing uſeleſs, abſurd, or fantaſtical in the com- 


* — — 


to form their mind to reſerve, to modeſty, to chat- 


—— 
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circumſtances of the times did not render it, either 
neceſſary, or convenient, or at leaſt faſhionable to 
learn, A private teacher could never find his ac- 
count in teaching either an exploded and antiqua- 
ted ſyſtem of a ſcience acknowledged to be uſeful, 
or a ſcience univerſally believed to be a mere uſe- 
leſs and pedantick heap of ſophiſtry and nonſenſe. 


but in thoſe incorporated ſocieties for education 
whoſe proſperity and revenue are 1n a great mea- 
ſure independent of their reputation, and altoge- 


no publick inſtitutions for education, a gentleman 
after going through with application and abilities 
the moſt complete courſe of education, which the 
circumſtances of the times were ſuppoſed to at- 
ford, could not come into the world completely ig- 
norant of every thing which is the common ſub- 
ject of converſation a——_—_ gentlemen and men of 


Tuxxx are no publick inſtitutions for the ady- 
cation of. women, and there is accordingly no- 


mon courſe of their education, They are taught 
what their parents or guardians judge it neceſſary or 
uſeful for them to learn; and they are taught no- 
thing elſe. Every part of their education tends 
evidently to ſome uſeful purpoſe; either to im- 
prove the natural attractions of their perſon, or 


tity, 
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tity, and to oeconomy; to render them both likely 
to become the miſtreſſes of a family, and to be- 


have properly when they have become fuch. In 
every part of her life a woman feels ſome con- 


veniency or advantage from every part of her 


education. It ſeldom happens that a man in any 
part of his life derives any convenieney or advan- 
tage from ſome of the moſt laborious and trouble- 
ſome parts of his education, 


Our the blink, therefore, to give no atten- 


tion, it may be aſked, to the education of the peo- 
ple? Or if it ought to give any, what are the 


different parts of education which it ought to attend 
to in the different orders of the people? and in 


= what manner ought it to attend to them? 


In ſome caſes the ſtate of the ſociety neceſſarily 
places the greater part of individuals in ſuch ſitu- 
ations as naturally form in them, without any at- 
tention of government, almoſt all the abilities and 


virtues which that ſtate requires, or perhaps can 


admit of. In other caſes the ſtate of the ſo- 
ciety does not place the greater part of indivi- 
duals in ſuch ſituations, and ſome attention of 


government is neceſſary in order to preveat the al- 


moſt entire corruption and degeneracy of the great 
body of the poopie. 


In the progreſs of the diviſion of labour, the 
employment of the far greater part of thoſe who 


live by labour, that is, of the great body of the 


people, comes to be confined to a very few ſimple 
| operati aa. 5 
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operations; frequently to one or two. But the 
underſtandings of the greater part of men are ne- 
cCeſſarily formed by their ordinary employments. 


The man whoſe whole life is ſpent in performing a 


few ſimple operations, of which the effects too are, 
perhaps, always the ſame, or very nearly the ſame, 
has no occaſion to exert his underſtanding,” or to 
exerciſe his invention in finding out expedients for 
removing difficulties which never occur. He na- 
turally looſes, therefore, the habit of ſuch exer- 
tion, and generally becomes as ſtupid and igno- 
rant as it is poſſible for a human creature to be- 
come. . The torpor of his mind renders him, not 
only incapable of reliſhing or bearing a part in any 
rational converſation, but of conceiving any gene- 
rous, noble, or tender ſentiment, and conſequently 
of forming any juſt judgment concerning many 
even of the ordinary duties of private life. Of 
the great and extenſive intereſts of his country, he 
is altogether incapable of judging; and unleſs ve- 
ry particular pains have been taken to render him 
otherwiſe, he is equally incapable of defending his 
country in war. The uniformity of his ſtationary 
life naturally corrupts the courage of his mind, 
and makes him regard with abhorrence the irre- 
gular, uncertain, and adventurous life of a ſol- 
dier. It corrupts even the activity of his body, 
and renders him incapable of exerting his ſtrength 
with vigour and perſeverence in any other employ- 
ment than that to which he has been bred. His 
dexterity at his own particular trade ſeems in this 
manner to be acquired at the expence of his intel. 
lectual, ſocial, and martial virtues. But in every 
improved 


2 


5 
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improved and civilzed ſociety this is the ſtate into 
which the labouring poor, that 1s, the great body 
of the people, mult neceſſarily fall, unleſs rene, 
ment takes ſome pains to prevent * 


\ 


Ir is otheveife ih the We as they 


are commonly called, of hunters, of ſhepherds, 


and even of huſbandmen in that rude ſtate of huſ- 
bandry which precedes the improvement of manu- 


factures, and the extenſion of foreign commerce. 
In ſuch ſocieties the varied occupations of every 
man oblige every man to exert his capacity, and 
to invent expedients for removing difficulties which 
are continually occurring. Invention is kept alive, 


and the minds of men are not ſuffered to fall into 


that drowſy ſtupidity which in a civilized ſociety 
ſeems to benumb the underſtanding of almoſt all 
the inferior ranks of people. In thoſe barbarous 
ſocieties, as they are called, every man, it has 
already been obſerved, is a warrior. Every man 
too is in ſome meaſure a ſtateſman, and can form 


a tolerable judgment concerning the intereſt of 


2 ſociety, and the conduct of thoſe who govern 


How far their chiefs are good judges in peace, 


or a leaders in war, is obvious to the obſerva- 
tion of almoſt every ſingle man among them. In 
ſuch a ſociety indeed, no man can well acquire 


that improved and refined underſtanding which a 


few men ſometimes poſſeſs in a more civilized 


ſtate. Though in a rude ſociety there is a good 


deal of variety in the occupations of every indivi- 
dual, there is not a great deal in thoſe of the whole 
ſociety. Every man does, or is capable of doing, 
almoſt * thing which any other man does or is 

Capable 
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capable of doing. Every man has a conſidera- 
ble degree of knowledge, ingenuity and inven- 
tion ; but ſcarce any man has a great degree. The 
degree, however, which is commonly poſſeſſed, 
is generally ſufficient for conducting the whole 
ſimple buſineſs of the ſociety. In a civilized ſtate, 
on the contrary, though there is little variety in 
the occupations of the greater part of indivi- 
duals, there is an almoſt infinite variety in thoſe 
of the whole ſociety. Theſe varied occupations 
preſent an almoſt infinite variety of objects to the 
contemplation of thoſe few who, being attached 
to no particular occupation themſelves, have lei- 
ſure and inclination to examine the occupations of 
other people. The contemplation of ſo great a 
variety of objects neceſſarily exerciſes their minds 
in endleſs compariſons and combinations, and ren- 
ders their underſtandings in an extraordinary de- 
gree both acute and comprehenſive. Unleſs thoſe 
few, however, happen to be placed i in ſome very 
particular ſituations, their great abilities, though 
honourable to themſelves, may contribute very lit- 
tle to the good government or happineſs of their 
. Notwithſtanding the great abilities of thoſe 
few, all the nobler parts of the human character 
may be in a great meaſure obliterated and extin- 


guiſhed in che great body of the 1 


Tux edueation of the common people requires, 
perhaps, in a civilized and commercial ſociety, the 
attention of the publick more than that of people 
of ſome rank and fortune. People of ſome rank 
and fortune are generally eighteen or nineteen years 
of age before they enter upon that particular bu- 
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lineſs, - profeſſion, or trade, by which they pro- 


poſe to diftinguiſh themſelves in the world. They 


have before that full time to acquire, or at leaſt to 
fit themſelves for afterwards acquiring, every ac- 


compliſhment which can recommend them to the 


publick eſteem, or render them worthy of it, Their 


parents or guardians are generally ſufficiently anxi- 


ous that they ſhould be ſo accompliſhed, and are in 


moſt caſes willing enough to lay out the expence 


which is neceſſary for that purpoſe. If they are 


not always properly educated, it is ſeldom from the 
want of EXPENCE laid out upon their education ; 
but from the improper application of that ex- 


pence. It is ſeldom from the want of, maſters; 


but from the negligence and incapacity of the maſ- 


ters who are to be had, and from the difficulty, or 


rather from the impoſſibility which there is in the 
preſent ſtate of things of finding any better. The 
employments too in which people of ſome rank or 
fortune ſpend the greater part. of their lives are 


not, like thoſe. of the common people, ſimple 


and uniform, They are almoſt all of them 
extremely complicated, and ſuch as exerciſe 
the head more than the hands. The under- 
ſtandings of thoſe who are engaged in ſuch em- 


ployments can ſeldom grow torpid from want of 


exerciſe, The employments of people of ſome 
rank and fortune. beſides, are ſeldom ſuch as ha- 
raſs them from morning to night. They generally 
have a good deal of leiſure, during which they may 
perfect themſelves in every branch either of uſe- 


ful or ornamental knowledge of which they may 


have laid the foundation, or for which they may 
have 2 ſome * the earlier * of life. 
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I js otherwiſe with the common people. They 
have little time to ſpare for education. Their Pa- 
rents can ſcarce afford to maintain them even in 
| infancy. As ſoon as they are able to work, they 
muſt apply to ſome trade by which they can earn 
their ſubſiſtence. That trade too is generally ſo 
ſimple and uniform as to give little exerciſe to the 
underſtanding, while at the ſame time their labour 
is both ſo conſtant and ſo ſevere, that it leaves 
them little leiſure and leſs inclination to apply to, or 
even to think of ny thing a. 


Bor though the common bt cannot in any 
civilivel ſociety be ſo well inſtructed as people of 
ſome rank and fortune, the moſt eſſential parts of 
education, however, to read, write, and account, 
can be acquired at ſo early a period of life, that the 
greater part even of thoſe who are to be bred to 
the loweſt occupations, have time to acquire them 
before they can be employed in thoſe occupati- 
tions. For a very ſmall expence the publick can 
facilitate, can encourage, and can even impoſe 
upon almoſt the whole body of the people, the 
neceſſity of acquiring thoſe moſt eſſential parts 
of education. 


Tur publick can facilitate this acquiſition "Ip eſ- 
tabliſhing in every pariſh or diſtrict a little ſchool, 
where children may be taught for a reward ſo mo- 
derate, that even a common labourer may afford 
it; the maſter being partly, but not wholly paid 
by the publick ; becauſe if he was wholly, or even 
principally paid by it, he would ſoon learn to 
neglect his buſineſs. In Scotland the eftabliſhment 
by et of 
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of ſuch pariſh ſchools has taught almoſt the Wn 


common people to read, and a very. great propor- 
tion of them to write and account. In England 


the eſtabliſhment of charity ſchools has had an 


effect of the ſame kind, though not ſo univerſally, 
becauſe the eſtabliſhment is not ſo univerſal, If 


in thoſe little ſchools the books by which the chil- 


dren are taught to read were a little more inſtruc- 
tive than they commonly are; and, if inſtead of 
the little ſmattering of L acio. which the chil- 
dren of the common. people are ſometimes taught 
there, and which can. ſcarce ever be of any uſe 
to them, they were inſtructed in the elementary 
parts of geometry and mechanicks, the literary edu- 
cation of this rank of people would perhaps be as 


compleat as it is capable of being. There is ſcarce 
a common trade which does not afford ſome oppor- 


tunities of applying to it the principles of geome- 

try and mechanicks, and which would not there- 
fore gradually exerciſe and improve the common 
people in thoſe principles, the neceſſary intro- 
duction to the moſt ſublime as well as to the moſt 
uſeful ſciences. | 


Taz publick can encourage the acquiſition of 
thoſe moſt eſſential parts of education by giving 
ſmall premiums, and little badges of diſtin&ion, 


to the children of the common people who excel i in 


them. 


Taz — can impoſe upon almoſt the whole 
body of the people the neceſſity of acquiring thoſe 
moſt eſſential parts of education, by obliging every 


man to merge an examination or probation in 


them 
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them before he can obtain the freedom in any cor- 
re ion, or be allowed to ſet up any e either 


a village'or town corporate.” 


"ow was in this manner, by facilitating he l 
ftion of their military and gymnaſtick exerciſes, 
by encouraging it, and even by impoſing upon 

the whole body of the people the neceſſity of 

learning thoſe exerciſes, that the Greek and Roman 
republicks maintained the martial fpirit of their 
reſpective citizens. They facilitated the acquiſi- 
tion of thoſe exerciſes by appointing a certain 
place for learning and practiſing them, and by 
granting to certain maſters the privilege of teach · 
ing in that place. Thoſe maſters do not appear 
to have had either ſalaries or excluſive privileges 
of any kind. Their reward conſiſted altogether in 
what they got from their ſcholars; and a citizen 
who had learnt his exerciſes in the publick Gym- 
nafia, had no ſort of legal advantage over one who 
had learnt them privately, provided the latter had 
learned them equally well. Thoſe republicks encou- 
raged the acquiſition of thoſe exerciſes by be- 
ſtowing little premiums and badges of diſtincti- 
on upon thoſe who excelled in them. To have 
gained a prize in the Olympick, Iſthmian or Ne- 
mean games, gave Hluftration not only to the per- 
ſon who gained it, but to his whole family and 
kindred. The obligation which every citizen was 
wo to ſerve a certain number of years, if called 
„in the armies of the republick, ſufficiently 
impoſed the neceſlity of learning thoſe exerciſes 
without which he could not be. fir for chat ſervice. 
| Thar 
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practice of military exerciſes, unleſs government 


takes proper pains to ſupport it, goes gradually to 


decay, and, together with it, the martial ſpirit of 
the great body of the people, the example of mo- = 


dern Europe fufficiently demonſtrates. But the ſe- 


curity of every ſociety muſt always depend, more 
or leſs, upon the martial ſpirit of the great body of 


the people. In the preſent times, indeed, that 


martial ſpirit alone, and unſupported by à well 
diſciplined ſtanding army, would not perhaps be 
ſufficient for the defence and ſecurity of any ſocie- 
ty. But where every citizen had the ſpirit of a ſol- 
dier, a ſmaller ſtanding army would ſurely be re- 
quiſite. That ſpirit beſides would neceſſarily dimi- 


niſh very much the dangers to liberty, whether real 


or imaginary, which are commonly apprehended 
from a ſtanding army. As it would very much fa- 
cilitate the operations of that army againſt a foreign 


invader, ſo it would obſtruct them as much if un- 


fortunately they ſhould ever be directed OF the 
conſtitution of the ſtate, 


Tut antient inſtitutions of Greece and Rome ſeem 
to have been much more effectual for maintaining 
the martial ſpirit of the great body of the people, 
than the eſtabliſhment of what are called the mili- 
tias of modern times. They were much mote ſim- 
ple. When they were once eſtabliſhed, they exe- 
cuted themſelves, and it required little or no atten- 
tion from government to maintain them in the moſt 


perfect vigour. Whereas to maintain even in to- 


lerable execution the complex regulations of any 


modern militia, requires the continual and painful 
e attention 
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attention of government, without. which they are 
conſtantly falling into total neglect and diſuſe, 
The influence _ beſides, of the antient inſtitutions 
was much more univerſal. By means of them the 
whole body of the people was completely inſtruct- 
ed in the uſe of arms. Whereas it is but a very 
ſmall part of them who can ever be ſo inſtructed 
by the regulations of any modern militia; except, 
perhaps, that of Switzerland. But a coward, a 
man incapable either of defending or of revenging 
himſelf, evidently wants one of the moſt eſſential 
parts of the character of a man. He is as much 
mutilated and deformed in his mind as another is 
in his body, who is either deprived of ſome of its 


moſt eſſential members, or has loſt the uſe of thoſe iſ 


members. He is evidently the more wretched and 
miſerable of the two; becauſe happineſs and mi- 
ſery, which reſide altogether in the mind, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily depend more upon the healthful or un- 
healthful, the murilated or entire ſtate of the mind, 
than upon that of the body. Even though the mar- 
tial ſpirit of the people were of no uſe towards the 

defence of the ſociety, | yet to prevent that ſort of 
mental mutilation, deformity, and  wretchedneſs 
which cowardice neceſſarily involves in it, from 
ſpreading themſelves through the great body of 
the people, would ſtill deſerve the moſt ſerious at- 
tention of government; in the ſame manner as it 
would deſerve its moſt ſerious attention to prevent 
a leproſy or any other loathſome and offenſive diſ- 
eaſe, though neither mortal nor dangerous, from 
ſpreading itſelf among them; though perhaps no 
other publick good might reſult from ſuch attention 


| beides che prevention of ſo great a publick evil. 
THE 
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Taz ſame thing may be ſaid of the groſs igno- 
rance and ſtupidity which, in a civilized ſociety, 
ſeem ſo frequently to benumb the underſtandings of 
all the inferior ranks of people. A man, without 
the proper uſe of the intellectual faculties of a man, 
is, if poſſible, more contemptible than even a cow- 


ard, and ſeeins to be mutilated and deformed in a 


ſtill more eſſential part of the character of human 


nature. Though the ſtate was to derive no advan- 


tage from the inſtruction of the inferior ranks of 
people; it wotild ſtill deſerve its attention that they 
ſnould not be altogether, uninſtructed. The ftate, 
However, derives no inconfiderable advantage from 
their inſtruction-. Fhe more they are inſtructed, 

che leſs able they ate to tlie deluſions of enthuſiaſm 
and ſuperſtition, which, among ignorant nations, 
frequently occaſion the moſt dreadful diſorders. An 
inſtructed 1 intelligent people beſides are always 
more decent and orderly than an ignorant and ſtu- 


pid one. Fhey feel themſelves each individually 


more reſpectable, and more likely to obtain the re- 
ſpect of their lawful ſuperiors, and they are therefore 
more diſpoſed to reſpect thoſe ſuperiors. They are 
more diſpoſed to examine, and more capable of 
ſeeing through, the intereſted complaints of faction 
and ſedition, and they are, upon that account, leſs apt 
to be miſled into any wanton or unneceſſary oppoſi- 

tion to the meaſures of government. In free coun- 
tries, where the ſafety of government depends very 


much upoſ the favourable judgment which the peo- 


ple may form of its conduct, it muſt ſurely be of 
the higheſt importance that they ſhould not be diſ- 


poſed to judge raſhly or capriciouſly concerning it. 
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Auricls I. 


| of) the Expence 75 the Inflitutions for the a- 


of People of al u. 
THE * * * nee of 0 


of all ages are chiefly thoſe for religious inſtruction. 
This is a ſpecies of inſtruction of which the object 
is not ſo much to render the people good citizens 
in this world, as to prepare them for another and 
| a better world in a life to come. The teachers of 
the doctrine which contains this inſtruction, in 


the ſame manner as other teachers, may either 


depend: altogether for their ſubſiſtence upon the 


voluntary contributions of their hearers; or they 


may derive it from ſome other fund to which 


the law of their country may entitle them; ſuch 
as a landed eſtate, a tythe or land- tax, an eſta- 
bliſhed ſalary or ſtipend. Their exertion, their 
zeal and induſtry, are Jikely to be much greater in 
the former ſituation than in the latter. In this 
reſpect the teachers of new religions have always 
had a conſiderable advantage in attacking thoſe 
antient and eſtabliſhed ſyſtems of which the cler- 


gy, repoſing themſelves upon their benefices, had 
| neglected to keep up the fervour of faith and de- 
votion in the great body of the people; and having 


given themſelves up to indolence, were become al- 


together incapable of making any vigorous exertion 
in defence even of their own eſtabliſhment. The 


clergy. of an eſtabliſhed and well endowed. religion 
frequently become men of learning and elegance, 
who poſſeſs all the virtues of gentlemen, or which 

; 111 „bean 


can recommend them to the eſteem of gentlemen; 


and which had perhaps been the original cauſes 
of the ſucceſs and eſtabliſhment of their religion. 


Such a clergy, when attacked by a ſer of popu- 


lar and bold, though perhaps ſtupid and ignorant 


enthuſiaſts, feel themſelves as perfectly defenceleſs 


as the indolent, effeminate, and full- fed nations of 
the ſouthern parts of Aſia, when they were invad- 


ed by the active, hardy, and hungry Tartars of the 


North. Such a clergy, upon ſuch an emergency, 


have commonly no. other reſource than to call 
upon the civil magiſtrate to perſecute, deſtroy, 


or drive out their adverſaries as diſturbers of the 


publick peace. It was thus that the Roman ca- 
tholick clergy called upon the civil magiſtrate to 
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but they are apt gradually to loſe the qualities,” 2 
both good and bad, which gave them authority 
and influence with the inferior ranks of people, 


perſecute the proteſtants; and the church of Eng- 


land to perſecute the diſſenters; and that in general 


every religious ſect, when it has once enjoyed for a 
century or two the ſecurity of a legal eſtabliſnment, 


has found itſelf incapable of making any vigorous -, _ © 
defence againſt any new ſe& which choſe to attack | 
its doctrine or diſcipline. Upon ſuch occaſions 


the advantage in point of learning and good 
writing may ſometimes be on the ſide of the eſ- 


_ tabliſhed church. But the arts of popularity, all 


the arts of gaining proſelytes, are conſtantly on 
the fide of its adverſaries. In England thoſe arts 
nave been long neglected by the wel l-endowed 
clergy of the eſtabliſhed church, and are at pre- 


ſent chiefly cultivated by the diſſenters and by the 


methodiſts. The independent proviſions, how- 
CE L 2 Fenn ever, 
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ever, which in many places have been made for 
diſſenting teachers, by means of voluntary ſub- | 
ſcriptions, of truſt· rights, and other evaſions of the 
law, ſeem very much to have abated the zeal and 
activity of thoſe teachers. They have many of 
them become very learned, ingenious, and reſpect- 
able men; but they have in general ceaſed to be 
very popular preachers. The methodiſts, without 
half the N of che diſſenters,” are much more 
in * 


Id "i church of Rome, the induſtry and zeal 
of the inferior clergy is kept more alive by the 
powerful motive of ſelf-intereſt than perhaps in 
any eſtabliſhed proteſtant church. The parochial 
clergy derive, many of them, a very conſiderable 
part of their ſubſiſtence from the voluntary obla- 
tions of the people; a ſource of revenue which 
confeſſion gives them many opportunities of im- 
proving. The mendicant orders derive their whole 
ſubſiſtence from ſuch oblations. It is with them, 
as with the huſſars and light infantry of ſome ar- 
mies, no plunder, no pay. The parochial clergy 
are like thoſe teachers whoſe reward depends partly 
upon their ſalary, and partly upon the fees or ho- 
noraries which they get from their pupils, and theſe 
muſt always depend more or leſs upon their induſ- 
try and reputation. The mendicant orders are 
like thoſe teachers whoſe ſubſiſtence depends alto- 
gether upon their induſtry. They are obliged, 

| Gerefore: to uſe every art which can animate the 

_ devotion of the common people. The eftabliſh- 
ment of the two great mendicant orders of St. Do- 
minick and St. F N it is obſerved by Ma- 
| chiavel, 


n lays by far the moſt illuſtrious philoſopher and hiſ- 
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chiavel, revived, in the thirteenth and fourteenth 


centuries, the languiſhing faith and devotion of 
the catholick church. In Roman catholick coun- 


tries the ſpirit. of | devotion is ſupported altoge. 


ther by the monks and by the poorer parochial 
clergy. The great dignitaries of the church, with 
all the accompliſhments of gentlemen and men of 
the world, and ſometimes with thoſe of men of 
learning, are careful enough to maintain the ne- 


ceſſary diſcipline over their inferiors, but ſeldom 


give themſelves any trouble about the inſtruction 
of the people. 


% Most of the arts and profeſſions in a ſtate,” 


torian of the preſent age, are of ſuch a nature, 
that, while they promote the intereſts of the ſo- 


« ciety, they are alſo. uſeful or agreeable to ſome 


ce individuals; and in that caſe, the conſtant rule 
* of the magiſtrate, except, perhaps, on the firſt 
introduction of any art, is to leave the pro- 
« fefſion to itſelf, and truſt its encouragement to 
< the individuals who reap the benefit of it. The 


d artizans finding their profits to riſe by the favour 


« of their cuſfomers, increaſe, as much as poſſi- 
* ble, their {kill and induſtry ; and as matters are 
* not diſturbed by any injudicious tampering, the 
* commodity 1s always ſure to be at all times nearly 
« cen to the demand.” 


| « Bur there 1 alſo ſome callings, which, 


< though uſeful and even neceſſary in a ſtate, 


bring no advantage or pleaſure to any individual, 
* and the ſupreme power is obliged to alter its 
conduct 
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„ conduct with regard to the retainers of thoſe 


profeſſions. It muſt give them publick encou- 
ragement in order to their ſubſiſtence; and it 
muſt provide againſt that negligence to which 
they will naturally be ſubject, either by annex- 
ing particular honours to the profeſſion, by 
eſtabliſhing a long ſubordination of ranks and a 
ſtrict dependance, or by ſome other expedient. 


The perſons employed in the finances, fleets, 


and 8 are inſtances of this order of 


men.“ 


10 a: IR * be thought, 1 firſt ſight, 
that the eccleſiaſticks belong to the firſt claſs, 


: and that their encouragement, as well as that of 
lawyers and phyſicians, may ſafely be entruſted 
to the liberality of individuals, who are at- 


tached to their doctrines, and who find benefit 
or conſolation from their ſpiritual miniſtry and 
aſſiſtance. Their induſtry and vigilance will, 
no doubt, be whetted by ſuch an additional mo- 
tive; and their ſkill in the profeſſion, as well as 


their addreſs in governing the minds of the peo 
ple, muſt receive daily increaſe, from their in- 


n. e W and attention. 


„Bur if we * h ahe: matter more clay, 


we ſhall find, that this intereſted diligence of 
the clergy is what every wiſe legiſlator will ſtudy 
to prevent; becauſe in every religion except the 
true, it is highly pernicious, and it has even a 


natural tendency to pervert the true, by infu- 


ling into it a . mixture of ſuperſtition, 


N Face ge Oh DO. 
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=” tolly, and deluſion. Each ghoſtly praQutioner, 


in order to render himſelf. more precious and 
« ſacred in the eyes of his retainers, will inſpire 
« them with the moſt violent abhorrence of all 


other ſes, and continually endeavour, by ſore 
„ novelty, to excite the languid devotion of his 
audience. No regard will be paid to truth, 


« morals, or decency in the doctrines inculcated. 
« Every. tenet will be adopted that beſt ſuits the 


diſorderly affections of the human frame. Cuſ- 
* tamers will be drawn to each conventicle by 
new induſtry and addreſs in practiſing on the 
« paſſions and credulity of the populace. And 


jn the end the civil magiſtrate will find, that he 
has dearly paid for his pretended frugality, in 
« ſaving a fixed eſtabliſhment for the priefts; and ; 
that in reality the moſt decent and advantageous 


7 compoſition, which he can make with the ſpiri- 

« tual. guides, is to bribe their indolence, by aſ-. 

« ſigning ſtated ſalaries to their profeſſion, and 

« rendering it ſuperfluous. for them to be farther 

active, than merely to prevent their flock from 
. - ſtraying in queſt of new paſtures. . And in this 


© manner eccleſiaſtical. eſtabliſhments, though 


«, commonly they aroſe at firſt from religious views, 
prove in the end r to the EPO 
Be intereſts of ſociety.” _ 


ob — — may = Nags the good e or bad bo | 


effects of the independent proviſion of the clergy; 
it has, perhaps, been very ſeldom beſtowed upon 
them from any view to thoſe effects. Times of 


| violent n en, bang n been a 


* . 
- r 8 
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times of equally violent political Walde b Upon 
ſuch occaſions each political party has: either found 
it, or imagined it, for its intereſt to league itſelf 
with ſome one or other of the contending religious 
ſects. But this could be done only by adopting, 
or at leaſt by favouring, the tenets of that parti- 
cular:e@; The ſe& which had the good fortune 
to be leagued with the conquering party, neceſſa- 
rily ſhared in the victory of its ally, by whoſe-fa- 
vour and protection it was ſoon enabled in ſome de- 
gree to ſilence and ſubdue all its adverſaries. 
Thoſe adverſaries had generally leagued themſelves 
with the enemies of the conquering party, and 
were therefore the enemies of that party. The 
clergy of this particular ſect having thus become 
complete maſters of the field, and their influence 
and authority with the great body of the people 
being in its higheſt vigour, they were powerful 
enough to over-awe the chiefs and leaders of theit 
own party, and to oblige the civil magiſtrate to re- 
ſpect their opinions and inclinations. Their Kft 

demand was generally, that he ſhould ſilence and 
ſubdue all their adverſaries; and their ſecond, that 
he ſhould beſtow an independent proviſion on 
themſelves. As they had generally contributed a 
good deal to the victory, it ſeemed not unreaſona- 
ble that they ſhould have ſome ſhare in the ſpoil. 
They were weary beſides of humouring t the people, 
and of depending upon their caprice for a ſubſiſt- 
ence. In making this demand therefore they con- 
ſulted- their own eaſe and comfort, without trou- 
bling themſelves about the effect which it might 
have | in future times _ the influence and autho- 
Fa rity 


7 


k&s; ; the teachers of each ſect hay: by concert, 
Rec" ws 


rity: of their order. The civil magiſtrate, who 


could comply with this. demand only by giving 
them ſomething which he would have choſen much 


rather to take or to keep to himſelf, was ſeldom 


very forward to grant it. Neceſſity, however, al- 
ways forced him to ſubmit at laſt, though fre- 


quently not till e rg a _ 
affected excuſes. „ ee 


Bor if. politicks 20 never ec in che 10 Xn re- 


ligion, had the conquering party never adopted the 
tenets of one ſect more than thoſe of another, when 


it had gained the victory, it would probably have 


dealt equally and impartially with all the different 


ſects, and have allowed every man to chuſe his own 


prieſt and his own religion as he thought proper. 
There would in this caſe, no doubt, have been a 


great multitude of religious ſects. Almoſt every 


different congregation might probably have made 


a little ſect by itſelf, or have entertained ſome pe- 

culiar tenets of its own. Each teacher would no 
doubt have felt himſelf under the neceſſity of 
making the utmoſt exertion, and of uſing every 
art both to preſerve and to increaſe the number of 


his diſciples. But as every other teacher. "_— 
have felt himſelf under the ſame neceſſity, t 
ſacceſs of no orie teacher, or ſect of daes 


could have been very great. The intereſted and 


active zeal of religious teachers can be dangerous 


and troubleſome only where there is either but one 
ſect tolerated in the ſociety, or where the whole of 


a large ſociety is divided into two or three great 
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nnd under a regular diſcipline and ſubordination. 
- But that zeal muſt be altogether: innocent where 
tte fociety is divided into to or three hundred, or 
perhaps into as many thouſand ſmall ſects, of which 

no one could be conſiderable enough to diſturb the 

publick tranquillity. The teachers of each ſect, 
| ſeeing themſelves ſurrounded on all ſides with more 
adverſaries than friends, would be obliged to learn 
that candour and moderation which is ſo ſeldom to 
de found among the teachers of thofe great ſects, 
whale tenets being ſupported by the civil magiſtrate, 
are held in veneration by almoſt all the inhabitants 
af | extenfive kingdoms and empires, and who 
therefore ſee flothing round them but followers, 
duiſciples, and humble admirers.” The teachers of 
each little ſect, finding themſelves almoſt alone, 
would be obliged to reſpect thoſe of almoſt every 
ather ſect, and the conceſſions which they would 
mutually find it both convenient and agreeable to 
make to one another, might in time probably re- 
duce the doctrine of the greater part of them to 
that pure and rational religion, free from every 
mixture of abſurdity, impoſture, or fanaticiſm, 
ſuch as wiſe men have in all ages of the world 
viſhed to ſee eſtabliſned; but ſuch. as pofitive law 
las perhaps never yet eſtabliſhed, and probably ne- 
ver will eſtabliſn in any country: becauſe with re- 
gad to religion, poſitive law always has been, and 
probably. always will, be, more or leſs influenced 
dy popular ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm. This 
plan of eccleſiaſtical government, or more proper- 
ty of no eceleſiaſtical government, was what the 
ſect called independents, a ſect no doubt of very 


vild enthuſiaſts, 9 to eſtabliſh in England 
| 2 towards 
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towards the end of the civil war. If. it had been 


eſtabliſhed, though of a very unphiloſophical ori- 
gin, it would probably by this time have been 


productive of the moſt philoſophical good temper 


and moderation with regard to every ſort of —_ 


ous principle. It has been eſtabliſhed in Pennſylva- 


nia, where, though the quakers happen to be the 

moſt numerous ſect, the law in reality favours no 
one ſect more than another, and it is there ſaid to 
have been productive of this nn _ | 

temper and mogeranion, | | 3 8 


Bur ha this cnc of t treatment ſhould = 
not be productive of this temper and mode- 
ration in all, or even in the greater part of the re- 

_ ligious ſects of a particular country; yet provided 

[thoſe ſets were ſufficiently numerous, and each of 

them conſequently too ſmall to diſturb the publick 25 

tranquillity, the exceſlive zeal of each ſect for its 

particualr tenets, could not well be productive of 

any very hurtful effects, but, on the contrary, 5 
ſeveral good ones: and if the government wass 

perfectly decided both to let them̃ all alone, and to 

oblige them all to let alone one another, there i is 


little danger that they would not of their own ac- 


cord ſubdivide themſelves faſt enough, Thy as — | 
to become ſufficiently numergus. 


In every. civilized ſociety, 1 in every RS where 
the diſtinction of ranks has once been completely 
eſtabliſhed, there have been always two different 
ſchemes or ſyſtems of morality current at the ſame 
time; of which the one may be called the ſtrict or 
| auſtere; the other the liberal, or, if you will, * 
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loaſe ſyſtem.” The former is generally admired. and 
| reyered by the common people: the latter is com- 

3 monly more eſteemed and adopted by what are call- 
eed people of faſhion. The degree of diſapproba- 
tion with which we ought to mark the vices of le- 

vity, the vices which are apt to ariſe from great 
proſperity, and from the exceſs of gaiety and good 
humour, ſeems to conſtitute the principal diſ- 
tinction between thoſe two oppoſite ſchemes or 

ſyſteme. In the liberal or looſe ſyſtem, luxury, 

wanton and even diſorderly mirth, the purſuit of 

pleaſure to ſome degree of intemperance, the breach 

of chaſtity, at leaſt in one of the two ſexes, &c. 

provided they are not accompanied with groſs in- 

decency, and do not lead to falſhood or injul- 

rice, are generally treated with a good deal of in- 
dulgence, and are eaſily either excuſed or pardon- 

ed altogether. In the auſtere ſyſtem, on the 
contrary, thoſe exceſſes are regarded with the ut- 

moſt abhorrence and deteſtation. The vices of le- 

vity are always ruinous to the common people, 

and a ſingle week's thoughtleſſneſs and diſſipation 

is often ſufficient to undo a poor workman for 

ever, and to drive him through deſpair upon 
committing the moſt enormous crimes. The 

wiſer and better ſort of the common people there 

; fore, have always the utmoſt abhorrence and de- 
teſtation of ſuch exceſſes, which their experience 

tells them are ſo immediately fatal to people of 

| | their condition. The diforder and extravagance 
I! of ſeveral years, on the contrary, will not always 
ruin a man of faſhion, and people of that rank 


are © very apt to | conſider the 225 of indulging 1 in 
ſome 


; | rally drawn their earlieſt, as well as their moſt 


; rality has, accordingly, been adopted by thoſe N 
ſects almoſt conſtantly, or with very few excep- 


_ 
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ſome degree of exceſs as one of the eg of 
their fortune, and the liberty of doing ſo without = 
cenſure or reproach, as one of the privileges which G | 
belong to their ſtation. In people of their own' 
ſtation, therefore, they regard ſuch exceſſes with 
but a ſmall degree of diſapprobation, and cenſure” 
them either very . or not at all. e 


Aisoir all refbiqus ſets have begun among | 
the common people, from whom they have gene- 


numerous pröſelytes. The auſtere ſyſtem of mo- 


tions; for there have been ſome. It was the ſyſtem 

by which they could beſt recommend themſelyes 

to that order of people to whom they firſt pro- 

poſed * their plan of reformation upon what had 

been before eſtabliſhed. Many of them, perhaps 

the greater part of them, have even endeavoured. 

to gain credit by refining upon this auſtere ſyſtem, 

and by carrying it to ſome degree of folly and 

extravagance ; and this exceſſive rigour has fre- 

quently recommended them more than any thing 

elſe to the reſpect and veneration of the common 

people. 3 

A Man of rank and fortune is by his ſtation the 

diſtinguiſhed member of a great ſociety, who at- 

tend to every part of his conduct, and who there- 

by oblige him to attend to every part of it him- 

ſelf. His authority and conſideration depend 

very much upon the reſpe& which this ſociety 

W to him. He dare not do any thing Which 
would ö 
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would diſgrace or diſcredit him in it, and he is 
obliged to a very ſtrict obſervation of that ſpecies 
of merals, whether liberal or auſtere, which the 
general'-conſent of this ſociety preſcribes to per- 
ſons of his rank and fortune. A man of low 
condition, on the contrary, is far from being a 
diiſtinguiſned member of any great ſociety. While 
he remains in a country village his conduct may 
be: attended to, and he may be obliged to at- 
tend to it himſelf. In this ſituation, and in this 
ſituation only, he may have what is called a cha- 
racter to loſe. But as ſoon as he comes into a 
great city, he is ſunk in obſcurity and darkneſs. 
His conduct is obſerved and attended to by no- 
body, and he is therefore very likely to neglect it 
« himſelf, and to abandon [himſelf to every fort of 


| low profligacy and vice. He never emerges fo 


: — 


effectually from this obſcurity, his conduct never 
excites ſo much the attention of any reſpectable 
ſociety, as by his becoming the member of a 
ſmall —— ſect. He from that moment ac- 
quires a degree of conſideration which he never 
had before. All his brother ſectaries are, for 
the credit of the ſect, intereſted to obſerve his 
conduct, and if he gives occaſion to any ſcan- 
dal, if he deviates very much from thoſe au- 
ſtere morals which they almoſt always require 
of one another, to puniſh him by what is al- 
Ways a very ſevere puniſhment, even where no 
ciyil effects attend it, expulſion or excommunica- 
tion from the ſect. In little religious ſects, ac- 
cordingly, the morals of the common people have 
been almoſt always remarkably regular and order- 
ly; r much more ſo than in the eſtabliſhed 

church, 
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church. The morals of: thoſe little ſects indeed 
have frequently been rather een n. 


* 


e are two very ealy * effectual reme- 
dies, however, by whoſe. joint operation the ſtate 
might, without violence, correct whatever was 
unſocial or diſagreeably rigorous in the morals of 
all the little ſects into winch the country was di- 
vided. 


Tux firſt of thoſe remedies is the ſtudy of 
ſcience and philoſophy, which the ſtate might 
render almoſt univerſal among all people of mid- 
dling or more than middling rank and fortune; 


not by giving ſalaries to teachers in order to 


make them negligent and idle, but by inſtituting 
ſome ſort of probation, even in the higher and 
more difficult ſciences, to be undergone by every 
perſon before he was permitted to exerciſe any 
liberal profeſſion, or before he could be receiv- 
ed as a candidate for any honourable office of 
truſt or profit. If the ſtate impoſed upon this 


order of men the neceſſity of learning, it would 


have no occaſion to give itſelf any trouble about 
providing them with proper teachers. They 
would ſoon find better teachers for themſelves 
than any whom the ſtate could provide for them. 
Science is the great antidote to the poiſon of en- 
thuſiaſm and ſuperſtition ; and where all the ſupe- 


rior ranks of people were ſecured from it, the in- 


ferior ranks could not be much expoſed to it, 
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Tut ſecond of thoſe remedies is the frequency 
and gaiety of publick diverſions. The ſtate by 
encouraging, that is by giving entire liberty to all 
thoſe who for their own intereſt would attempt, 
without ſcandal or indecency, to amuſe and divert 
the people by painting, poetry, muſic, dancing; 
by all ſorts of dramatic repreſentions and exhibi- 
tions, would eaſily diſſipate in the greater part 
of them that melancholy and gloomy humour 
which is almoſt always the nurſe of popular ſu- 
perſtition and enthuſiaſm. Publick diverſions 
have always been the objects of dread and ha- 
tred to all the fanatical promoters of thoſe po- 
pular frenzies. The gaiety and good humour 
which thoſe diverſions inſpire, were altogether in- 
conſiſtent with that temper of mind, which was 
fitteſt for their purpoſe, or which they could beſt 
work upon. Dramatic repreſentations, beſides, fre- 
quently expoſing their artifices to publick ridicule, 
and ſometimes even to publick execration, were 
upon that account more than all other diverſions 
the Wee of their n Wen bn | 


* a country der the law farbig the teach- 
ers of no one religion more than thoſe of another, 
it would not be neceſſary that any of them ſhould 
have any particular or immediate dependency upon 
the ſovereign or executive power; or that he ſhould 
have any ching to do either in appointing or in 
diſmiſſing them from their offices. In ſuch a ſitu- 
ation he would have no occaſion to give himſelf 
any concern about them, further than to keep the 
peace among them in the ſame manner as among 
the reſt * his ſubjeas ; that is, to hander them 

from 
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from perſecutipg, abuſing, or oppreſſing one ano- 

ther. But it is quite otherwiſe in countries where 
there is an eſtabliſhed or governing religion. The 
ſovereign can in this caſe never be ſecure, unleſs 
he has the means of influencing in a conſiderable 
degree the greater * of the ee of that 
e. brich ol 


T HE clergy of every eſtabliſhed hawk conſtitute 
a great incorporation. They can act in concert, and 
purſue their intereſt upon one plan and with one 
ſpirit, as much as if they were under the direction 
of one man; and they are frequently too under 
ſuch dire&tion. Their intereſt as an incorporated 
body is never the ſame with that of the ſovereign, 
and is ſometimes directly oppoſite to it. Their 
great intereſt is to maintain their authority with 
the people; and this authority depends upon the 
ſuppoſed certainty and importance of the whole 
doctrine which they inculcate, and upon the ſup- 
| poſed. neceſſity of adopting every part of it. with 
the moſt implicit faith, in order to avoid eternal 
miſery. Should the ſovereign have the impru- 
dence to appear either to deride or doubt himſelf 
of the moſt trifling part of their doctrine, or from 
humanity attempt to protect thoſe who did either 
the one or the other, the punctilious honour of a 
clergy who have no ſort of dependency upon him, 
is immediately provoked to proſcribe him as a pro- 
fane perſon, and to employ all the terrors of re · 
ligion in order to oblige the people to transfer 
their allegiance to ſome more orthodox and obe- 
dient prince. Should he oppoſe any of their pre- 
tenſions or uſurpations, the danger 1s equally great. 

Vor. — M ä 
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The princes who have dared in this manner to re- 


bel againſt the church, over and above this crime 
of rebellion, have generally | been charged too 


with the additional crime of hereſy, notwithſtand- MW 


ing their ſolemn proteſtations of their faith and hum- 
ble ſubmiſſion to every tenet which ſhe thought 


proper to preſcribe to them. But the authority of i 


religion 1s ſuperior to every other authority. The 
fears which it ſuggeſts conquer all other fears, 


When the authoriſed teachers of religion props 
gate through the great body of the people doctrines 


ſubverſive of the authority of the ſovereign, it 


is by violence only, or by the force of a ſtanding 
army, that he can maintain his authority. Even 
a ſtanding army cannot in this cafe give him an 
laſting ſecurity ; becauſe if the ſoldiers are not 
foreigners, which can ſeldom be the cafe, but 
drawn from the great body of the people, which 


muſt almoſt always be the caſe, they are likely to 
be ſoon corrupted by thoſe very doctrines. The 
revolutions which the turbulence of the Greek 
clergy was continually occaſioning at Conſtantino- 
ple as long as the eaſtern empire ſubfiſted; the 
convulſions which, during the courſe of ſeveral 
centuries, the turbulence of the'Roman clergy was 
continually occaſioning in every part of Europe, 
ſufficiently demonſtrate how precarious and inſe- 


cure mult always be the ſituation of the ſovereign 


who has no proper means of influencing the clergy 
of the eſtabliſhed and governing _—_— bor his 
count. | 


eee of faith, as well as all baker ſpiritual 
matters, it is evident enough, are not within the 


Propet 


Del 
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proper department of a temporary ſovereign, who, 
though he: may be very well qualified for protect- 
ing, is ſeldom ſuppoſed to be ſo for inſtructing 
the people. Wich regard to ſuch matters, there- 
fore, his authority can ſeldom be ſufficient to coun- 
terbalance the united authority of the clergy of the 
eſtabliſhed, church. The publick tranquillity, 
however, and his own ſecurity, may frequently 
depend upon the doctrines which they may think 
proper to propagate concerning ſuch matters. As 
he can ſeldom directly oppoſe their deciſion, there- 


7 | fore, with proper weight and authority, it is neceſ- 


fary that he ſhould be able to influence it; and he 


can influence it only by the fears and expectations 


which he may excite in the greater part of the in- 
dividuals of the order. Thoſe fears and expecta- 


| tions may conſiſt in the fear of deprivation or other 
W puniſhment, and in the en of Further pre- 


arent 


ch all -cliriſtian churches the benefices of the 
clergy are a ſort of freeholds which they enjoy, not 
during pleaſure, but during; life, or good beha- 
viour. If they held them by a more precarious 
tenure, and were liable to be turned out upon eve- 
ry ſlight diſobligation either of the ſovereign or of 
his miniſters, it would perhaps be impoſſible for 
them to maintain their authority with the people, 
who would then conſider them as mercenary depend- 
ants upon the court, in the ſincerity of whoſe 
inſtructions they could no longer have any confi- 
dence. But ſhould the ſovereign attempt irregu- 
larly, and by violence to deprive any number 


of 1 of their freeholds on account, per- 


M 2 | haps, 
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haps, of their having propagated; with more than 


ordinary zeal, ſome factious or ſeditious doctrine, 
he would only render, by ſuch perſecution, both 
them and their doctrine ten times more popular, 
and therefore ten times more troubleſome and dan- 


gerous than they had been before. Fear is in al- 


moſt all caſes a wretched inſtrument of govern- 
ment, and ought in particular never to be employ- 
ed againſt any order of men who have the ſmalleſt 
pretenſions to independency. To attempt to terrify 
them ſerves only to irritate their had humour, and 
to confirm them in an oppoſition which more gentle 
uſage perhaps might eaſily induce them either to 
ſoften or to lay aſide altogether. The violence 
which the French government uſually employed in 
order to oblige all their parliaments or ſovereign 
courts of juſtice to enregiſter any unpopular edis, 
very ſeldom ſucceeded. The means commonly em- 
ployed, however, the impriſonment of all the re- 
fractory members, one would think were forcible 
enough. The princes of the houſe of Steuart 
ſometimes employed the like means in order to in- 
fluence ſome of the members of the parliament of 
England; and they generally found them equally 
intractable. The parliament of England is now 
managed in another manner; and a very ſmall ex- 
periment which the duke of Choiſeul made about 
twelve years ago upon the parliament of Paris, de- 
monſtrated ſufficiently that all the parliaments of 
France might have been managed ſtill more eaſily 
in the ſame manner. That experiment was not 
purſued. For though management and perſuaſion 
are always the eaſieſt and the ſafeſt inſtruments of 
government, as force and violence, are n 
1 5 an 
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and the moſt dangerous, yet ſuch, it ſeems, is the 
natural infolence of man, that he almoſt always 5 


diſdains to uſe the good inſtrument, except when 
he cannot or dare not uſe the bad one. The 


CES ow HA 


French government could and durſt uſe. force, and 


therefore diſdained to uſe management and per- 
ſuaſion. But there is no order of men, it ap- 
pears, I believe, from the experience of all ages, 
upon whom it is ſo dangerous, or rather ſo per- 
fectly ruinous, to employ force and violence, as 
upon the reſpected clergy of any eſtabliſhed church. 
The rights, the privileges, the perſonal liberty of 


| every individual eccleſiaſtick, who is upon good 


terms with his on order, are even in the moſt deſ- 
potic governments more reſpected than thoſe of 


any other perſon, of nearly equal rank and fortune. 


It is ſo in every gradation of deſpotiſm, from that 
of the gentle and mild government of Paris, to 
that of the violent and furious government of Con- 
ſtantinople. But though this order of men can 


ſcarce ever be forced, they may be managed as 


eaſily as any other; and the ſecurity of the ſove- 
reign, as well as of the publick tranquillity, ſeems 
to depend very much upon the means which he 
has of managing them; and thoſe means ſeem to 
conſiſt altogether in the fenen ee has 
to e SON them. T5 | | 


. the antient AF Dees of the Sar catho? 
lick church, the biſhop of each dioceſe was elected 
by the; joint votes of the clergy and of the people 


of the epiſcopal city. The people did not long 


retain their right of election; and while they did 


retain it, they almoſt r acted under the influ- 


Ence 
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ence of the clergy, who in ſuch ſpiritual matters 
appeared to be their natural guides. The clergy, 
however, ſoon grew weary of the trouble of ma- 
naging them, and found it eaſier to elect their own 
biſhops themſelves. The abbot, in the ſame man- 
ner, was elected by the monks of the monaſtery, 

at leaſt in the greater part of abbacies. All the in- 
ferior eccleſiaſtical benefices comprehended within 
the dioceſe. were collared by the biſhop, who be- 
ſtowed them upon ſuch eccleſiaſticks as he thought 
proper. All church preferments were in this man. 


ner in the diſpoſal of the church. The ſovereign, 


though he might have ſome indirect influence in 


thoſe elections, and though it was ſometimes uſual 


to aſk both his conſent to elect, and his approba- 
tion of the election, yet had no direct or ſuffi 
cient means of managing the clergy. The ambi- 
tion of every clergyman naturally led him to pay 
court, not ſo much to his ſovereign, as to his own 
| — eee which un __ 2 . eee 


Tun oven the der part Loft Europe the Pope 
gradually drew to himſelf firſt the collation of al- 
moſt all biſhopricks and abbacies, or of what were 
called Conſiſtorial benefices, and afterwards, by 
various machinations and pretenſions, of the greater 
part of inferior benefices comprehended within 
each dioceſe ; little more being left to the biſhop 
than what was barely neceſſary to give him a de- 
cent authority with his own clergy: By this ar- 
rangement the condition of the ſovereign was ſtill 
Worſe than it had been before. The clergy of all 
the different countries of Europe were thus formed 
into a ſort of ſpiritual army, diſperſed in different 
quarters 


e f ew ans. i 
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quarters indeed, but of which all the movements 
and operations could no be directed by one head, 
and conducted upon one uniform plan. The clergy 
of each particular country might be conſidered as 


A particular detachment of that army, of which 


the operations could eaſily be ſupported and ſe- 


conded by all the other detachments quartered in 


the different countries round about. Each detach- 
ment was not only independent of the ſovereign of 


the country in which it was quartered, and by 


which it was maintained, but dependent upon a 
foreign ſovereign, who could at any time turn its 
arms againſt the ſovereign of that particular coun- 


try, and ſupport them by the arms wig all * other 


! derachments. 


ee arms were the moſt lee that caa 


well be imagined. In the antient ſtate of Europe, 


before the eſtabliſhment of arts and manufactures, 


the wealth of the clergy gave them the ſame ſort 
of influence over the common people, which that 
of the great barons gave them over their reſpective 


vaſſals, tenants, and retainers. In the great landed 


| eſtates which the miſtaken piety, both of princes 

and private perſons had beſtowed upon the church, 
juriſdictions were eſtabliſhed of the ſame kind with 
thoſe of the great barons ; and for the ſame reaſon. 
In thoſe great landed eſtates, the clergy or. their 
bailiffs could eaſily keep the peace without the 
ſupport or affiſtance either of the king or of any 
other perſon; and neither the king nor any other 
perſon could keep the peace there without the 
ſupport and aſſiſtance of the clergy. . The juriſ- 


dictions of the SEL therefore, in their particular 
| baronies 


P 
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baronies or manors, were equally independent, and 
cqually excluſive of the aut! 


thority of the king's 
courts, as thoſe of the great temporal lords. The 
tenants of the clergy were, like thoſe of the great 


barons, almoſt all tenants at will, entirely depen- 


dent upon their immediate lords, and therefore 
liable to be called out at pleaſure, in order to fight 
in any quarrel in which the clergy might think pro- 
per to engage them. Over and above the rents of 
thoſe eſtates, the clergy poſſeſſed, in the tythes, a 
very large portion of the rents of all the other 
eſtates in every kingdom of Europe. The reve- 
nues ariſing from both thoſe ſpecies of rents were, 
the greater part of them, paid in kind, in corn, 
wine, cattle, poultry, &c. The quantity exceeded 
greatly what the clergy could themſelves conſume ; 
and there were neither arts nor manufactures for 


the produce of which they could exchange the 


ſurplus. The clergy could derive advantage from 


this immenſe ſurplus in no other way than by em- 
ploying it, as the great barons employed the like 
ſurplus of their revenues, in the moſt profuſe 


hoſpitality, and in the moſt extenſive charity. Both 
the hoſpitality and the charity of the antient cler- 
gy, accordingly, are faid to have been very great. 


They not only maintained almoſt the whole poor 
of every kingdom, but many knights and gentle- 


men had frequently no other means of ſubſiſtence 
than by travelling about from monaſtery to mo- 


naſtery, under pretence of devotion, but in re- 


ality to, enjoy the hoſpitality of the clergy. The 
retainers, of ſome particular prelates were often as 


numerous as thoſe of the greaceſt lay-lords; and 


the retainers of all the ** taken together were 
ä perh aps, 
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perhaps, more numerous chan thoſe of all the lay- 
lords. There was always much more union an 

the clergy than among the lay- lords. The for- 
mer were under a regular diſcipline and ſubordina- 
tion to the papal authority. The latter were un- 


der no regular diſcipline” or ſubordination, but al- 


moſt always equally jealous of one another, and 
of the king. Though the tenants and retainers of 
the clergy, therefore, had both together been leſs 


numerous than thoſe of the great lay-lords, and 


their tenants were probably much leſs numerous, 
yet their union would have rendered them more 
formidable. The hoſpitality and charity of the 
clergy too, not only gave them the command of 


a great temporal force, but increaſed very much 


the weight of their ſpiritual weapons. Thoſe 
virtues procured them the higheſt reſpect and 
veneration among all the inferior ranks of 

ple, 'of whom many were conſtantly, and almoſt 
all - occafionally, fed by them. Every thing be- 
longing or related to ſo popular an order, its poſ- 
ſeſſions, its privileges, its doctrines, neceſſarily ap- 
peared ſacred in the eyes of the common people, 
and every violation of them, whether real or pre- 
tended, the higheſt act of ſacrilegious wiekedneſs 


and profaneneſs. In this ſtate of things, if the 


ſovereign frequently found it difficult to reſiſt the 
confederacy of a few of the great nobility, we can- 
not wonder that he ſhould find it {till more ſo to re- 
liſt the united force of the clergy of his own domini- 
ons ſupported by that of the clergy of all the neigh- 
ring dominions. In ſuch circumſtances the won- 
der is, not that he was ſometimes n to _ 
my that he ever was able to — 
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Tux privileges of the clergy in thoſe antient 
times (which to us who live in the preſent times 
appear the moſt abſurd) their total exemption from 
the ſecular juriſdiction, for example, or what in 
England was called the benefit of clergy; were the 
natural or rather the neceſſary conſequences of this 
ſtate of things. How dangerous muſt it have 
been for the ſovereign to attempt to puniſh a cler- 
gyman for any crime whatever, if his own order 
were diſpoſed to protect him, and to repreſent ei- 
ther the proof as inſufficient for convicting ſo holy 
a man, or the puniſnment as too ſevere to be in- 
flicted upon one whoſe perſon had been rendered 
ſacred by religion. The ſovereign could, in ſuch 
circumſtances, do no better than leave him to be 
tried by the eccleſiaſtical courts, who, for the ho- 
nour of their own order, vere intereſted to re- 
ſtrain, as much as poſſible, | every member of it 
from committing enormous crimes, or even from 
giving occaſion to ſuch groſs N as c diſ- 
guſt the ——_ of the r 


Is the late. in hed ha were m the 


greater part of Europe during the tenth, ele- 
venth, twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and for 
ſome time both before and after that period, the 
conſtitution of the church of Rome may be conſi- 
dered as the moſt formidable combination that ever 
was formed againſt the authority and ſecurity of 
civil government, as well as againſt the liberty, 


reaſon and happineſs of mankind, which can flouj- 


riſh only where civil government is able to protect 
them. In that conſtitution the groſſeſt deluſions of 


* were 2 in ſuch a manner by 
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the private intereſts of ſo great a number of peo- 
ple as put them out of all danger from any aſſault 
of human reaſon: becauſe though human reaſon 
might perhaps have been able to unveil, even 
to the eyes of the common people, ſome of the 
deluſions of eee it could never have diſ- 


ſolved the ties of private intereſt. Had this con- 


ſtitution been attacked by no other enemies but 
the feeble efforts of human reaſon, it muſt have 
endured forever. But that immenſe and well built 
fabrick, which all the wiſdom and virtue of man 
could never have ſhaken, much leſs have over- 
turned, was by the natural courſe of things, firſt 


weakened, afterwards in part deſtroyed, and is 


now likely, in the courſe of a few centuries more, 
en to crumble into ruins. gether... 


Tn arid Spree mein of arts, ide: 


tures and commerce, the ſame cauſes which de- 
ſtroyed the power of the great barons, deſtroyed 
in the ſame manner, through the greater part of 
Europe, the whole temporal power of the clergy. 
In the produce of arts, manufactures and com- 


merce, the clergy, like the great barons, found 


ſomething for which they could exchange their 


rude produce, and thereby diſcovered the means of 


ſpending their whole revenues upon their own per- 

ſons, without giving any conſiderable ſharg of 
them to other people. Their charity became gra- 

dually leſs extenſive, their hoſpitality leſs liberal or 
leſs profuſe. Their retainers became conſequently 
leſs numerous, and by degrees dwindled away al- 
together. The clergy too, like the great barons, 
wiſhed to get a better rent from their landed 
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eſtates, in order to ſpend it, in the ſame manner, 
upon the gratification of their own' private vanity 
and folly. But this increafe of rent could be got 
only by granting leaſes to their tenants, Who 


thereby became in a great meaſure independent of 
them. The ties of intereſt, which bound the in- 


ferior ranks of people to the clergy, were in this 
manner gradually broken and diſſolved. They 
were even broken and diſſolved ſooner than 
thoſe which bound the ſame ranks of people to the 


great barons: becauſe the benefices of the church 
being, the greater part of them, much ſmaller than 


the eſtates of the great barons, the poſſeſſor of 
each benefice was much ſooner able to ſpend the 
whole of its revenue upon his own perſon. Dur- 
ing the greater part of the fourteenth and fifteenth 


centuries the power of the Great barons was, 


through the greater part of Europe, in full vigour. 
But the temporal power of the clergy, the abſolute 


command which they had once had over the great 


body of the people, was very much decayed. The 


power of the church was by that time very nearly | 


reduced through the greater part of Europe to 


what aroſe from her ſpiritual authority; and even 
that ſpiritual authority was much weakened when it 


ceaſed to be ſupported by the charity and hoſpita- 
lity of the clergy. The inferior ranks of people 
no longer looked upon that order, as they had 
done before, as the comforters of their diſtreſs, 
and the relievers of their indigence. On the con- 
trary, they were provoked and diſguſted by the 


vanity, luxury, and expence of the richer clergy, 


who appeared to ſpend upon their own pleaſures 
way had always before been regarded as the patri- 
mony of the poor. . | In 
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- In this ſituation of things, the ſovereigns in the 
different. ſtates of Europe endeavoured to recover 
the influence which they! had-once had in the diſpo- 
ſal of the great benefices of the church, by 
procuring to the deans and chapters of each dio- 
ceſe the reſtoration of their antient right of electing 


the biſhop, and to the monks of each abbacy 


that of electing the abbot. The re-eſtabliſhing 
of this antient order was the object of ſeveral ſta- 


tutes enacted in England during the courſe of the 


fourteenth century, and of the Pragmatick ſanction 
eſtabliſned in France in the fifteenth century. In 


order to render the election valid, it was neceſſary 5 
that the ſovereign ſhould both conſent to it before- 


hand, and afterwards approve of the perſon elected; 
and though the election was ſtill ſuppoſed to be 


free, he had, however, all the indirect means 


which his ſituation neceſſarily afforded him of in- 


fluencing the clergy in his own dominions. Other 
regulations of a ſimilar tendency were eſtabliſhed in 
other parts of Europe. But the power of the pope 

in the collation of the great benefices of the church 


ſeems, before the reformation, to have been no- 
where ſo effectually and ſo univerſally reſtrained as 


in France and England. The Concordat after- 


wards, in the ſixteenth century, gave to the kings 


of France the abſolute right of preſenting to all 


the great and conſiſtorial dankf ces of the Gallican 


church. 


SINCE the eſtabliſhment of the Pragmatick 9 
tion and of the Concordat, the clergy of France 
have in general ſhown leſs reſpect to the decrees of 
the Rad court than the clergy of any other 


catholick 
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catholick country. In all · the diſputes which their 
ſoveregn has had with the pope, they have almoſt 
conſtantly taken party with the former. This in- 
dependency of the clergy of France upon the 
Nen of Rome, ſeems to be principally founded 
the Pragmatick ſanction and the Concordat. 
In the earlier periods of the monarchy, the clergy of 
France appear to have been as much devoted to the 
pope as thoſe of any other country. When Ro- 
bert, the ſecond Prince of the Capetian race, was 
moſt unjuſtly excommunicated by the court of 
Rome, his own ſervants, it is ſaid, threw the vic- 
tuals which came from his table to the dogs, and re- 
fuſed to taſte any thing themſelves which had been 
polluted by the contact of a perſon in his ſituation. 
They were taught to do ſo, it may very ſafely be 
| me, by the clergy of his own 1 dominions. 


Tur claim of collating to tht great. 8 of 
the church, a claim in defence of which the court 
of Rome had frequently ſhaken and ſometimes 
overturned the thrones of tome of the greateft ſove- 
reigns in Chriſtendom, was in this manner either 
"reſtrained or modified, or given up altogether, in 
many different parts of Europe, even before the 
time of the reformation. As the clergy had now 
leſs influence over the people, ſo the ſtate had more 
influence over the clergy. The clergy therefore 
had both leſs power and leſs inclination to diſturb 
the tate. 

"Tax authority. of the church of r was in 
chis ſtate of declenſion when the diſputes which 
gave birth to the reformation began in Germany, 


and 
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and ſoon ſpread themſelves through every part of 
Europe. The new doctrines were everywhere re- 
ceived with a high degree of popular favour. They 
were propagated with all that enthuſiaſtick zeal which 
commonly animatesthe ſpirit of party when it attacks 
eſtabliſhed authority. The teachers of thoſe doc- 
trines, though perhaps in other reſpects not more 
learned than many of the divines who defended the 


eſtabliſhed church, ſeem in general to have been 
better acquainted with ecclefiaſtical hiſtory, and 
with the origin and progreſs of that ſyſtem” of opi- 


nions upon which the authority of the church was 
eſtabliſhed, and they had thereby ſome advantage in 
almoſt every diſpute. The aufterity of their man- 


ners gave them authority with the common people, 


who contraſted the ſtrict regularity of their con- 
duct with the diſorderly lives of the greater part of 
their own clergy. They poſſeſſed too in a much 
higher degree than their adverſaries, all the arts of 
popularity and of gaining proſelytes, arts which 
the lofty and dignified ſons of the church had long 
neglected, as being to them in a great meaſure 
uſeleſs. The reaſon of the new doctrines recom- 


mended them to ſome, their novelty to many; 


the hatred and contempt of the eſtabliſhed clergy 
to a ſtill greater number; but the zealous, paſſion- 
ate and fanatical, though frequently coarſe and ruſ- 
tick eloquence with which they were almoſt ever 
* where inculcated, recommended them to by far the 
greateſt number. i 
Tur ſucceſs of the new doctrines was almoſt 
everywhere ſo great, that the princes who at that 


time happened to 9 on bad terms with the court 
of 
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of Rome, were by means of them eaſily enabled, 
in their own dominions, to overturn the church, 
which having loſt the reſpect and veneration of 
the inferior ranks of, people, could make ſcarce 
any reſiſtance. The court of Rome had diſo- 
bliged ſome of the ſmaller princes in.the northern 
parts of Germany, whom it had probably confi- 
dered as too inſignificant to be worth the ma- 
naging. They univerſally, therefore, eſtabliſned 
the reformation in their own dominions. The ty- 
ranny of Chriſtiern II. and of Troll archbiſhop of 
Upfal, enabled Guſtavus Vaſa to expel them 
both from Sweden. The pope favoured the 
tyrant and the archbiſhop, and Guſtavus Vaſa 
found no difficulty in eſtabliſhing the reformation 
in Sweden. Chriſtiern II. was afterwards depoſed 
from the throne of Denmark, where his conduct 
had rendered him as odious as in Sweden. The 
Pope, however, was ſtill diſpoſed to favour him, 

and Frederick of Holſtein, who had mounted 
the throne in his ſtead, revenged himſelf by fol- 
lowing the example of Guſtavus Vaſa. The ma- 
giſtrates of Berne and Zurich, who had no parti 
cular quarrel with the pope, , eſtabliſhed with 
great eaſe the reformation in their reſpective can. 
tons, where juſt before ſome of the clergy had, by 
an impoſture ſomewhat groſſer than ordinary, 


rendered he whole order both odious and contemp- 


tible. 1 


Ix this critical ſituation of its affairs the papal 
court was at ſufficient pains to cultivate the friend- 
ſhip. of the powerful ſovereigns of France and 
Spain, of whom the latter was at that time 

emperor 


was enabled, though not without great difficulty 


ther or to obſtruct very much the progreſs of the 
reformation in their dominions. It was well 
enough inclined too to be complaiſant to the king 


yet enabled, by the general prevalence of thoſe 
doctrines, to ſuppreſs all the monaſteries, and to 


his dominions. That he ſhould go ſo far, though 
he went no further, gave ſome ſatisfaction to the 
patrons of the reformation, who having got poſſeſ- 
fion of the government in the reign of his ſon and 
ſucceſſor, completed without any difficulty the 
work which Pony VIII. _ begun. | 


Is ſome countries, as in Scotland, where the 
firmly eſtabliſhed, the reformation- was ſtrong 
enough to overturn, not only the church, but the 


ſtate likewiſe for attempting to ſupport the church. 


| Amoxc the followers of the reformation, diſ- 
perſed in all the different countries of Europe, 


the court of Rome, or an cecumenical council, 
could ſettle all diſputes among them, and with ir- 
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emperor of - Germany. - With their aſſiſtance it 


and much bloodſhed, either to ſuppreſs altoge- 


of England. But from the circumſtances of the 
times it could not be ſo without giving offence to a 

W ſtill greater ſovereign, Charles V. king of Spain 
and emperor of Germany. Henry VIII. accord- 
ingly, though he did not embrace himſelf the 
greater part of the doctrines of the reformation, was 


aboliſh the authority of the church of Rome in 


government was weak, unpopular, and not very 


there was no general tribunal which, like that of 


Vol. III. 1 N reſiſtible 
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reſiſtible authority . preſcribe to-all of them the 
preciſe limits of orthodoxy. When the folloy. 
ers of the reformatian in one country, therefore, 
happened to differ from their brethren in another, 
as they had no common judge to appeal to, the 
diſpute could never be decided; and many ſuch 
diſputes aroſe among them. Thoſe concerning the 
government of the church, and the right of con- 
fetring eccleſiaſtical benefices, were perhaps the 
moſt intereſting to the peace and welfare of civil 
ſociety. They gave birth accordingly to the two 
principal parties or. ſects among the followers of 
the reformation, the Lutheran and Calviniſtick 
ſects, the only ſects among them, of which the 
doctrine and diſcipline have ever yet been eſta- 
bliſhed by law in any part of Europe. | 


| Tux Genen of Luther, together with what i Is 
called the church of England, preſerved more or 
leſs of the epiſcopal government, eſtabliſhed ſub- 
' ordination among the clergy, gave the ſove- 
reign the diſpoſal of all the' biſhopricks, and other 
conſiſtorial benefices within his dominions, and 
thereby rendered him the real head of the church; 
and without depriving the biſhop of the right 
of collating to the ſmaller benefices within his 
dioceſe, they, even to thoſe benefices, not only 
admitted, but favoured the right of 'preſentation 
both in the ſovereign and in all other lay-patrons. 
This. ſyſtem of church government was from 
the beginning favourable to peace and good or- 
der, . and to ſubmiſſion to the civil ſovereign. 
It. has er * been the occaſion "of 
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any tumult or civil commotion in any country in 
which it has once been eſtabliſhed. The church 
of England in particular has always. valued 
herſelf, with great reaſon, upon the unexcep-. 
tionable loyalty of her principles. Under ſuch 4 
government the clergy naturally endeavour to 
recommend themſelves to the ſovereign, to the 
court, and to the nobility and gentry of the 
country, by whoſe influence they chiefly expect to 
obtain preferment. They pay court to thoſe pa- 


trons, ſometimes, no doubt, by the vileſt flattery, 
and aſſentation, but frequently too by cultivating 


all thoſe arts which beſt deſerve, and which are 


therefore moſt likely to gain them the eſteem 


of people of rank and fortune; by their know- 
ledge in all the different branches of, uſeful and 
ornamental learning, by the decent liberality, of 
their manners, by the ſocial. good humour of 
their converſation, and by their avowed con- 
tempt of thoſe abſurd and hypocritical auſterities 
which fanaticks inculcate and pretend to, practiſe, 


in order to draw upon themſelves the veneration, 


and upon the greater part of men of rank and for- 


tune, who avow that they do not practiſe them, 
the abhorrence of the common people. Such a 
clergy, however, while they pay their court in this 


manner to the higher ranks of life, are very apt 
to neglect altogether the means of maintaining 


| their influence and authority with the lower. They 


are liſtened to, eſteemed and reſpected by their ſu- 
periors; but before their inferiors they are fre- 
quently incapable of defending, effectually and 
to the conviction of ſuch hearers, their own 
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ſober and moderate doctrines againſt the moſt 


; ignorant enthuliaſt who chuſes to attack them. 


=P HE followers of the Th, or more property 


thoſe of Calvin, on the contrary, beſtowed upon 


the people of each pariſh, whenever the church 


became vacant, the right of electing their own 
paſtor; and eſtabliſhed at the ſame time the moſt 

perfect equality among the clergy. The former 
part of this inſtitution, as long as it remained in 


vigour, ſeems to have been productive of nothing 
but diſorder and confuſion, and to have tended 
equally to corrupt the morals both of the clergy 


and of the people. The latter part ſeems never to 


have had any effects but what were PR 4 agree- 
able. 5 


. long a as the people of each pariſh preſerved 
the right of electing their own paſtors, they acted 
almoſt always under the influence of the clergy, 
and generally of the moſt factious and fana- 
tical of the order. The clergy, in order to pre- 
ſerve their influence in thoſe popular elections, 
became, or affected to become many of them, 
fanaticks themſelves, encouraged fanaticiſm among 
the people, and gave the-preference almoſt always 


to the moſt fanatical candidate. So ſmall a 
matter as the appointment of a pariſh prieſt oc- 


caſioned almoſt always a violent conteſt, not only 
in one pariſh, but in all the neighbouring pariſhes, 
who ſeldom failed to take party in the quarrel. 
When the pariſh' happened to be ſituated in a 
great city, it divided all the inhabitants into two 
F z and when that city happened either to 


conſtitute _ 


* 
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conſtitute itſelf a little republick, or to be the head 
and capital of a little republick, as is the caſe with 
many of the conſiderable cities in Switzerland and 
Holland, every paltry diſpute of this kind, over 
and above exaſperating the animoſity of all their 
other factions, threatened to leave behind it both a 
new ſchiſm in the church, and a new faction in the 
ſtate. In thoſe ſmall republicks, therefore, thge 
magiſtrate very ſoon found it neceſſary, for the 
ſake of preſerving the publick peace, to aſſume 
to himſelf the right of preſenting to all vacant be- 
nefices. In Scotland; the moſt extenſive country 
in which this preſbyterian form of church govern- 
ment has ever been eſtabliſhed, the rights of pa- 
tronage were in effect aboliſhed by the act which 
eſtabliſhed preſbytery in the beginning of the reign 
of William III. That act at leaſt put it in the 
power of certain claſſes of people in each pariſh 
to purchaſe for a very ſmall price the right of 
electing their own paſtor. The conſtitution which 
this act eſtabliſned was allowed to ſubſiſt for about 
two and twenty years, but was aboliſhed by the 
10th of queen Anne, ch. 12. on account of the 
confuſions and diſorders which this more popular 
mode of election had almoſt everywhere occaſi- 
oned. In ſo extenſive a country as Scotland, how- 
ever, a tumult in a remote pariſh was not ſo likely 
to give diſturbance to government, as in a ſmaller 
ſtate. The 10th of queen Anne reſtored the rights 
of patronage. But though in Scotland the law 
gives the benefice without any exception to the 
perſon preſented by the patron; yet the church re- 
quires ſometimes (for ſhe has not in this reſpect 


been very uniform in her deciſions) a certain con- 
currence 
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currence .of the people, before ſhe will -confer 
upon the preſentee what is called the cure of ſouls, 


or the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction in the pariſh, She 
ſometimes at leaſt, from an affected concern for the 
peace of the pariſh, delays the ſettlement till this 


concurrence can be procured. The private tam. 


pering of ſome of = neighbouring; clergy, ſome- 
times to procure, but more frequently to prevent 
this concurrence, and the popular arts which they 
cultivate in order to enable them upon ſuch occa- 
ſions to tamper more effectually, are perhaps the 
cauſes which principally keep up whatever remains 
of . the old fanatical ſpirit, either i in the Py or 


| pace pagge of Scotland. 


150 HE 8 which the 3 form of 
church government -eſtabliſhes among the clergy, 
conſiſts, firſt, in the equality of authority or ec- 
clefiaſtical juriſdiction; | and, ſecondly, in the 
equality of benefice. In all preſbyterian churches 
the equality of authority is perfect: that of bene- 
fice is not ſo. The difference however, between 
one benefice and another, is ſeldom ſo conſi- 
derable as commonly to tempt the poſſeſſor even 
of the ſmall benefice to pay court to his Patron, 
by the vile arts of flattery and aſſentation, in order 
to get a better. In all the preſbyterian churches, 
where the rights of patronage are thoroughly 
eſtabliſhed, it is by nobler and better arts that 
the eſtabliſhed clergy in general endeavour to 
gain the favour of their ſuperiors; by their learn- 
ing, by the irreproachable regularity of their 
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their duty. Their patrons even frequently com- 
plain of the independency of their ſpitit, which they 
are apt to conſtrue into ingratitude for paſt fa- 
vours, but which at worſt, perhaps, is ſeldom 
any more than that indifference which naturally 
ariſes from the conſciouſneſs that no further favours 
of the kind are ever to be expected. There is 
ſcarce perhaps to be found anywhere in Europe 
a more learned, decent, independent, and teſpect- 
able ſet of men, than the greater part of the preſ- 
byterian clergy of Holland, Gene v a, e 
and Scotland. 


"Finn the church benefices are all nearly 
equal, none of them can be very great ; and this 
mediocrity of benefice, though it may no doubt 
be carried too far, has, however, ſome very agree- 
able effects. Nothing but the moſt exemplar 
3 can give dignity to a man of ſmall for- 

The vices of levity and vanity neceſſarily 
bore him ridiculous, and are, beſides, almoſt as 
ruinous to him as they are to the common peo- 
ple. In his own conduct, therefore, he is obliged 
to follow that ſyſtem of morals which the common 
people reſpect the moſt. He gains their eſteem 
and affection by that plan of life which his own in- 
tereft and ſituation would lead him to follow. 
The common people look upon him with that 
, kindneſs with which we naturally regard one who 
approaches ſomewhat to our own condition, but 
who, we think, ought to be in a higher. Their 
kindneſs naturally provokes his kindneſs. He 
becomes careful to inſtruct them, and attentive to 
Alt and relieve them. He does not even END 

the 
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the prejudices of people who are diſpoſed to be 


ſo favourable to him, and never treats them with 


thoſe contemptuous and arrogant airs which we 


ſo often meet with in the proud dignitaries of opu- 
| lent and well-endowed churches. The preſbyte- 
rian clergy, accordingly, have more influence over 
the minds of the common people than perhaps 
the clergy of any other eſtabliſned church. It is 


accordingly in preſbyterian countries only that we 
ever find the common people converted, without 
perſecution, completely, and almoſt to a man, to 


the eſtabliſhed church. 


In countries where church benefices are the 
greater part of them very moderate, a chair in a 


univerſity is generally a better eſtabliſhment than a 


church benefice. The univerſities have, in' this 
caſe, the picking and chuſing of their members from 


all the churchmen of the country, who, in every 


country, conſtitute by far the moſt numerous claſs 
of men of letters. Where'church benefices, on the 


| contrary, are many of them very conſiderable, the 


church. naturally draws from the univerſities the 
greater part of their eminent men of letters; who 


generally find ſome patron who does himſelf ho- 


nour by procuring them church preferment. In 
the former ſituation we are likely to find the uni- 
verſities filled with the moſt eminent men of letters 


that are to be found i in the country. In the lat- 


ter we are likely to find few eminent men among 


them, and thoſe few among the youngeſt members 
of the ſociety, who are likely too to be drained | 
away from it before they can have acquired expe- 


rience and knowledge enough to be of much uſe 


tO 
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to it. It 1s obſerved by Mr. de Voltaire that father 
Porree, a jeſuit of no great eminence in the repub- 
lick of letters, was the only profeſſor they had ever 
had in France whoſe works were worth the read- 
ing. In a country which has produced ſo many 
eminent men of letters, it muſt appear ſomewhat 
ſingular that ſcarce one of them ſhould” have 
been a profeſſor in 4 univerſity. The famous Gaſ- 
ſendi was, in the beginning of his life, a profeſſor 
in the univerſity of Aix. Upon the firſt dawning 
of his genius it was repreſented to him that by 
going into the church he could eaſily find a much 
more quiet and comfortable ſubſiſtence, as well as 
a better ſituation for purſuing his ſtudies ; and he 
immediately followed the advice. The obſervation 
of Mr. de Voltaire may be applied, I believe, not 
only to France, but to all other Roman catholick 
countries. We very rarely find, in any of them, 
an eminent-man of letters who is a profeſſor in a 
univerſity, except, perhaps, in the profeflions of 
law and phyſick ; profeſſions from which the church 
Is not ſo likely to draw them. After the church 
of Rome, that of England, is by far the richeſt 
and · beſt endowed church in Chriſtendom. In Eng- 
land, accordingly, the church is continually drain- 
ing the univerſities of all their beſt and ableſt 
members; and an old college tutor, who is known 
and diſtinguiſhed in Europe as an eminent man.of 
letters, is as rarely to be found there as in any Ro- 
man catholick country. In Geneva, on the contra- 
ry, in the proteſtant cantons of Switzerland, in 
the proteſtant countries of Germany, in Holland, 
in Scotland, in Sweden, and Denmark, the moſt 


eminent men of letters whom thoſe countries have 
| n. 7 
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produced, have not all indeed, but the far greater 


part of them, been profeſſors in univerſities. In 


thoſe countries the univerſities are continually drain- 


ing the church of all its moſt eminent men of * 
ters. ; þ | 
| * may, — bs worth while to anne 
that, if we except the poets, a few orators, and a 
few hiſtorians, the far greater part of the other emi- 
nent men of letters, both of Greece and Rome, 


appear to have been either publick or private 


teachers; generally either of philoſophy or of rhe- 
torick. This remark will be found to hold true 
from the days of Lyſias and Iſocrates, of Plato 
and Ariſtotle, down to thoſe of Plutarch and Epic- 
tetus, of Suetonius and Quintilian. Several of 
thoſe whom we do not know with certainty to have 


been publick teachers, appear to have been private 


rutors. Polybius, we know, was private tutor to 
Scipio Emilianus. Dionyfius of Halicarnaſſus, 


there are ſome probable reaſons for believing, was 


ſo to the children of Marcus and Quintus Cicero. 


To impoſe upon any man the neceſſity of teaching, 


year after year, any particular branch of ſcience, 


' ſeems, in reality, to be the moſt effectual method 


for rendering him completely maſter of it him- 
ſelf. By being obliged to 'go every year over the 
ſame ground, if he is good for any thing he ne- 
ceſſarily becomes, in a few years, well acquainted 
with every part of it: and if upon any particular 
point he ſhould form too haſty an opinion one year, 
when he comes in the courſe of his lectures to re- 


| confider the ſame ſubject the year thereafter, he is 


bo 6 2825 to correct it. As to be a teacher of 
| ſeience 
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ſcience is certainly the natural employment of a 
mere man of letters; ſo is it likewiſe, perhaps, the 
education which is moſt likely to render him a 
man of ſolid learning and know The me- 
diocrity of church beneſioes uy: tends to 
draw the greater part of men of letters, in the 
country where it takes place, to the employment 


in which they can be the moſt uſeful to che pub- 


lick, and, at the ſame time, to give them the 
beſt education, perhaps, they are capable of re- 
ceiving. It tends to render their wr" 1 5 both as * 
folid as poſſible, and as uſeful as poſile. 


FO revenue of every eſtabliſhed hah fuch 
parts of it excepted as may ariſe from particular 
lands or manors, is a branch, it ought to be ob- 
ſerved, of the general revenue of the ſtate, which 
is thus diverted to a purpoſe very different from 
the defence of the ſtate. The tythe, for example, 
is a real land-tax, which puts it out of the power 
of the proprietors of land to contribute ſo largely 
towards the defence of the ſtate as they otherwiſe 
might be able to do. The rent of land, however, 
is, according to ſome, the ſole fund, and, accord- 

ing to others, the principal fund, from which, in 
all great monarchies, the exigencies of the ſtate 
maſt be ultimately ſupplied. The more of this 
fund that is given to the church, the leſs, it is evi- 
dent, can be ſpared to the ſtate. It may be laid 
down as a certain maxim, that, all other things be- 
ing ſuppoſed equal, the richer the church, the 
poorer muſt neceſſarily be, either the ſovereign on 
the one hand, or the people on the other; and, in 
all — the leſs able muſt the ſtate be to d 

5 Iitle 
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itſelf. In ſeveral proteſtant countries, particularly 


in all the proteſtant cantons of Switzerland, the 
revenue which antiently belonged to the Roman 
catholick church, the tythes and church lands, has 
been found a fund ſufficient not only to afford 
competent ſalaries to the eſtabliſned clergy, but to 

defray, with little or no addition, all the other ex- 
pences of the ſtate. The magiſtrates of the power- 


ful canton of Berne, in particular, have accumu- 


lated out of the ſavings from this fund a very large 
ſum, ſuppoſed to amount to ſeveral millions, part 
of which is depoſited in a publick treaſure, and part 
1s placed at intereſt in what are called the publick 
funds of the different indebted nations of Europe ; 
chiefly in thoſe of France and Great Britain. 
What may be the amount of the whole expence 
which the church, either of Berne, or of any other 


proteſtant canton, coſts the ſtate, I do not pre- 
tend to know. By a very exact account it appears, 
that, in 1755, the whole revenue of the clergy of 


the church of Scotland, including their glebe or 
church lands, and the rent of their manſes or 
dwelling houſes, - eſtimated according to a reaſon- 
able valuation, amounted only to 68,5141. 18. 3d. A2 
This very moderate revenue affords a decent ſub- 
ſiſtence to nine hundred and forty-four miniſters. 

The whole expence of the church, including what 

- is occaſionally laid out for the building and repara- 

tion of churches, and of the manſes of miniſters, 
cannot well be ſuppoſed to exceed eighty or eighty- 
five thouſand pounds a year. The moſt opulent 


church in Chriſtendom does not maintain better - 


the uniformity of faith, the fervour of devotion, 


C the a8 * order, — and auſtere = 
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rals in the great body of the people, than this 
very poorly endowed church of Scotland. All the 
good effects, both civil and religious, which an 
eſtabliſhed church can be ſuppoſed to produce, 
are produced by it as completely as by any other. 
The greater part of the proteſtant churches of 
Switzerland, which in general are not better en- 
dowed than the church of Scotland, produce thoſe 

effects in a ſtill higher degree. In the greater part 

of the proteſtant cantons, there is not a ſingle 

perſon to be found who does not profeſs himſelf 
to be of the eſtabliſhed church. If he profeſſes 
himſelf to be of any other, indeed, the law obliges 
him to leave the canton. But ſo ſevere, or rather 
indeed ſo oppreſſive a law, could never have been 
executed in ſuch free countries, had not the dili- 
gence of the clergy beforehand converted to the 
eſtabliſhed church the whole body of the people, 
with the exception of, perhaps, a few individuals 
only. In ſome parts of Switzerland, accordingly, 
where, from the accidental union, of a proteſtant 
and Roman catholick country, the converſion has. 
not been ſo complete, both religions are not only 
tolerates, bur eſtabliſhed by law. 


Tre proper performance of every y ſervice ſeems 
to require that its pay or recompence ſhould be, 
as exactly as poſſible, proportioned to the nature 
of the ſervice. If any ſervice is very much un- 
der- paid, it is very apt to ſuffer by the meanneſs 
and incapacity of the greater part of thoſe who 
are employed in it. If it is very much over- 

paid, it is apt to ſuffer, perhaps, {till more by their 
negligence and idleneſs. A may of a large reve- 


nue, 
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nue, whatever may be his profeſſion, thinks he 


he to live like other men of large revenues; 


i to ſpend a great part of his time in feſtiriey, 


in vanity, and in diſſipation. But in a clergyman 


ought to be employed in the duties of his function, 
but in the eyes of the common people deſtroys al- 


moſt entirely that ſanctity of character which can 
thoſe Vee with 3 8 


alone enable him to 
per _— and authority. 


> 


Daw . 


Of the Expence of ſupporting the Dignity . 
by Madina : 


VER your? above the expence ceritiry for 


enabling the ſovereign to perform his ſeveral 
duties, a certain expence is requiſite for the ſupport 


of his dignity. This expence varies both with the 
different periods of improvement, and with the dif- 
n n. of government. | 


uh an 8 and improved ſociety, where all 


the different orders of people are growing every 


day more expenſive in their houſes, in their furni- 
ture, in their tables, in their dreſs, and in their 


equipage; it cannot well be expected that the ſove- 


reign ſhould alone hold out againſt the faſhion. 
He naturally, therefore, or rather neceſſarily be- 
eomes more expenſive in all thoſe different articles 
too. His dignity even ſeems. to e 10 he 
* Dees ſo. - 


5 As 


this train of life not only conſumes the time which 
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As in point of dignity, a monarch is more raiſed 
above his ſubjects than the chief magiſtrate of any 
republick i is ever ſuppoſed to be above his fellow 
citizens; ſo a greater expence is neceſſary for ſup- 


porting that higher dignity. We naturally expect 
more ſplendor in the court of a king than in the 


2 ouſe of a dogs or ak. L 
; kg o CL v $ 10 v. 


THE expence of defending the tiny and 
that of ſupporting the dignity of the chief magiſ- 
trate, are both laid out for the general benefit of 
the whole ſociety. It is reaſonable, therefore, that 
they ſhould be defrayed by the general contribution 
of the whole ſociety, all the different members con- 
tributing, as nearly as poſſible, in rope to 

their e abilities. | 


1 
* > . 


Tun expence of the nen of juſtice too 
may, no doubt, be conſidered as laid out for the 
benefit of the whole fociety. There is no impro- 
priety, therefore, in its being defrayed by the ge- 
neral contribution of the whole ſociety. The per- 
ſons, however, who give occaſion to this expence 
are thoſe, who, by their injuſtice in one way or an- 
other, make it neceſſary to ſeek redreſs or protection 
from. the courts of juſtice. The perſons again 

moſt immediately benefited by this expence, are 
| thoſe whom the courts of juſtice either reſtore to 
their rights or maintain in their rights. The ex- 
pence of the adminiſtration ' of juſtice, therefore, 
may very properly be defrayed by the particular 
contribution of one or other or both of thoſe two 
different ſets of perſons according as different oc- 

caſions 
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caſions may require, that is, by the fees of court. 
It cannot be neceſſary to have recourſe to the gene- 
ral contribution of the whole ſociety, except for the 
conviction of thoſe criminals Who have not themſelves 
* __ or land ſufficient for Paying . * 


Tnosz local or W expences, of. which the 
benefit is local or provincial (what is laid out, for 
example, upon the police of a particular town or 
diſtrict) ought to be defrayed by a local or provincial 
revenue, and ought to be no burden upon the general 
revenue of the ſociety. It is unjuſt that the whole ſo- 
ciety ſhould contribute towards an expence of which 


the benefit is confined to a rt: of the pony. 


"Tar expence of maintaining. good roads and 
communications is, no doubt, beneficial to the 
whole ſociety, and may, therefore, without any in- 
Juſtice, be defrayed by the general contribution of 
{| the whole ſociety. This expence, however, is moſt 
1 immediately and directly beneficial to thoſe who 
bi travel or carry goods from one place to another, 
and to thoſe who conſume ſuch goods, The turn- 
pike tolls in England, and the duties called peages 
in other countries, lay it altogether upon thoſe two 
different ſets of people, and thereby diſcharge the 
general revenue of the ſociety from a yery * i 
able burden. ö 1 


Tux expence of hs inſtitutions for education 
and religious inſtruction, is likewiſe, no doubt, 
beneficial to the whole ſociety, and may, therefore, 
without injuſtice, be defrayed by the general con- 


tribution of the whole l This how- 
ever, 
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een might peviupe wth equal prop; 2 
even with ſome advantage, be defra 
ther by thoſe who receive the immediai ome 
of ſuch education and inſt ruction, or wor 
luntary contribution of thoſe who think they have 
| occaſion for either the one or the other. 


wur the inſtitutions or publick wotks Wai 
are beneficial to the whole ſociety, either can- 
not be maintained altogether, or are not main- 
tained altogether by the contribution of ſuch pa- 
ticular members of the ſociety as are moſt imme- 
diately benefited by them, the deficiency muſt in 
moſt caſes be made up by the general contri- 

bution of the whole ſociety. The general reve- 
nue of the ſociety, over and above defraying 

the expence of defending the ſociety and of ſup- 

porting the dignity of the chief magiltrate, muſt 
make up for the deficiency of many particu- 

lar branches of revenue. The ſources of this ge- 

neral or publick revenue, I ſhall endeavour to ex. 
E in the . chapter. | 


RA r. u. 


of 50 Sure of the general 7 or public Revenut of | 
| 8 Society. 


1 


| T% HE revenue. which muſt PINE not t only. 

the expenice of defending the ſociety and of 

Autun the diguity of the chief magiſtrate, but 

All the other neceſfary Expences of government, 

for which the conſtitution of the ſtate has not 
provided ahy particular revenue, muy be drawn, 

Vor. IL, O 5 either 
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either, firſt from ſome: fund which peculiarly be- 

longs to the ſovereign or commonwealth, and which 
is independent of the revenue of the people; or, 
ne from the revenue of the . 8 


1 2. 


5 


Of the Funds or Sources of Revenue 8 pe- 
 culiarly belong to the Sovereign or — 


| T HE 8 or ſources of revenue which may 


peculiarly belong to the ſovereign Or. com- 
monwealth muſt conſiſt either in ſtock or in land. 


Tus ſovereign, like any other owner of ſtock, 
may derive a revenue from it, either by employ- 
ing it himſelf, or by lending it. His revenue is in 
the one caſe, gt z in the other, intereſt. 


Taz revenue of a Tartar or * — eW 4- con- 
fiſts in profit. It ariſes principally from the milk 


andi increaſe of his own herds and flocks, of which 


he himſelf ſuperintends the management, and is 


the principal ſhepherd or herdſman of his own 
horde or tribe. It is, however, in this earlieſt and 


rudeſt ſtate of civil government only that profit 
has ever made the principal part of the POS 
revenue of a-monarchical ſtate. 


5 SMALL republicks have ſometimes SES a 
conſiderable revenue from the profit of mercantile 
projects. The republick of Hamburgh i is ſaid to do 
» from the Pf of a publick wine cellar and 


„ e 3 
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3 8. ſhop.*. The ſtate cannot be. _n 
great. of which the ſovereign. has leiſure to carry 


on the trade of a wine merchant or apothecary. 
The profit of a publick bank has been a ſource 


of revenue to more conſiderable - ſtates. _It has 


been ſo not only to Hamburgh, but to Venice 
and Amſterdam. . A revenue of this kind has even 
by ſome people been thought not below the at- 
tention of ſo great an empire as that of Great 
Britain. Reckoning the ordinary dividend of the 


bank of England at five and a half per cent. and 
its capital at ten millions ſeven hundred and 


eighty thouſand pounds, the neat annual profit, 
after paying the expence of management, muſt 


amount, it is aid, to five hundred and ninety- 


two thouſand nine hundred pounds. . Govern- 


ment, it is pretended, . could borrow this capital 
at three per cent. intereſt, and by taking the ma- 


nagement of the bank into his. own hands, might 


make a clear profit of two hundred and ſixty- 


nine thouſand five hundred pounds a year. The 
orderly, vigilant and parſimonious adminiſtration 


of. fuch ariſtocracies as thoſe, of Venice and Am- 


ſterdam, 1 is extremely proper, it appears fro m ex- 


* See Memoires concernant les Droits & Impoſitions en Eu- - 


| rope: tome 1. page 73. This work was compiled by the or- 
der of the court for the uſe of a commiſſion employed for ſome 


years paſt in conſidering the proper means for reforming the 


finances of France. The account of the French taxes, which 


takes up three volumes in quarto, may be regarded as perfect 


ly authentick. That of thoſe of other European nations Was 


compiled from ſuch informations as the French miniſters at the | 
different courts could procure. It is much ſhorter, and * 


| bly n * quite ſo APE as that of the F reach taxes. 


0 — | perience, 
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for che management of a mercatitite 

of this kind. But whether ſuch a g6+ 
vernment 4s that of England; which, whatever 
may be its Virtues, has never been famous for 
good oecontmy, which in time of "peace has ge- 
nerafly conducted itfelf wich the ftothful and neg- 
gent profufion that is perhaps flatutal to mo- 
narchies ; and in time of war has conſtantiy acted 
with all the thoughtleſs extra ce that demo⸗ 
cracies ate apt to fal into; could be fafely truſted 
With the fnanagement of ſuch a je thoſt —— 
ben goa dent mere doubifut. 


Tus poft office is properly a teten 9525 
The government advances the expencæ of eftabliſh< 
ing the different offices, and of buying or hiring | 
Mary horſes or carriages, and is repaid with | 
arge profit by the duties upon what is carried. 
1 is perhaps the only mercantile project which has 
been ſucceſsfully mahaped by, i believe, every ſort 
of government. The capital to be advaticed is 
not very conifiderable. There is no myſtery in 
the bulineſs. The returns are not only certain, 

but immediate. 9 9 


_ has | —— engaged in 
many other mercantile projects, and have been wil- 
ling, like private perfons, to mend their fortunes 
by becoming advetituters in the common Branches 
of trade. They have ſcarce ever ſucceeded. 
The profuſion with which the affairs of princes 
are always managed, renders it almoſt i | 
that they ſhould. The agents of à prince regard 
the 8 we their maſter as inexhauſtible ; are 
"2's careleſs 


— 


what price they ſell; are careleſs at what expence 
they tranſport his goods from ane place to another. 


Thaſe agents frequently live with the profuſion of 
princes, and ſometimes too, in ſpite of that pro- 


. fuſion, and by a proper method of making up 
their accounts, acquire the fortunes of princes.” It 


was thus, as we are told by Machiavel, that the 


agents of Lorenzo of Medicis, not a prince af 


mean abilities, carried on his trade, The repub- 


lick of Florence was ſeveral times obliged to pay 
the debt into which their extravagance had inyolv- 


| w him. He found it convenient, accordingly, 


give up the buſineſs of - merchant, the buſineſs | 
— his family had origi Mr owed their for- 


tune, and in the latter part of Kis life to employ 


projects 700 Faces more gata to his eaten. 


Ng _ characters fa rmore RL PA than TT 


chaſe gf trader and ſovereign. If the trading ſpi- 


nt of the Engliſh Eaſt India r renders - 


them very bad ſovereigns; the ſpirit. of foye- 


— $. While they were traders only, they ma- 
naged their trade ſucceſsully, and were able ta 

pay from their profits a moderate dividend to the 
proprietors of their ſtock. Since they became 


ſovereigns, with a revenue which, it is ſaid, was 


originally more than thrpe millions ſterling, they 
haye been obliged to beg the extraordinary af 


liſtance of Grey in order to avoid imme- 
it 266 diate 


* LY * 
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cel at what. price they buy; axe careleſs at 


bath what remained of that fortune, and the fevg- 
nue of- the ſtare gf which he had the diſpoſal, in 


ſeams ta haye rendered them equally bad © 


1 
| 
' 
ö 
bi. 
| 
| 
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thoſe ſervants conſidered themſelves as > the” miniſ- | 
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ate bankruptcy. In their former ſituation, er 
ſervants in . conſidered themſelves - as the 


clerks of © merchants : In their preſent ſituation, 


1 
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lege STATE may W dN derive ſome part | 


| ol its publick revenue from the intereſt of mo- 


ney, as well as from the profits of ſtock. If 
it has amaſſed a treaſure, it may lend a part 


of that treaſure, either to foreign ſtates, or to its 


own er. 8 9 
"Ty ; 4, ** $- * 1 
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Tur canton wy Berne derives a endete 
revenue by lending a part of its treaſure to foreign 
ſtates, that is, by placing it in the publick funds of 
the different indebted nations of Europe, chiefly 


in thoſe of France and England. The ſecurity 
of this revenue muſt depend, firſt,” upon the ſe- 
curity of the funds in which it is placed, or up- 


on the good faith of the government Which has the 
management of them; and, ſecondly, upon the 
1 or probability of the ndnd of 

ace with the debtor nation. In the caſe of a 


war, the very firſt act of hoſtility, on the part of 


the debtor nation, might be the wife of the 
funds of its creditor. This policy of lending mo- 
ney to foreign ſtates is, 1 Kind as 55 E — 
to che canton ad Berne. : CENTICE 


* 1 


| Tave city of Hamburgh · 0 bes eſtabliſkied a fore of 
publick payn-ſhop, which Lorna —_— to the 


; i | * See id. ibid. | 
| ſubjects 


3 
troy 
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ſubjects of the ſtate upon pledges cation — N 
intereſt. This pawn-ſhop or Lombard, as it is 
called, affords a revenue, it is pretended” to the 
ſtate of a hundred and fifty "thouſand crowns, 
which, at four and ſixpence the' crown, amounts to 
33,50 J. TO” en Tot. 70 1. 4 175 


* * . 
3 


TE government of Pennſylvania, vithour anna. 
ſing any treaſure, invented a method of lending, 
not 1 indeed, but what is equivalent to mo- 
ney, to its ſubjects. By advancing to private 
people, at intereſt, and upon land ſecurity to dou- 
ble the value, paper bills of credit to be redeemed 
fifteen years after their date, and in the mean time 
made transferable from hand to hand like bank 

notes, and declared by act of aſſembly to be a le- 
gal tender in all payments from one inhabitant of 
the province to another, it raiſed a moderate reve- 
nue, which went a conſiderable way towards de- 
fraying an annual expence of about 4500 l. the 
whole ordinary expence of that frugal and orderly 
government. The ſucceſs of an expedient of this 
kind muſt have depended upon three different cir- 
cumſtances; firſt, upon the demand for ſome other 
inſtrument of commerce, beſides gold and ſilver 
money, or upon the demand for ſueh a quantity of 
conſumable ſtock as could not be had without 
ſending abroad the greater part of their gold and 
filver money, in order to purchaſe it; ſecondly, 
upon the good credit of the government which 
made uſe of this expedient; and, thirdly, upon 
the moderation with which it was uſed; the whole 
value of the paper bills of credit never exceeding 
. of che _ and filver OT" which would 
| "re 
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have been neceſſary for carrying on their circula - 
tion had there been no paper bills of credit. The 
ſame | expedient vas upon different occaſions 
adopted by ſeveral other American colonies; but, 
from want of this moderation, it produced, in the 
greater part of them, much more — than 


con e 


Tun able and To OT Rock and 
credit, however, render them unfit to bo truſted to 
_ as. the principal funds af that ſure, ſteady, and 
- permanent. revenue, Which can alone give ſecurity 
and dignity to government. The government of 
v0 great nation, that was advanced beyond the 
ſhepherd ſtate, ſeems ever to have derived the 
* greater ou of its an reuenue aa ſuch 


[TAs is fund of en able aa eee . 
nature; and the rent of publick lands, acgard- 
ingly, has been the principal ſource of the publick 
revenue of many a great nation that was much ad- 

vanced beyond the ſhepherd ſtate. From the pro- 
duce or tent of the publick lands, the antient te. 

publicks of Greece and Italy derived far a long 
_ time. che greater part of that revenue which de- 
frayed. the neceſſary expepces of the commen- 
wealth. The rent of the crown lands eanſtitated 
for a lang 8 pars of hor 
| * ApZigns e rope | 


= Wax and the eee PW onthe wn. 
circumſtances which in modern times gecaſion the 


= b aa = 


ſtates, 


bes. But in the — — Pins 
und ns. þ every... citizen was a ſoldier, who both 
OW. and prepared himſelf for ſervice at his own 


1 could occaſion any very conſiderable ex- 

nce ta the ſtate. The rent of a very moderate 

faded ed eſtate might he fully ſufficient for defraying 
all the other neceſſary arpences of government. 


In the antient monarchies of Europe, the man⸗ 


ners and cuſtoms of the times ſufficiently prepared 
the great body of the people for war; and when 


they took the field they were, by the condition 8 


their feudal tenures, to be maintained either at 
their own expence, or at that of their immediate 


lords, without bringing any new charge upon the | | 


wereign. The other expences of government 


inſtead of bein 5 cauſe of erpence, was a fource 


of revenue. 
for three days before and for three days after har- 


veſt, was thoyght a fund ſufficient for making and 


maintaining all the bridges, highways, and. 1 99 5 


publick works which the commerce of the cqun- 


try was ſuppoſed to require. In thoſe days the 


_ rincipal expence of the ſovereign ſeems to have : 


conſiſted in the maintenance of his own family a 
houſehold. The officers of his houſehold, accord - 
ingly, were then the reat officers of ſtate. . The 


lord treaſurer receive bis rents. The lord ftew-- 
ard and lord chamberlain logked after the ex expencge 


of his family. The care of his ſtables was com- 
mitted to the lord conſtable and the lord marſhal, 
s houſes v were all built in the form of caſtles, 


Neither of thoſe two circumſtances, : 


were, the Treater part of them, very moderate. 
The adminiftration of juſtice, it has been ſhown, 


he labour of the country people © 


* 
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and ſeem to have been the principal fortreſſes 
which he poſſeſſed. The keepers of thoſe houfes 
or caſtles might be conſidered as a fort of military 
governors. | They ſeem to have been the only mili- 
tary” officers whom it was neceſſary to maintain in 
time' of peace. In theſe circumſtances the rent of 
a great landed eſtate might, upon ordinary occaſi- 
ons, very well defray all the Sy 4 e of 


e 


In the preſent ſtate of the DEE part of the ci. 
vilized monarchies of Europe, the rent of all the 
lands in the country, managed as they probably 
would be if they all belonged to one proprietor, 
would ſcarce perhaps amount to the ordinary reve- 
nue which they, levy upon the people even in 
peaceable. times. The ordinary revenue of Great 
Britain, for example, including not only what is 
neceſſary for defraying the current expence of the 
year, but for paying the intereſt of the publick 
debts, and for ſinking a part of the capital of 
ke debts, amounts to upwards of ten millions a 

But the land-tax, at four ſhillings in the 
iS falls ſhort of two millions a year. This 
Tand-tax, as it is called, however, is ſuppoſed to 
de one-fifth, not only of the rent of all the land, 
but of that of all the houſes, and of the intereſt 
of all the capital ſtock of Great Britain, that part 
of it only excepted which is either lent to the pub- 
lick, or employed as farming ſtock in the cultiva- 
tion of land. A very conſiderable part of the pro- 
duce of this tax ariſes from the rent of houſes, and 
the intereſt of capital ſtock. The land- tax of the 


city of London, for example, at four ſhillings in 
5 the 


* 
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the pound, amounts to'r2 3,399 J. 6s. 70 d. Tha 
of the city of Weſtminſter, to 63,0921. T% FE 
That of the palaces of Whitehall and St. James's, 

to 30, 541. 6s. 3d. A certain proportion of the 
land tax is in, the ſame manner aſſeſſed upon alt the 
other cities and towns corporate in the kingdom, 


and ariſes almoſt altogether either from the rent f 


houſes or from what is ſuppoſed to be the intereſt 

of trading and capital ſtock. . According to the 
eſtimation, therefore, by which Great Britain: is 
rated to the land-tax, the whole maſs of revenue 
arifing from the rent of all the lands, from that of 
all the houſes, and from the intereſt of all the ca- 
pital ſtock, that part of it only excepted which is 
either lent to the publick or employed in the cul- 
tivation of land, does not exceed ten millions fter-- 

ling a year, the ordinary revenue which govern- 
ment levies upon © the people even in Peaceable 
times. The eſtimation by which Great Britain is 
rated to the land- tax is, no doubt, taking the 
whole kingdom at an average, very much below 
the real value; though i in ſeveral particular coun- 
ties and diſtricts it is ſaid to be nearly equal to that 
value. The rent of the lands alone, excluſive of 
that of houſes, and of the intereſt of ſtock, has 
by many people been eſtimated at twenty mil- 
lions, an eſtimation made in 4 great meaſure 
at random, and which, 1 apprehend, is as likely | 
to be above as below the truth. But if the 
lands of Great Britain, in the preſent ſtate of 
their cultivation, do not afford a rent of more 
than twenty millions a year, they could not 
well afford the half, moſt probably not the fourth 
part of that rent, if they all belonged to a ſingle pro- 
prietor, 
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| prietor, and were put under the negligent, expen · 
five; and oppreſſive management of his factors and 
agents. The crown lands of Great Britain do not 
at preſent afford the fourth part of the rent which 
could probably be drawn from them if they were 
the property of private perſons, If the crown 
were more extenſive, it is pr able they 
wanld be ee me IT 


Tur revenue which the great 8 
ple derives from land is in proportion, not ta the 
rent, but to the produce of the land. The 
wholę annual produce of the land of every coun- 
try, if we except what is reſerved for ſeed, is ei- 
ther annually conſumed by the great body of the 
people, ar exchanged for ſomething elſe that 
is conſumed by them. Whatever keeps down 
the produce of the land below what it wauld 
otherwiſe riſe. to, keeps down the revenue of the 
great body of the people ſtill more than it does 
that of the Proprietors of land. The rent, of 
Land, that portion of the produce which belongs 
to the proprietors, is ſcarce anywhere in Great 
Britain ſuppoſed. to be more than a third part of 
— . produce. If the land, hich in one ſtate 
of cultivation affords a rent of ten millions ſter- 
ling a year, would in another afford a rent of 
twenty millions; the rent being, in both caſes, ſup- 
paſed a third part of the produce; the revenue of 
the proprigters wauld be leſs than it otherwiſe might 
be by ten millions à pear only; but the revenue of 
bay n of the people wauld be ann 
þ 11 4 might be by thirty J 
deducting only what _ Ap rr for ed 


The population of the country would be leſs by 
the number of people which thirty millions a year, 
deducting always the ſeed, could maintain, ac- 


cording to the particular mode of living and ex- 


pence which might take place in the different 


tributed. 


Tnovon there is not at preſent, in Europe, any 


civilized ſtate of any kind which derives the 
greater part of its publick revenue from the rent 
of lands which are the property of the ſtate; yet, 
in all the great monarchies of Europe, there are 


till many large tracts of land which belong to the 


crown. They are generally foreſt; and ſometimes 
forelt where, after travelling ſeveral miles, you will 


ſcarce find a ſingle tree: and mere waſte and loſs 


of country in reſpe& both of produce and popu- 


lation. In every great monarchy of Europe the 


ſale of the crown lands would produce a very 

large ſum of money, which, if applied to the pay- 
ment of the publick debts, would deliver from 
mortgage a much greater revenue than any which 


thoſe lands have ever afforded to the crown. In 


countries where lands, improved and cultivated 


very highly, and yielding at the time of ſale as 


great a rent as can eaſily be got from them, com- 
monly fell at thirty years purchaſe; the unimpro- 
ved, uncultivated, and low-rented crown lands 
might well be expected to ſell at forty, fifty, or 
ſixty years purchaſe. The crown might immedi- 


ately enjoy the revenue which this great price 
would redeein from mortgage. In the courſe of a 


few years it would probably enjoy another revenue. 


When 
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ranks of men among whom the remainder was diſ- 
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Viken the crown lands had become. private de 


perty, they would, in the courſe of a few years, 
become well improved and well cultivated. . The 
increaſe of their produce would increaſe. the popu- 
lation of the country, by augmenting; the revenue 
and conſumption of the people. But the revenue 


which the crown derives from the duties of cuſtoms 
and exciſe, would neceſſarily increaſe with the re- 
venue and Nane of the N 


Tux revenue which, in n any civilized monarchy, 
the crown derives from the crown lands, though. it 
appears to coſt nothing to individuals, in reality 
coſts more to the ſociety than perhaps any other 

ual revenue which the crown enjoys. It would, 
in all caſes, be for the intereſt of the ſociety to re- 
place this revenue to the crown by ſome other 
equal revenue, and to divide the lands among the 


people, which could not well be done better, per- 


. than by expoling them. to public ſale. 


LaAxps, for the Putpoſes of pleaſure and mag- 
nificence, parks, gardens, publick walks, &c. poſ- 
ſeſſions which are everywhere conſidered as cauſes 
of expence, not as ſources of reyenue, ſeem to be 


_ the only lands which, in a great and civilized mo- 


rr: ph ought to belong to the crown. 


Publ lex ſtock and publick lands, therefore, 


the two ſources of revenue which may peculiarly 
belong to the ſovereign or commonwealth, being 
both improper and inſufficient funds for defraying 


the neceſſary expence of any great and civilized 


ſtate 5 it remains that this expence muſt, the 
greater 


— e Moen, wok tend Gn 
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greater part of it, be defrayed by taxes of one 


kind or another; the people contributing a part of 
their own private revenue in order to make up a 
| 4 7 revenue to the ſoxereign.. or common- 
wealth; | | 


: / 


\ > 


Parr II. 


| ; Of Taxes. Bt; 


HE private revenue of individuals, it has 
been ſhewn in the firſt book of this inquiry, 
ariſes ultimately from three different ſources; Rent, 
Profit, and Wages. Every tax muſt finally be paid 
from ſome one or other of thoſe three different 
ſorts of revenue, or from all of them indiffer- 
ently. I ſhall endeavour to give the beſt account 
I can, firſt, of thoſe taxes which, it is intended, 
ſhould fall upon rent; ſecondly, of thoſe which, it 

is intended, ſhould fall upon profit; thirdly, of 
hoſe which, it is iritended, ſhould fall upon wages; 
and, fourthly, of thoſe which it is intended, ſhould 
fall indifferently upon all thoſe three' different 
ſources of private revenue. The particular conſi- 
deration of each of theſe four different ſorts of 
taxes will divide the ſecond part of the prefent 
chapter into four articles, three of which will re- 
quire ſeveral other ſubdiviſions. Many of. thoſe 
taxes, it will appear from the following review, are 
not finally paid from the fund or ſource of revenue 
upon which it was intended * ſhould fall. 


Nr I enter upon the exatination of parti- 
cular taxes, it Is neceſſary to premiſe the four 
following 
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following maxims with regard to taxes in ge. 


I. Tux ſubjects of every ſtate vught to cbt 


bute towards the ſupport of the government, 25 
nearly as poſſible, in proportion to their reſpective 


abilities; that is, in proportion to the revenue 
which they reſpectively enjoy under the protection 


of the ſtate. The expence of government to the 
individuals of a great nation, is like the expence 
of management to the joint tenants of a gfeat 


eſtate, who are all obliged to contribute in propor- 
tion to their reſpective intereſts in the eſtate. In 


the obſervation or neglect of this maxim confiſts 


what is called the equality or inequality of tak 
tion. Ever tax, it muſt be obſerved once for all, 
which falls nally upon one only of the three ſorts 


af revenue above-mentioned is neceffarily unequal, 
in ſo far as it does not affect che other two. In the 
following examination of different taxes I ſhall 
ſeldom take much further notice of this fort of in- 


equality, but ſhall, in moſt caſes, conkne my ob- 
ſervations to that inequality which is occafioned by 


- a Par ticular tax falling unequally even upon that 
- particular fort of private revenue which is affected 


by it. 
I. Tux tax which each individual is bound to 
pay ought to be certain, and not arbitrary. The 
time of payment, the manner of payment, the 


quantity to be paid, ought all to be clear and plain 
to the contributor, and to every other perſon. 


Where it is otherwiſe, every perſon ſubject to the 


tax is put more or leſs in the power of the tax-ga- 


therer, 
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therer, who can either aggravate the tax upon any 


obnoxious contributor, or extort, by the terror of 
ſuch aggravation, ſome preſent or perquiſite to him- 
ſelf. The uncertainty of taxation encourages the 
inſolence and favours the corruption of an order of 


men who are naturally unpopular, even where - 


they are neither inſolent nor corrupt. The cer- 
tainty of what each individual ought to pay is, in 
taxation, a matter of ſo great importance, that a 
very conſiderable degree of inequality, it appears, 


believe, from the experience of all nations, is 


not near ſo great an evi as a mx ſmall degree of 
uncertainty, 


II. Evzzy tax ought to be levied at the time, 
or in the manner in which 1t 1s moſt likely to be 
convenient for the contributor to pay it. A tax 
upon the rent of land or of houſes, payable at the 
ſame term at which ſuch rents are uſually paid, is 
levied at the time when it is moſt likely to be con- 
venient for the contributor to pay; or, when he is 
moſt likely to have wherewithal to pay. Taxes 
upon ſuch conſumable goods as are articles of lux- 
ury, are all finally paid by the conſumer, and ge- 


nerally in a manner that is very convenient for him. 


He pays them by little and little, as he has occa- 
ſion to buy the goods. As he is at liberty too ei- 
ther to buy or not to buy as he pleaſes, it muſt be 
his own fault if he ever ſuffers any conſiderable in- 
conveniency from ſuch taxes. | 


IV. EvxRxx tax ought to be fo contrived as both 
to take out and to keep out of the pockets of the 
people as little as poſſible, over and above what it 

Vor. III. * brings 
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210 THE NATURE. AND CAUSES OF 
brings into. the publick treaſury of the ſtate. A 
tax may either take out or keep out of the pockets 


of the people a great deal more than it brings into 


the publick treaſury, in the four following ways. 


Firſt, the levying of it may require a great num- 
ber of officers, whoſe ſalaries may eat up the 


greater part of the produce of the tax, and whoſe 
perquiſites may impoſe another additional tax upon 
the people. Secondly, it may obſtruct the induſtry 
of the people, and diſcourage them from applying 


to certain branches of buſineſs which might give 


maintenance and employment to great multitudes. 
While it obliges the people to pay, it may thus di- 
miniſh, or perhaps deſtroy ſome of the funds, 
which might enable them more eaſily to do fo. 


Thirdly, by the forfeitures and other penalties 
which thoſe unfortunate individuals incur who at- 


tempt unſucceſsfully to evade the tax, it may fre- 
quently ruin them, and thereby put an end to the 
benefit which the community might have received 
from the employment of their capitals. An inju- 


dicious tax offers a great temptation to ſmuggling. 


But the penalties of ſmuggling muſt riſe in propor- 
tion to the temptation. The law, contrary to all 


the ordinary principles of Juſtice, firſt creates the 


temptation, and. then puniſhes thoſe who yield to 
it; and it commonly enhances the puniſhment too 
in proportion to the very circumſtance which ought 
certainly to alleviate it, the temptation to commit 


the crime *. P ourthly, by ſubjecting the people 


to the frequent viſits, and the odious examination 
of the tax-gatherers, it may expoſe them to much 
unneceſſary trouble, vexation, and oppreſſion; and 
. — of the r of Man, page 474, & ſeq. 
though 
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though vexation is not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, expence, 
it is certainly equivalent to the expence at which 


every man would be willing to redeem himſelf from 
it. It is in ſome one or other of theſe four differ- 
ent ways that taxes are frequently ſo much more 


burdenſome to the people than "oy are ben 
to the ſovereign. 


Tur evident juſtice and utility of the foregoing 
maxims have recommended them more or leſs to 
the attention of all nations. All nations have en- 
deavoured, to the beſt of their judgment, to ren- 


der their taxes as equal, as certain, as convenient 
to the contributor, both in the time and in the 


mode of payment, and, in proportion to the reve- 
nue which they brought to the prince, fas little bur- 


denſome to the people as they could contrive. The 
following ſhort review of ſome of the principal 
| taxes which have taken place in different ages and 


countries will ſhow that the endeavours of all na- 


tions have not in this reſpect been equally ſuc- 


ceſsful. 
ARTICLE I. 


Taxes upon Rent. Taxes upon the Rent of Land. 


A TAX upon the rent of land may either be 


impoſed according to a certain canon, every diſ- 
trict being valued at a certain rent, which valuation 


is not afterwards to be altered; or it may be im- 


poſed in ſuch a manner as to vary with every vari- 


ation in the real rent of the land and to riſe or fall 


with the improvement or declenſion of its cultivation. 
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212 THE NATURE AND CAUSES OF 
A LanD-Tax which, like that of Great Britain, 
is impoſed according to a certain invariable canon, 
though it ſhould be equal at the time of its * 
eſtabliſhment, neceſſarily becomes unequal in 
proceſs of time, according to the unequal 3 
of improvement or neglect in the cultivation of 
the different parts of the country. In England, 
the valuation according to which the different 
counties and pariſhes were aſſeſſed to the land- tax 
by the 4th of William and Mary was very une- 
qual even at its firſt eſtabliſhment. This tax, 
therefore, ſo far offends againſt the firſt of the 
four maxims above-mentioned. It is perfectly 
agreeable to the other three. It is perfectly cer- 
tain. The time of payment for the tax, being 
the ſame as that for the rent, is as convenient as 
it can be to the contributor. Though the land- 
lord is in all caſes the real contributor, the tax is 
commonly advanced by the tenant, to whom the 
landlord is obliged to allow it in the payment of 
the rent. This tax is levied by a much ſmaller 
number of officers than any other which affords 
nearly the ſame revenue. As the tax does not riſe 
with the riſe of the rent, the ſovereign does not 
ſhare in the profits of the landlord's i improvements. 
The tax, therefore, does not diſcourage thoſe im- 
provements, nor keep down the produce of the 
land below what it would otherwiſe riſe to. As 
it has no tendency to diminiſh the quantity, it can 
have none to raiſe the price of that produce. It 
does not obſtruct the induſtry of the people. = 8 
ſubjects the landlord to no other inconveniency 
beſides the unavoidable one of paying the tax. 


THE 


Tux advantage, however, which the landlord 
has deri ved from the invariable conſtaney of the 
valuation by which all the lands of Great Britain 
are rated to the land- tax, has been principally ow- 
ing to ſome circumſtances altogether extraneous to 
the nature of the tax. 


1 has been W in part to the great proſpe- 


rity of almoſt every part of the country, the rents 
of almoſt all the eſtates of Great Britain having, 
fince the time when this valuation was firſt eſta- 
bliſhed, been continually rifing, and ſcarce any of 
them having fallen. The landlords, - therefore, 
have almoſt all gained the difference between the 


tax which they would have paid, according to the 
preſent rent of their eſtates, and that which they 


actually pay. according to the antient valuation. 
Had the ſtate of the country been different, had 
rents been gradually falling in conſequence of the 
declenſion of cultivation, the landlords would al- 
moſt all have loſt this difference. In the ſtate of 
things which has happened to take place ſince the 
revolution, the conſtancy of the valuation has 


been advantageous to the landlord · and hurtful to 
the ſovereign. In a different ſtate of things it 


might have been advantageous to the ſovereign and 
hurtful to the landlord. 


As the tax is made payable in money, ſo the vas 
luation of the land is expreſſed in money. Since 
the eſtabliſhment of this valuation the value 
of ſilver has been pretty uniform, and there has 
been no alteration in the ſtandard of the coin ei- 
ther as to weight or fineneſs. Had ſilver riſen con- 


Bderably 
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214 THE NATURE AND CAUSES OF 
ſiderably in its value, as it ſeems to have done in 
the courſe of the two centuries which preceded 
the diſcovery of the mines of America, the con- 
ſtancy of the valuation might have proved very 
oppreſſive to the landlord, Had filver fallen 
| conſiderably in its value, as it certainly did for 
about a century at leaſt after the diſcovery of thoſe 
mines, the ſame conſtancy of valuation would have 
reduced very much this branch of the revenue of 
the ſovereign. Had any conſiderable alteration 
been made in the ſtandard of the money, either by 
ſinking the ſame quantity of filver to a lower de- 
nomination, or by raiſing it to a higher; had an 
ounce of ſilver, for example, inſtead of being 
coined into five ſhillings and twopence, been coined 
. either into pieces which bore ſo low a' denomina- 
tion as two ſhillings and ſeven-pence, or into pieces 
which bore ſo high a one as ten ſhillings and four- 
pence, it would in the one caſe have hurt the re- 
venue of the . in the other that of the 
ſovereign. 


Ix circumſtances, therefore, ſomewhat different 
from thoſe which have actually taken place, this 
conſtancy of valuation might have been a very great 
inconveniency, either to the contributors, or to the 
commonwealth. In the courſe of ages ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, however, muſt, at ſome time or other, 
happen. But though empires, like all the other 
works of men, have all hitherto proved mortal, 
yet every empire aims at immortality. Every con- 
ſtitution, therefore, which it is meant ſhould be 
as permanent as the empire itſelf, ought to be 


convenient, not in certain circumſtances only, 
but 
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but in all circumſtances; or ought to be ſuited, 
not to thoſe circumſtances which are tranfitory, 

occaſional, or accidental, but to thoſe _ are ne- 
cel: and en e the ſame. 


A Tax upon the rent of land ad varies with 
every variation of the rent, or which riſes and 
falls according to the improvement or negle& of 
cultivation, is recommended by that ſe& of men 
of letters in France, who call themſelves, the oeco- 
nomiſts, as the moſt equitable of all taxes. All 
taxes, they pretend, fall ultimately upon the rent 
of land, and ought therefore to be impoſed equally 
upon the fund which muſt finally pay them. That 
all taxes ought to fall as equally as poſſible upon 
the fund which muſt finally pay them, is cer- 
tainly true. But without entering into the diſ- 
agreeable diſcuſſion of the metaphyſical- argu- 
ments by which they ſupport their very ingeni- 
ous theory, it will ſufficiently appear from the fol- 
lowing review, what are the taxes which fall finally 
upon the rent of the land, and what are thoſe which 
fall finally upon ſome other fund. 2 


| Is the Venetian territory all the arable lands 
which are given in leaſe to farmers are taxed at a. 
tenth of the rent *. The leaſes are recorded in a 
publick regiſter which js kept by the officers of 
revenue in each province or diſtrict. When the 
proprietor cultivates his own lands, they are va- 
lued according to an equitable eſtimation and he 
is allowed a deduction of one-fifth of the tax, fo 
that for ſuch lands he pays only eight inſtead of . 
ten per cent. of the ſuppoſed rent. 


: Memoires concernant les Droits, p. 240, 241. FE 
A LAND= 
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A LAND-TAX of this kind is certainly more equal 
than the land- tax of England. It might not per- 
haps be altogether ſo certain, and the aſſeſſment of 
the tax might frequently occaſion a good deal 
more trouble to the landlord. It might too be a 
en deal more eas in the e * 4 


n? a ſyſtem of ark, however; 
might perhaps be contrived as would in a great 
meaſure both prevent this uncertainty _ moderate | 


this — 7 2 NVES 


Tur landlord and tenant, for example, might 


Jointly be obliged to record their leaſe in a publick 


regiſter. Proper penalties might be enacted againſt | 
concealing or miſrepreſenting any of the conditi- 


ons; and if part of thoſe penalties was to be 
paid to either of the two parties who informed 


againſt and convicted the other of ſuch conceal- 
ment or miſrepreſentation, it would effectually 
deter them from combining een in order to 


defraud the publick revenue. All the conditi- 


ons of the leaſe might be ſuffcientiy known from 
ſuch a record. 


© Sour landlords, inſtead of raiſing the rent, take 
a fine for the renewal of the leaſe. This practice 


is in moſt caſes the expedient of a ſpendthrift, who 


for a ſum of ready money ſells a future revenue 


of much greater value. It is in moſt caſes, there- 


fore, hurtful to the landlord. It is frequently hurt- 
ful to the tenant, and it is always hurtful to the 
community. It frequently takes from the tenant 


ſo great a Parr of his capital, and thereby di- 
miniſnes 
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miniſhes ſo much his ability to cultivate the land, 
that he finds it more difficult to pay a ſmall rent 
than it would otherwiſe have been to pay a great 
one. Whatever diminiſhes his ability to cultivate, 
neceſſarily keeps down below what it would other- 
wiſe have been the moſt important part of the 
revenue of the community. By rendering the tax 
upon ſuch fines a good deal heavier than upon the 
ordinary rent, this hurtful practice might be diſ- 
couraged to the no ſmall advantage of all the dif- 
ferent parties concerned, of the landlord, of the 
tenant, of the cee ny of the whale" com- 


es 

Sos 158 preſcribe to the tenant a certain mode 
of cultivation, and a certain ſucceſſion of 
during the whole continuance of the leaſe. This 
condition (which is generally the effect of the 
landlord's conceit of his own ſuperior knowledge, 
a conceit in moſt caſes very ill founded) ought 
always to be conſidered as an additional rent; as 
a rent in ſervice inſtead of a. rent in money. In 
order to diſcourage the practice, which is generally 
a fooliſh one, this ſpecies of rent might be valued 
rather high, and conſequently taxed ſomeurhat 
. chan common money rents. 


5 Seien lindidrds; inſtead of a rent in money, re- 
quire a rent in kind, in corn, cattle, poultry, wine, 
oil, &c. others again require a rent in ſervice. Such 
rents are always more hurtful to the tenant than 
beneficial to the landlord. They either take more 
or keep more out of the pocket of the former 


than they * into that of the latter. In every 
| | country 


* 
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country where they take place, the tenants are 


poor and beggarly, pretty much according to the 
degree in which they take place. By valuing, in 
the ſame manner, ſuch rents rather high, and con- 
ſequently taxing them ſomewhat higher than com- 

mon money-rents; a practice which is hurtful to 
the whole bee nn en be nnn 


| IS 


faux: he: landlord chole to | occupy himſelf a 
part of his on lands, the rent might be valued 
according to an equitable arbitration of the far- 
mers and landlords in the neighbourhood, and a 


moderate abatement of the tax might be granted 
to him in the ſame manner as in the Venetian ter- 
ritory; provided the rent of the lands which he 


occupied did not exceed a certain ſum. It is of 
importance that the landlord ſhould be encouraged 
to cultivate a part of his own land. His capital 
is generally greater than that of the tenant, and 


with leſs ſkill he can frequently raiſe a greater 


produce. The landlord can afford to try expe- 


riments, and is generally diſpoſed to do ſo. His 


unſucceſsful experiments occaſion only a mode- 


rate loſs to himſelf. His ſucceſsful ones contri- 


bute to the improvement and better cultivation of 
the whole country. It might be of importance 
however, that the abatement of the tax ſhould 
encourage him to cultivate to a certain extent only. 
If the landlords ſhould the greater part of them 


be tempted to farm the whole of their own lands, 
the country, (inſtead of ſober and induſtrious 


n . who are e bound. = their own intereſt to 


cultivate 
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cultivate as well as their capital and {kill will 
allow them) would be filled with idle and profli- 
gate bailiffs, whoſe abuſive management would 
ſoon degrade the cultivation and reduce the annual 
produce of the land, to the diminution, not only 
of the revenue of their maſters, but of the moſt 
N part of that of the whole ſociety. " 


SUCH a ſyſtem of edle might ban 
free a tax of this kind from any degree of uncer- 
tainty which could occaſion either oppreſſion or in- 

conveniency to the contributor; and might at the 

ſame time ſerve to introduce into the common 
management of land, ſuch a plan or policy as 
might contribute a good deal to the general im- 
provement and good cultivation of dice Feuer- 


Tux expence of levying a Und tax, which va- 
ried with every variation of the rent, would no 
doubt be ſomewhat greater than that of levying 
one which was' always rated according to a fixed 
valuation. Some additional expence would neceſ- 
ſarily be incurred both by the different regiſter of- 
fices which it would be proper to eſtabliſh in the 
different diſtricts of the country, and by the dif- 
ferent valuations which might occaſionally be 
made of the lands which the proprietor choſe to 
occupy himſelf. T he expence of all this, how- 
ever, might be very moderate, and much below 


what is incurred in the levying of many other 


taxes which afford a very inconſiderable revenue in 
compariſon of what might eaſily be drawn from 


a tax of this kind. 5 
Tu 
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Tux diſeouragement which a variable land- tax 
of this kind might give to the improvement of 
land ſeems to be the moſt important objection 
which can be made to it. The landlord would 
certainly be leſs diſpoſed to improve when the ſove- 
reign, who contributed nothing to the expence, 
was to ſhare in the profit of the improvement. 
Even this objection might perhaps be obviated 
by allowing the landlord, before he began his 
improvement, to aſcertain in conjunction with the 
officers of revenue, the actual value of his lands 
according to the equitable arbitration of a cer- 
tain number of landlords and farmers in the 
neighbourhood equally choſen hy both parties; 
and by rating him according to this valuation for 
ſuch a number of years, as might be fully ſuf- 
ficient for his complete indemnification. To draw 
the attention of the ſovereign towards the im- 
provement of the land, from a regard to the in- 
creaſe of his own revenue, is one of the princi- 
pal advantages propoſed by this ſpecies of land- 
tax. The term, therefore, allowed for the indem- 
nification oß the landlord ought not to be a great 
deal longer than what was neceſſary for that pur- 
poſe; leſt the remoteneſs of the intereſt ſhould diſ- 
courage too much this attention. It had better, 
however, be ſomewhat too long than in any reſ- 
pect too ſhort, No incitement to the attention of 
the ſovereign can ever counterbalance the ſmalleſt 
diſcouragement to that of the landlord. The attenti- 
on of the ſovereign can be at beſt but a very general 
and vague conſideration of what is likely to con- 
tribute to the better cultivation of the greater 
ar! 'of his dominions. The attention of the land- 

| lord, 
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lord, is a particular and minute. conſideration of 
what is likely to be the moſt advantageous appli- 
cation of every inch of ground upon his -eſtate., 
The principal attention of the ſovereign ought to 
be to encourage, by every means in his power, 
the attention both of the landlord and of the far- 
mer; by allowing both to purſue their own in- 
tereſt in their own way, and according to their 
own judgment; by giving to both the moſt per- 
fect ſecurity that they ſhall enjoy the full recom- 
pence of their own induſtry; and by procuring to 
both the moſt extenſive market for every part of 
their produce in conſequence of eſtabliſhing the 
eaſieſt and ſafeſt communications both by land 
and by water, through every part of his own do- 
minions, as well as the moſt unbounded freedom 
of exportation to the dominions of all other 
Princes. | 


Ir by ſuch a 9 of 8 a tax of 
this kind could be ſo managed as to give, not on- 
ly no diſcouragement, but, on the contrary, ſome 
encouragement to the improvement of land, it 
does not appear likely to occaſion any other 
inconveniency to the landlord, except always 
the unavoidable one of bene obliged to pay 
the tax. 


4 


| In all the variations of the ſtate of the ſociety, in 
the improvement and in the declenſion of agricul- 
ture; in all the variations in the value of fil- 
yer, and in all thoſe in the ſtandard of the coin, a 
tax of this kind would, of. its own accord and 
| without 
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without any attention of government, readily. ſuit 
itſelf to the actual ſituation of things, and would be 
equally juſt and equitable in all thoſe different 
changes. It would, therefore, be much more pro- 
per to be eſtabliſhed as a perpetual and unalterable 
regulation, or as what is called a fundamental law 
of the commonwealth, than any tax which was 
always to be levied according to a certain valua- 


Sous ſtates, inſtead of the fimple and obvious 
expedient of a regiſter of leaſes, have had recourſe 
to the laborious and expenſive one of an actual ſur- 


vey and valuation of all the lands in the country. 


They have ſuſpected, probably, that the leſſor and 
leſſee, in order to defraud the publick revenue, 
might combine to - conceal the real terms of the 
leaſe. Doomſday book ſeems to have been the re- 
ſult of a very accurate "OE of this kind. 

the the antient nnd of the king of Pruſſia 
the land- tax is aſſeſſed according to an actual ſur- 
vey and valuation, which is reviewed and alter- 
ed from time to time. According to that valua- 
tion the lay proprietors pay from twenty to twenty- 
five per cent. of their revenue. Ecclefiaſticks 
from forty to forty-five per cent. The ſurvey 
and valuation of Sileſia was made by order of the 
preſent king; it is faid with great accuracy. Ac- 
cording to that valuation the lands belonging to 
the biſhop of Breſlaw are taxed at twenty-five per 
cent. of their rent, The other revenues of the ec- 


* Memoires concernant les Droits, 8 &C, tome i. p. 114, 11 55 
116, Kc. 


cleſiaſticks 
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cleſiaſticks of both religions, at fifty per cent. The 
commanderies of the Teutonick order and of that 
of Malta, at forty per cent. Lands held by a noble 
tenure, at thirty- eight and one-third per cent. 
Lands held by a baſe tenure, at thirty- five and 
one-tnrd per cent. | 


Tur ſurvey and l of Bohemia is ſaid 
to have been the work of more than a hundred 
years. It was not perfected till after the peace of 
1748, by the orders of the preſent empreſs queen +. 
The ſurvey of the dutchy of Milan, which was be-' 
gun in the time of Charles VI. was not perfe&ed 
till after 1760. It is eſteemed one of the moſt ac- 
curate that has ever been made: The ſurvey of 
Savoy and Piedmont was executed under the orders 
of the late king of Sardinia 1. | 


In the deaminions of the king of Pruſſia the re- 
venue of the church is taxed much higher than 
that of lay proprietors. The revenue of the 
church is, the greater part of it, 'a burden upon 
the. rent of land. It ſeldom happens that any 
part of it is applied towards the improvement of 
land; or is ſo employed as to contribute in any 
reſpe& towards increaſing the revenue of the great 


body of the people. His Pruſſian majeſty had | 


probably, upon that account, thought it reaſona- 
ble that it ſhould contribute a good deal more 
towards relieving the exigencies of the ſtate. In 
ſome countries che lands of the ny are ex- 


+ Id. p. 83, 10 
1 Id. p. 280, Kc. alſo p. 287, &c. to 316. 


empted 
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empted from all taxes. In others they are taxed 


more lightly than other lands. In the dutchy of 
Milan, the lands which the church poſſeſſed be- 
fore 1575, are —_ to ee at t a third Fight of 


their: value. 


{ha Sileſia lands held bo a noble. tenure are e taxed 


three per cent. higher than thoſe held by a baſe 
tenure. The honours and privileges of different 
kinds annexed to the former, his Pruſſian majeſty 


had probably imagined, would ſufficiently com- 
penſate to the proprietor a ſmall aggravation of 


the tax; while at the ſame time the humiliating 


inferiority of the latter would be in ſome meaſure 
alleviated by being taxed ſomewhat more lightly. 
In other countries the ſyſtem of taxation, inſtead 


of alleviating, aggravates this inequality. In the 


dominions of the king of Sardinia, and in thoſe 
provinces of France which are ſubject to what is 
called the Real or predial taille, the tax falls alto- 
gether upon the lands held by a baſe tenure. Thoſe 
held by a noble one are W TY 


A LAND-TAX aſſeſſed. mein to a general 
furvey and valuation, how equal ſoever it. may be 
at firſt, muſt, in the courſe of a very moderate 
period of time, become unequal. To prevent its 
becoming ſo would require the continual and 
painful attention of government to all the variati- 
ons in the ſtate and produce of every different 
farm in the country. The governments of Pruſ- 
ſia, of Bohemia, of Sardinia, and of the dutchy of 
Milan, actually exert an attention of this kind; an 


attention ſo unſuitable to the nature of government, 


that 


ö 
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that it is not likely to be of long continuance, and 
which, if it is continued, will probably in the long- 


run occaſion much more trouble and vexation- Gas 


it can pally: bring relief to the contributors. 


In 16665 the cenetalics of Montauban was 2 


ſeſſed to the Real or predial taille, according, it 


is ſaid, to a very exact ſurvey and valuation *. 


By 1727, this aſſeſſment had become altogether 


unequal. In order to remedy this inconvenien- 
cy, government has found no better expedient 
than to impoſe upon the whole generality an ad- 
ditional tax of a hundred and twenty thouſand 


livres. This additional tax is rated upon all the 


different diſtricts ſubject to the taille according to 


the old aſſeſſment. But it is levied. only upon 


thoſe which in the actual ſtate of things are by 
that aſſeſſment under-taxed, and it is applied to 


the relief of thoſe which by the ſame aſſeſſment 


are over-taxed; ' Two diſtricts, for example, one 
of which ought in the actual ſtate of things to 
be taxed at nine. hundred, the other at eleven 


hundred livres, are by the old aſſeſſment both 
taxed at a thouſand livres. Both theſe diſtricts 


are by the additional tax rated at eleven hundred 


livres each. But this additional tax is levied only 


upon the diſtrict under- charged, and it is applied 


altogether to the relief of that over-charged, which 


conſequently pays only nine hundred livres. The 


government neither gains nor loſes by the additi- 
onal tax, which is applied altogether to remedy 


the ili ariſing Tron the old aſſeſſment. 5 : 


. Id, tome ii. p. Les c&c. 5 
Vox. II. Q e 
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The application is pretty much regulated accord- 
ing to the diſcretion of the intendant of the gene- 
rality, and . Pp e be in a N meaſure. 


arbitrary. 


— ave pro period, wot to the Rent, Gut 
| | 10 the Produce of Land. DE: 


rar ERS pes the producs uf lad 3 are in rea- 
lity taxes upon the rent; and though they may 
be originally advanced by the farmer, are finally 
paid by the landlord. When a certain portion of 
the produce is to be paid away for a tax, the far- 
mer computes, as well as he can, what the value 
of this portion is, one year with another, likely 
to amount to, and he makes a proportionabk 
abatement in the rent which he agrees to pay to 
the landlord. There is no farmer who does not 
. compute beforchand what the church-tythe, which 
is a land-tax of this kind, is, one 1 with ano- 
| 8 ine to amount to. a 
Tur Ae, and every ks 1 * this 
kind, under the appearance of perfect equality, are 
very unequal taxes; a certain portion of the pro- 
duce being, in different ſituations, equivalent to 
a very different portion of the rent. In ſome very 
rich lands the produce is ſo great, that the one 
half of it is fully ſufficient to replace to the far- 
mer his capital employed in cultivation, together 
with the ordinary profits of farming ſtock in the 
neighbourhood. The other half, or, what comes 
to the ſame thing, the value of the other half, he 
could afford to pay as rent to the landlord, if there 
| Was 


bn or of ten dba in the ward. 
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Vas no tythe. But if a tenth of the produce is 


taken from him in the way of tythe, he muſt re- 
quire an abatement of the fifth part of this rent, 
otherwiſe he cannot get hack his capital with the 
ordinary profit. In this caſe the rent of the land- 
lord, inſtead. of amounting to a half or fe- tenths 


of the whole produce, will amount only to four- 


tenths, of it. In. poorer lands, on the contrary, 
the produce is ſometimes ſo ſmall, and the ex- 


pence of cultivation fo great, that it requires 


four · fifths of the whole produce to replace to the 
farmer his capital with the ordinary profit. In this 


caſe, though there was no tythe, the rent of the 
landlord could amount to no more than one: fifth 


or two-tenths of the whole produce. But if the 
farmer pays one-tenth, of the produce in the way 
of tythe, he muſt require an equal abatement of 
the rent of the landlord, which will thus be re- 


duced to one-tenth only of the whole produce. 


| Upan the rent of rich lands, the tythe may ſome- 


times be a tax of no more than one-fifth part, or 


| four ſhillings in the pound; whereas, upon that of 


poorer lands, it may ſometimes be a tax of one- 


5 55 tythe, : as it is frequently. a very pant tax 
upon the rent, ſo it is always a great diſcqurage- 
ment both to the improvements of the landlord and 
to the cultivation of the farmer. The one cannot 


venture to make the moſt important, which are 
generally the moſt expenſive improvements; 


the other to raiſe the moſt valuable, which are ge- 
nerally too the moſt expenſive crops; when the 
3 which lays out no part of the Fand 
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is to ſhare ſo very largely in the profit. The cul- 
tivation of madder was for a long time confined 
by the tythe to the United Provinces, which, be. 
ing preſbyterian countries, and uppn that account 
exempted from this deſtructive tax, enjoyed a ſort 
of monopoly of that uſeful dying drug againſt 
the reft of Europe. The late attempts to intro- 
duce the culture of this plant into England, have 
been made only in conſequence of the ſtatute 
which enacted that five fhillings an acre ſhould 
be received in lieu of all manner of tythe upon 
| * 5 my 


FP through the greater part of Europe, is 
church, fo in many different countries of Aſia the 
Rate, is principally ſupported by a land-tax, pro- 

rtioned, not to the rent, but to the produce of 
the land. In China, the principal revenue of the 
ſovereign conſiſts in a tenth part of the produce of 
all the lands of the empire. This tenth part, how- 

'_ ever, is eſtimated fo very moderately, that in many 
provinces, it is faid not to exceed a thirtieth part 
of the ordinary produce. The land-tax or land-rent 
which uſed to be paid to the Mahometan govern- 
ment of Bengal, before that country fell into the 
hands of the Engliſh Eaft India company, is faid 
to have amounted to about a fifth part of the pro- 
duce. The land- tax of antient Egypt is ſaid like- 
Who to 8 amounted to a fifth Part. 
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12 Alla, this bort of 1 land- tax i is ſaid to intereſt 
the ſovereign in the improvement and cultivation 
of land. The ſovereigns of China, thoſe of Ben- 


gal 2 under the Mahometan government, and 
thoſe 


— - 
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thoſe of . antient Egypt, are ſaid eee to 
have been extremely attentive to the making and 


maintaining of good roads and navigable canals, 


in order to increaſe, as much as poſſible, both 
the quantity and value of every part of the pro- 


duce of the land, by. procuring to every part of 
it the moſt extenſive market which their own 


dominions could afford. The tythe of the church 
is divided into ſuch ſmall portions, that no one of 
its proprietors can have any intereſt of this kind. 
The parſon of a pariſh could never find his ac- 
count in making a road or canal to a diſtant part 
of the country, in order to extend the market for 
the produce of his own particular pariſh. Such 
taxes, when deſtined for the maintenance of the 
ſtate, have ſome advantages which may ſerve in 


ſome meaſure to balance their inconveniency. When 


deftined for the maintenance of the church, they 


are attended with nothing but inconyeniency, 


Taxes upon the produce of land may be levied, 
either i in kind; or, es... to a. certain valuation, 
in N 


Tx parſon of a pariſh, or a gentleman of ſmall _ 
fortune who lives upon his eſtate, may ſometimes, 


perhaps, find ſome advantage in receiving, the one 


his tythe, and the other his rent, in kind. The 
quantity to be collected, and the diſtrict within 


which it is to be collected, are ſo ſmall, that they 
both can overſee, with their own eyes, the collec- 


tion and diſpoſal of every part of what is due to 
them. A gentleman of great fortune, who lived 


in 


— 
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inthe capital, would bein danger of ſuffering much 
by the neglect, and more by the fraud of his factors 
and agents, if the rents of an eſtate. in a diſtant pro- 


vince were to be paid to him in this manner. The 


loſs of the ſovereign, . from the abuſe and depreda- - 


tion of his tax-gatherers, would neceſſarily be much 
greater; The ſervants of the moſt careleſs private 
perſon are, perhaps, more under the eye of their 
ami than thoſe of the moſt careful prince; and a 

revenue, which was paid in kind, would 


- ſuffer ſo much from the miſmanagement of the col: 


lectors, that a very ſmall part of what was levied 


upon the people would ever arrive at the treaſury 
of the prince. Some part of the publick revenue 


bn N however, is ſaid to be paid in this man- 
The Mandarins, and other tax-gatherers will, 


25 Gi: find their advantage in continuing the 


practice of a payment which is ſo much 1 more FROP 
to * than way" W in n 4 20 | 

A TAX pon the n of land which is levi 
ed in money, may be levied either according to a 


valuation which varies with all the variations of 


the market price; or according to a fixed valua- 
tion, a buſhel of wheat, for example, being al- 
ways valued at one and the fame money price, 
whatever may be the ſtate of the market. The 
produce of a tax levied in the former way, will vary 
only according to the variations in the real pro- 
duce of the land, according to the improvement 
or veglect of cultivation. The produce of a tax 
levied in the latter way will vary, not only accord- 
ing to the variations in the produce of the land, 


wet n to both * in he value of the pre- 


cious 
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| cious eee and thoſe in the quantity of thoſe | 


metals which is at different. times contained in coin 
of the ſame denomination. The produce of the 
former will always bear the ſame proportion to the 
value of the real produce of the land. The pro- 
duce of the latter may, at different times, bear very 


. detour eee to what pale, 


ee inſtead either of a certain n portion of the 
produce of land, or of the price of a certain por- 
tion, a certain ſum of money is to be paid in full 
compenſation for all tax or tythe; the tax becomes, 
in this caſe, exactly of the ſame nature with the 
land- tax of England. It neither riſes nor falls with 
the rent of the land. It neither encourages nor diſ- 
courages improvement. The tythe in the greater 
part of thoſe pariſhes which pay what is called a 
Modus in lieu of all other tythe, is a tax of this 
kind. During the Mahometan government of Ben- 
gal, inſtead of the payment in kind of a fifth part 
of the produce, a modus, and, it is ſaid, a very 
— one, was eſtabliſhed in the greater part 
of the diſtricts or zemindaries of the country. 
Some of the ſervants of the Eaſt India company, 
under pretence of reſtoring the publick revenue to 
its proper value, have, in ſome provinces, ex- 
changed this modus for a payment in kind. Un- 
der their management this change is likely both to 


diſcourage cultivation, and to give new opportuni- 


ties for abuſe in the collection of the publick re- 
venue, which has fallen very much below what it 


was ſaid to have been when it firſt fell under the 


management of the company. The ſervants of the 


1 may, Tera luxe profited by this 


_ change, 
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change, but at the expence, it ĩs probable, both of 
their maſters and of the ee _— 


Taxes won the Rent of Houſe. 


T HE rent of a houſe may be diſtinguiſhed i into 
two parts, of which the one may. very properly be 
called the Building rent ; the other is commonly 
called the Ground rent. . 


Tux building re rent is the ROOT) or profit of the 
capital expended in building the houſe. In order 
to put the trade of a builder upon a level with 
other trades, it is neceſſary that this rent ſhould be 
ſafficient, firſt, to pay him the ſame intereſt which 
he would have got for his capital if he had lent it 
upon good ſecurity ; and, ſecondly, to keep the 
houſe in conſtant repair, or, what comes to the 

. ſame thing, to replace, within a certain term of 
years, the capital which had been employed in 
building it. The building rent, or the ordinary 
profit of building, i is, therefore, everywhere regu- 
lated by the ordinary intereſt of money. Where 
the market rate of intereſt is four per cent. the 

rent of à houſe which, over and above paying the 
ground rent, affords ſix, or fix and a half per 
cent. upon the whole expence of building, may 
perhaps afford a ſufficient profit to the builder. 
Where the market rate of intereſt is five per cent. 
it may perhaps require ſeven or ſeven and a half per 
cent. If, in proportion to the intereſt of money, 
the trade of the builder affords at any time a 
much greater profit than this, it will ſoon draw ſo 
much capiral from other trades as will reduce the 
| mo 


Hr 
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_ 


much capital from it as will UGH raiſe that , 


Wasrzvan part of the whole rent — a Raute i is 
over and above what is ſyfficient for affording this 
reaſonable profit, naturally goes to the ground- 


rent; and where the owner of the ground and the 
owner of the building are two different perſons, is, 
in moſt caſes, completely paid to the former. This 
ſurplus rent is the price which the inhabitant of the 
houſe pays for ſome real or ſuppoſed advantage of 
the - ſituation. - In country houſes, at a diſtance 
from any great town, where there is plenty. of 
ground to chuſe upon, the ground rent is ſcarce 


any thing, or no more than what the ground which 
the houſe ſtands upon would pay if employed in 
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profit to its proper level. If it affords at any time 
much leſs than this, other trades will ſoon draw ſq 


agriculture. In cauntry villas in the neighbour- - 


hood of ſome great town, it is ſometimes a good 
deal higher; and the peculiar conveniency or 
beauty of ſituation is there frequently very well 
paid for. Ground rents are generally higheſt in 


the capital, and in thoſe particular parts of it 


where there happens to be the greateſt demand for 


houſes, whatever be the reaſon of that demand, 


whether for trade and buſineſs, for pleaſure and ſo- 


. or r for mere 0 and faſhion. 


UE! Ax upon W payable by the tenant 
and proportioned to the whole rent of each houſe, 
could. not, for any conſiderable time at leaſt, affect 


the building rent. If the builder did not get his 
reaſonable profit, he would be obliged to quit the 
trade; ; aneh * the demand for building. 


would 


/ 
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would in a ſhort time bring back his profit to its 
proper level with that of other trades. Neither 

would ſuch a tax fall altogether upon the ground - | 
rent; but it would divide itſelf in ſuch a manner 
as to fall, partly upon the inhabitant of the houſe, - 
* pak dhe owner of the en „ 


Lor us n .for n char a 8 
perſon: judges that he can afford for houſe- rent an 
expence of ſixty pounds a year; and let us ſup- 
poſe too that a tax of four ſhillings in the pound, 
or of one · fifth, payable by the inhabitant, is laid 
upon houſe- rent. A houſe of ſixty pounds rent 
will in this caſe coſt him ſeventy- to pounds a year, 
which is twelve pounds more than he thinks he 
can afford. He will, therefore, content himſelf 
with a worſe houſe, or a houſe of fifty pounds 
rent, which, with the additional ten pounds that 
he muſt pay for the tax, will make up the ſum 
of fixty pounds a year, the expence — he 
judges he can afford; and in order to pay the tax 
he will give up a part of the additional conveni- 

ency which he might have had from a houſe of 
ten pounds a year more rent. He will give up, I 
ſay, a part of this additional conveniency; for he 
will feldom be obliged to give up the whole, but 
will, in conſequence of the tax, get a better houſe 
for fifty pounds a year, than he could have got if 
there had been no tax. For as a tax of this kind, 
by taking away this particular competitor, muſt 
diminiſh the competition for houſes of ſixty 
pounds rent, ſo it muſt likewiſe diminiſh it for 
thoſe: of fifty pounds rent, and in the ſame 


manner x dor thoſe of 1 * e except the 
| 5 | „ loweſt 


* 
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| loweſt rent, for which it would for ſome time in- 
creaſe the competition. But the rents of every 
claſs of houſes for which the competition was di- 
miniſhed, would neceſſarily be more or leſs redu- 
ced. As no part of this reduction, however, 
could, for any conſiderable time at leaſt, affect the 
3 building rent; the whole of it muſt in the long- 
run neceſſarily fall upon the grounid-reni. The fi- 
nal Payment of this tax, therefore, would fall, 
_ partly. upon the inhabitarit of the 'kouſe, who, in 
order to pay his ſhare, would be obliged to give 
up a part of his conveniency; and partly upon 
the owner of the ground, who, in order to pay 
his ſhare, would be obliged to give up a part ok 
his revenue. In what ragte this final pay- 
ment would be divided between them, it is not 
perhaps very eaſy to aſcertain. The diviſion would 
probably be very different in different circumſtan- 
ces, and a tax of this kind might, according to 
thoſe different circumſtances, affect very unequally 
both the inhabitant or the houſe and the owner of 
the CP 


Tire lj with which a tax (fs this „End 
nigh: fall upon the owners of different round. 
tents, would ariſe altogether from the accid 
inequality of this diviſion. But the inequality with 
which it might fall upon the inhabitants of differ- 

ent houſes would are not only from this, but 
from another cauſe. Thie proportion of the ex- 
pence of honſe-rent to the while expence of Hv. 
ing, Is different in the different degrees of fortune. 
It is perhaps higheft in the higheſt degree, and it 
Mituniſhes n U the inkerior degrees. 
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ſo as in general to be loweſt in the loweſt degree. 


The neceſſaries of life occaſion the great expence 
of the poor. They find it difficult to get food, 


and the greater part _= their little revenue is ſpent 


in getting it. The luxuries and vanities of life 
occafien the principal expence of the rich; and a 
magnificent houſe embelliſhes and ſets off to the 
beſt advantage all the other luxuries and vanities 
which they poſſeſs. A tax upon houſe· rents, 
therefore, would i in general fall heavieſt upon the 
rich; and in this ſort of inequality there would 
not, perhaps, be any thing very unreaſonable. 
It is not very unreaſonable that the rich ſhould 
contribute to. the publick expence, not only in 
proportion to their revenue, but ſomething more 


. than s 1n that Proportion. 


Ta HE rent of houſes, though it in ſome reſpects 


| reſembles the rent of land, is in one reſpect eſſen- 


tially different from it. The rent of land is paid 
for the uſe of a productive ſubject. The land 
which pays it produces it. The rent of houſes is 


Paid for the uſe of an unproductive ſubject. Nei- 
ther the houſe nor the ground which it ſtands upon 


produces any thing. The perſqn who pays the rent, 
therefore, muſt draw i it from ſome other ſource of 
revenue, diſtinct From, and independent of, this 
ſubject. A tax upon the rent of -houſes, ſo far as 
it falls upon the inhabitants, muſt be drawn from 
the ſame ſqurce as the rent itſelf, and muſt be 

paid from their revenue, whether donned from the 
wages of labour, the profits of ſtock, or the rent 
of land. So far as it falls upon the inhabitants, it 


is one of thoſe taxes which fall, not upon one 
only, 
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only, but indifferently upon all the three different 
ſources of revenue; and is in every reſpect of the 
ſame nature as a tax upon any other ſort of conſu- 
mable commodities. - In general there is not, per- 
haps, any one article of expence or conſumption 
by which the liberality or narrowneſs of a man's 
whole expence can be better judged of, than by 
his houſe-rent. A proportional tax upon this par- 
ticular article of expence might, perhaps, produce 
a more conſiderable revenue than any which has 


| hitherto been drawn from it in any part of Eu- 


rope. If the tax indeed was very high, the 


greater part of people would endeavour to evade 


it as much as they could, by contenting them- 
ſelves with ſmaller houſes, and by turning the 
greater part of their pane into Tome other 
channel. | | 


Tux rent of houſes might eaſily be aſcertained 
with ſufficient accuracy, by a policy of the ſame 


kind with that which would be neceſſary for aſcer- 


taining the ordinary rent of land. Houſes not in- 
habited ought to pay no tax. A tax upon them 
would fall altogether upon the proprietor, who 
would thus be taxed for a ſubject which afforded 
him neither conveniency nor revenue. Houſes in- 
habited by the proprietor ought to be rated, not 
according to the expence which they might have 
coſt in building, but according to the rent which 


an equitable arbitration might judge them likely | 
to bring, if leaſed to a tenant. If rated accord- 


ing to the expence which they may have coſt in 
building, a tax of three or four ſhillings in the 


pound, Joined with other faxes, would ruin "I 
a 
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| all. the rich and great families of this, and, I be- b 
© lieve, af every other civilized country. Whoever 


wil examine, with attention, the different town 


and country houſes of ſome of the richeſt and 
greateſt families in this country, will find that, at 


the rate of only ſix and a half, or ſeven per cent. 


upon the original expence of building, their houſe- 


rent is nearly equal to the whole neat rent of their 
eſtates. It is the accumulated expence of ſeveral 


ſucceſſive generations, laid out upon objects of 


great beauty and magnificence, indeed; but, in 
Proportion to what they det N ſraall. ex 
eee eee, 8 


n are a a füll more proper tie 
af taxation than the rent of hauſes. A tax upon 
ground rents would not raiſe the rents of houſes. 


Ir would fall altogether upon the owner of the 


l ground rent, who: acts always as a monopoliſt, and 
ecxacts the greateſt rent which can be got for the 


uſe of his ground. More or leſs can be got 
for it according as the competitors happen to be 
richer or poorer, or can afford to gratify their 


fancy for a particular ſpot of ground at a greater 


e ſmaller expence. In every country the greateſt 
number of rich competitors is in the capital, 
and it is there accordingly that the higheſt ground · 


rents ate always to be found. As the wealth of 


Þby 19 tax upon ground-rents, they would not 


> © 


E 1 eh or by the owner IF the ground, | 


woul be of e The more che inha- 
bitant 


thoſe competitors would in no reſpect be increaſed | 
ö ably. be poles to pay more for the uſe of 


— a 0 
n aw ooo nh a eng h . 
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iged 0 per * the tax, 3 


would inline to pay for the ground ; ſo that the 


% final payment of the tax would fall altogether 
upon the owner of the ground - rent. The ground- 
rents of uninhabited houſes ga en no tax. 


* 5 * che ins rent of FW 
ae a ſpecies of revenue which the owner, in many 
caſes, enjoys without any care or attention, of, his 
own. Though a part of this revenue ſhould be 
taken from him in order to defray: the expences 
che ſtate, no diſcouragement will thereby — 
to any ſort of induſtry. The annual produce f 
the land and labour of the ſociety, the real wealth 
and revenue of the great body of the people, 
might be the ſame after ſuch. a tax as before. 
Ground- rents, and the ordinary rent of land, are 
therefore, perhaps, the ſpecies of revenue which 
can beſt bear to W nee tax m _ 
them. 


— 


GROuND-RENTS ſeem, in this reſpect, a more 
proper ſubject of peculiar taxation than even the 
ordinary rent of land. The ordinary rent of land! 
is, in many caſes, owing partly n eee, 
tention and good management of the landlord. 
A very heavy tax might diſcourage too much this 
attention and good management. Ground- rents, 
fo far as they exceed the ordinary rent of hl are 
altogether owing to the good government of the 
fovereign, which, by protecting the induſtry either 
of the whole. people, or of the inhabitants of 
ſome particular Place, enables them to pay ſo 
much more than its real value for the ground 

which 
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245 THE NATURE AND CAUSES OF = 
which they build their houſes upon; or to make 


to its owner ſo much more than compenſation for 


the loſs which he might ſuſtain by this uſe of it. 
Nothing can be more reaſonable than that a fund 
which owes its exiſtence to the good government 
of the ſtate, ſhould be taxed peculiarly, or ſhould 


contribute ſomething more than the greater part 


of other funds porn the has." of Nur © go 
vernment. | | 


- Trovan, in many different countries of Europe, 


taxes have been impoſed upon the rent of houſes, 


I do not know of any in which ground: rents have 
been conſidered as a ſeparate ſubject of taxation. 
The contrivers of taxes have, probably, found 
ſome difficulty in aſcertaining what part of the 
rent ought to be conſidered as ground - rent, and 


i what part ought to be confidered as, building 
rent. It ſhould not, however, ſeem very difh- 
cult to diſtinguiſh t thoſe two * of the rent from 


- one r. 


10 ln Great Bricain the rent of houſes. is ads ; 


to be taxed in the ſame proportion as the rent of 
land, by what is called the annual land-tax. . The 
valuation, according to which each different pa- 
riſh and diſtrict is aſſeſſed to this tax, is always 


the ſame. It was originally extremely unequal, 
and it ſtill continues to be ſo. Through the greater 


part of the kingdom this tax falls ſtill more lightly 
upon the rent of houſes than upon that of land. 
In ſome few diſtricts only, which were originally 


ö __ ge, 1 nnd an r the rents of houſes have 


6; T 3 5 | * A 1 5 : ; | | fallen 


Sas a at. wo. 


U 


tax, are, in moſt diſtricts, exempted from it by 
the favour of the aſſeſſors; and this exemption 


ſometimes occaſions ſome little variation in the 
rate of particular houſes, e n * an diſ- 


triet1 is e the ſame. 


lx the province of Holland 25 every 1 is 
taxed at two and a half per cent. of its value, with - 


out any regard either to the rent which it actually 
pays, or to the circumſtance of its being tenanted 

or untenanted. There ſeems to be a hardſhip in 
obliging the proprietor to pay a tax for an unte- 


nanted houſe, from which he can derive no reve- 


nue; eſpecially ſo very heavy a tax. In Holland, 
where the market rate of intereſt does not exceed 


three per cent. two and a half per cent. upon the 
whole value of the houſe, muſt, in moſt caſes, 


amount to more than a third of the building- 


rent, perhaps of the whole rent. The valuation, 
indeed, according to which the houſes are rated, 
though very unequal, is faid to be always below: 
the real value. When a houſe is re-built, improv- 
ed, or enlarged, there is a new kn and the 


tax is rated aecordingly. 


Tus contrivers of the ſeveral taxes which in 
England have, at different times, been impoſed 


upon houſes, ſeem to HAVE imaging that. s chere 


» Memoirs concernant les Droit, ke. . any. 
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fallen xiconfieritaly the land tax of three or four 
ſnillmgs in the pound, is ſaid to amount to an 
equal proportion of the real rent of the houſes. 


Untenanted houſes, though by law ſubject to the 


= was | 


% 
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was ſome great difficulty in aſcertaining, with tole- 
rable exactneſs, what was the real rent of every 
houſe. They have regulated their taxes, there- 


fore, according to ſome more obvious circumſtance, 


ſuch as they had probably imagined would, in 
nn ſhine, bear ſome deere to che nt. 


Tur firſt tax of this kind was eee: 


or a tax of two ſhillings upon every hearth. 
In order to aſcertain how many hearths were in the 
houſe, it was neceſſary that the tax-gatherer ſhould 
enter every room in it. This odious viſit rendered 
the tax odious. Soon after the revolution, there- 
peer it Was ie as a badge of n, 


en next tax py: — kind was, a tax of two 
ſhillings upon every dwelling houſe inhabited. A 
| houſe with ten windows to pay four ſhillings more. 
A houſe with twenty windows and upwards to pay 
eight ſhillings. This tax was afterwards ſo far al- 
tered, that houſes with twenty windows, and with 
leſs than thirty, were ordered to pay ten ſhillings, 
and thoſe with thirty windows and upwards to 
pay twenty ſhillings. The number of windows 
can, in moſt caſes be counted from the outſide, 
and, in all caſes, without entering every room in 
the houſe. - The viſit of the tax-gatherer, there- 
fore, was leſs offenſive in this tax than in the 
ane. | 


4 £447 * , 
+ e 


Tis tax was eech poke and in the 
room of it vas eſtabliſhed the window tax, which 
has undergone too ſeveral alterations and augmen- 
tations. The window tax, as it ſtands at preſent, 
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(January, 1775) over and above the duty of three 


ſhillings upon every houſe in England, and of one 


 thilling upon every houſe in Scotland, lays a duty 


upon every window, which, in England, aug- 
ments gradually from two-pence, the loweſt rate, 
upon houſes with not more than ſeven windows; 
to two ſhillings, the higheſt rate, upon houſes with 
twenty-five windows and upwards. 

Tu principal objection to all ſuch taxes is their 
inequality, an inequality of the worſt kind, as 
they muſt frequently fall much heavier upon the 
poor than upon the rich. A houſe of ten pounds 


rent in a country town may ſometimes have more 


windows than a houſe of five hundred pounds rent 
in London; and though the inhabitant of the for- 


mer is likely to be à much poorer man than that 


of the latter, yet ſo far as his contribution 
Is regulated by the window-tax, he muſt contri- 
bute more to the ſupport of the ſtate. Such 


taxes are, therefore, directly - contrary. to the 


firſt of the four maxims above mentioned. T hey 


do not ſeem to ae Waben 1 _— of tho 


* ny ee. 10 


„Tun Wande eie af the NON OS”. and 


of all other taxes upon houſes, is to lower 


rents. The more a man pays for the tax, the leſs, 
it is evident, he can afford to pay for the rent. 


Since the impoſition of the window- tax, however, 


the rents of houſes have upon the whole riſen, 
more or leſs, in almoſt every town and village of 
Great Britain with which I am acquainted. Such 
has Abena almoſt everywhere the increaſe of the 
ROT 2 | demand 
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demand. for. houſes, that it has raifed-the rents more 
than the window tax could fink them; one of the 
many proofs of the great proſperity. of the coun- 
try, and of the increaſing revenue of its inhabi- 
tants. Had it not been for the e, rents . 
agahe have riſen fill IT” 


Arie LE I. 


Taxes e. Pro, or . the Revene ri ſos 
1 {55s Stock, 5 | 


- THE 1 revenue or x profit * 4 rock na- 
rally divides itſelf into two parts; that which 
pays the intereſt, and which belongs to the owner 
of the ſtock; and that ſurplus part which is 
over and ve et is 1 ber paying the 
n 


ns latter part *. profi se a Lubjea 
not taxable directly. It is the compenſation, and 
in moſt caſes it is no more than a very moderate 
compenſation, for the riſk and trouble of em- 
ploying the ſtock. The employer muſt have this 
compenſation, otherwiſe he cannot, conſiſtently 
with his own intereſt, continue the employment. 
If he was taxed directly, therefore, in propor- 
tion to the whole profit, he would be obliged ei- 
ther to raiſe the rate of his profit, or to charge 
the tax upon the intereſt of money; that is, to 
pay leſs intereſt. If he raiſed the rate of his pro- 
fit in proportion to the tax, the whole tax, though 
it might be advanced by him, would be finally 
paid'by one or other-of 12 ſets of peo- 
Basis | $ K ors A 
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ple, according to the different ways in which he 
might employ the ſtock of which he. had the 
management. If he employed it as a farming 
ſtock in the cultivation of land, he could raiſe the 
rate of his profit only by retaining a greater por- 
tion, or, what comes to the ſame thing, the price 
of a greater portion of the produce of the land; 
and as this could be done only by a reduction of 
rent, the final payment of the tax would fall up- 

on the landlord. If he employed it as a mercan- 
tile or manufacturing ſtock, he could raiſe the 

rate of his profit only by raiſing the price of his 
goods; in which caſe the final payment of the tax 
would fall altogether upon the conſumers of thoſe 
goods. If he did not raiſe the rate of his pro- 
fit, he would be obliged to charge the whole tax 
upon that part of it which was allotted for the 
intereſt of money. He could afford lefs intereſt 
for whatever ſtock: he borrowed, and the whole 
weight of the tax would in this caſe fall ulti- 
mately upon the intereſt of money. So far as 
he could not relieve himſelf from the tax in the 
one way, he would de obliged to relieve himſelf 
in the other. 3 


Tus dene of FE eng « at tt ght! a 
ſubject equally capable of being taxed directly” as 
the rent of land. Like the rent of land it is a 
neat produce which remains after completely com- 
penſating the whole riſk- and trouble of employ- 
ing the ſtock. As a tax upon the rent of land 
cannot raiſe rents; becauſe the neat produce 


un. remains after replacing the ſtock of the 
| farmen 
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farmer, together with his reaſonable profit, can- 
not be greater after the tax than before it: ſo, 
for the ſame. reaſon, à tax . the intereſt of 
money could not raiſe the rate of intereſt; the 
quantity of ſtock or money in the country, like 

the quantity of land, being ſuppoſed to remain 
the ſame after the tax as before it. The or- 
dinary rate of profit, it has been ſhewn in the 
firſt book, is everywhere regulated by the quan- 
tity of ſtock to be employed in proportion to 
the quantity of the employment, or of the bu- 

ſineſs which muſt be done by it. But the quan- 
tity of the employment, or of the buſineſs to be 


miniſhed by any tax upon the intereſt of mo- 
ney. If the quantity of the ſtock to be em- 
ployed, therefore, was neither increaſed nor di- 
miniſhed by it, the ordinary rate of profit would 
neceſſarily, remain the ſame. But the portion of 
this profit neceſſary for compenſating the riſłk and 
trouble of the employer, would likewiſe remain 
the ſame; that riſk and trouble being in no reſpect 
altered. The reſidue, therefore, that portion 
which belongs to the owner of the ſtock, and 
which pays the intereſt of money, would neceſſa- 
rily remain the ſame too. At firſt ſight, there- 
fore, the intereſt of money ſeems to be a ſub- 
5 as fit to Mens mum of land. 
5 5 165 15 * at! $733" * 480K; one 
* poo W two — circum- 
ſtances which render the intereſt of money a much 
. aden of dive taxation chan ber rent 
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FIRST, the quantity and value of the land 
which any man poſſeſſes can never be a ſecret, 
and can always be aſcertained with great exact. 
neſs. But the whole amount of the capital ſtock 
which he poſſeſſes is almoſt always a ſecret, and 
can ſcarce ever be aſcertained with tolerable ex- 
actneſs. It is liable, beſides, to almoſt continual 
variations. A year ſeldom paſſes away, frequently 
not a month, ſometimes ſcarce a ſingle” day; in 
which it does not riſe or fall more or lefs. An in- 
quiſition into every man's Private circumſtances, 
and an inquiſition which, in order to accommo- 
date the tax to them, watched over all the fluctu- 
ations of his fortune, would be a ſource of ſuch 
continual and endleſs vexation as een co ud 


nent 1 | N 


SECONDLY, land is a ſubje& which cannot be 
removed ; whereas ſtock. ealily may. The pro- 
prietor of land is neceſſarily a citizen of the par- 
ticular country in which his eſtate lies. The pro- 
prietor of ſtock is properly a citizen of the world, 
and is not neceſſarily attached to any particular 
country. He would be apt to abandon the coun- 
try in which he was expoſed to a vexatious inquiſi- 
tion, in order to be aſſeſſed to a burdenſome tax, 
and would remove his ſtock to ſome other coun- 
try where he could either carry on his buſineſs 
or enjoy his fortune more at his eaſe. By remov- 
ing his ſtock he would put an end to all the in- 
duſtry which it had maintained in the country 
which he left. Stock cultivates land; ſtock em- 
ploys labour. A tax which tended to drive away 
W from any particular _—_— would ſo far 
tend 
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tend to dry up every ſource of revenue, both to 


the ſovereign and to the ſociety. Not only the 


profits of ſtock, but the rent of land and the 
wages of labour, would enen We or . 
en Ib its removal. 


2 nations, accordingly, who ue \hereriipeds 
to tax the revenue ariſing from ſtock, inſtead of 
any ſevere inquiſition of this kind, have been oblig- 
ed to content themſelves with ſome very looſe, and 


therefore more or leſs arbitrary eſtimation; The 
extreme inequality and uncertainty of a tax af- 


ſeſſed in this manner, can be compenſated only by 


its extreme moderation, in conſequence of Which 


every man finds himſelf rated ſo very much be- 


low his real revenue, that he gives himſelf little diſ- 


turbance though his 1 l nh rated 
en, en | 


Br bee i is called ahe a e is e England; it 


was intended that ſtock ſhould be taxed in the 


ſame proportion as land. When the tax upon land 
was at four ſhillings in the pound, or at one-fifth 
of the ſuppoſed rent, it was intended that ſtock 
ſhould be taxed” at one-fifth of the ſuppoſed. 
intereſt.” When he R anda land-tax 1 
per cent. — — e e ac- 
cordingly was ſuppoſed to be taxed at twenty- 
four ſnillings, the fifth part of ſix pounds. 
Since the legal rate of intereſt has been re- 
duced to five. per cent. every hundred pounds 


ſtock is ſuppoſed to be taxed at twenty ſnil- 
> mt vel. The ſum to be ae, by what is 


Im 1 5 N 


called * e was divided between the coun- 
try and the principal towns. The greater part of 
it was laid upon the country; and of what was 
laid upon the towns, the greater part was aſſeſſed 
upon the houſes. What remained to be aſſeſſed 
upon the ſtock or trade of the towns (for the ſtock 
upon the land was not meant to be taxed) was very 
much below the real value of that ſtock or trade. 
Whatever inequalities, therefore, there might be 
in the original aſſeſſment, gave little diſturbance. 
Every pariſh and diftri& ſtill continues to be rated 
for its land, its houſes, and its ſtock, according to 
the original aſſeſſment; and the almoſt univerfal 
proſperity of the country, which in moſt places 
has raiſed very much the value of all theſe, has 
rendered thoſe inequalities of {tit} leſs im | 
now. The rate too upon each diſtrict continuir 
always the ſame, the uncertainty of this tax, ſo © - 
as it might be aſſeſſed upon the ſtock of any indi- 
vidual, has been very much diminiſhed, as welt as 
rendered of much leſs conſequence. If the greater 
part of the lands of England are not rated to the 
land- tax at half heir actual value, the greatet 
part of the ſtock of England is perhaps ſcarce rat- 
ed at the fiſtieth part of its acual value. In ſome 
towns the whole land- tax is affeſſed upon houſes; 
as in Weſtminſter, wheie- ſtoek and frade are free. 
Ka is chere in eee 4 e 


avoided. 
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Ar Hamburgh every inhabitant is obliged to 
pay to the ſtate, one - fourth per cent. of all that 
he poſſeſſes; and as the wealth of the people of 


— conſiſts principally in ſtock, this tax 
may be conſidered as a tax upon ſtock. Every 
— aſſeſſes himſelf, and, in the preſence of the 
magiſtrate, puts annually into the publick coffer a 
certain ſum of money, which he declares upon 
oath to be one-fourth per cent. of all that he poſ- 
ſeſſes, but without declaring what it amounts to, 
or being liable to any examination upon that ſub- 
ject. This tax is generally ſuppoſed to be paid 
with great fidelity. In a ſmall republick, where 


the people have entire confidence in their magi- 


ſtrates, are convinced of the neceſſity of the tax 


for. the. ſupport of the, ſtate, and believe that it 


will be faithfully applied to that purpoſe, ſuch 
conſpientious and voluntary payment may ſome- 
times be 1 bog 1.90% eee to tas: poop 


of, n. 


"Tas 3 of Underwold i in apt; 18 * 


quently ravaged by ſtorms and inundations, and is 


thereby expoſed to extraordinary expences. Upon 


ſuch occaſions the people aſſemble, and every one 


is ſaid. to declare with the greateſt frankneſs what 
he is worth, in order to be taxed accordingly. At 
Zurich the law orders that in caſes of neceſſity 


every, one ſhould be taxed in proportion to his re- 


venue; the amount of which he is obliged to de- 
clate upon oath, They have no ſuſpicion, it is 
ſaid, — any of their fellow citizens will deceive 


<& * Memoires concernant les Droit, tome i. p. 74. 
them. 
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them. At Baſil; the principal revenue of che ſtate 


ariſes from a ſmall cuſtom. upon goods exported. 
All the citizens make oath that they will pay every 


three months all the taxes eee the law. All 


keehing - * the account wt [the goods: 
which they ſell either within or without the terri- 

tory. At the end of every three months they ſend 
this account to the treaſurer, with the amount of 
the tax computed at the bottom of it. It is not 
ſuſpected that - revenue ſuſfers a thig; cool; 
genes . r n | 27 7 n 


* 


_ 

r ** avery: eitigen ow 8 2 
upon oath the amount of his fortune, muſt not, 
it ſeems, in thoſe Swiſs cantons, be reckoned a 
hardſhip. At Hamburgh it would be reckoned 
the greateſt, Merchants engaged i in the hazardous 
projects of trade, all tremble at the thoughts of 


being obliged at all times to expoſe the real ſtate of 


their circumſtances... The ruin of their credit. and 
the miſcarriage. of their projects, they foreſee, 
would too often be the conſequence. A ſober and 
parſimonious people, who are ſtrangers to all ſuch 
projects, do not feel pe —_ hays, re iv 
any-ſuch cogccaloaent;!, Des toner 25 
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Ix Holland, leak * the. e eee of che 
b prince of Orange to the ſtadtholderſhip, a tax 
of two per cent. or the fiftieth penny, as it was 
called, was impoſed upon the whole ſubſtance of 
| N citiaen. e citizen ei. Wen and 
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paid his tax in che ſame manner as at Hamburgh; 
and it was in general ſuppoſed to have been paid 


with great fidelity. The people had at that time 


the greateſt affection for their new government, 


which they had juſt eſtabliſned by a general infur- 


ction. The tax was to be paid but once; in or- 


der nn. the ſtate in a particular exigency. 
It was, indeed, 


too heavy to be permanent. In a 
country whins the market-rate of intereſt ſeldom 


_ exceeds three per cent. a tax of two per cent. 
amounts to thirteen ſhillings” and fourpence in the 
pound upon the higheſt neat revenue which is 
commonly drawn from ſtock. It is a tax which 


very few people could pay without encroaching 


more or leſs upon their capitals. In a particular 
exigency the people may, from great publiek zeal, 


make” a great effort, and give up even a part of 
their capital in order to relieve the ſtate. But it is 
impoſſible that they ſhould continue to do ſo for 
any conſiderable time; and if they did, the tax 


would ſoon ruin them ſo completely as to render 


them akogether incapable” we Pony n nn; 
* Tir tax upon ſtock impoſed by che lenditar 


win England, though it is proportioned to the 


capital, is not intended to diminiſh or take away 


any part of that capital. It is meant only to be a 


the intereſt of money proportioned to 
the rent of land; ſo that when the latter 


tax upon 
that upon 


b at bout ſhillings in the pound, the former may 
be at four ſhillings in the pound too. 
| Hamburgh, and the ſtill more moderate taxes of 


VUnderwold and Zurich, are meant, in the ſame 
manner, to be taxes, not upon the capital, but 
138 e upon 
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IN Gm countries — tunes are impoſ- 
ed upon the profits of ſtock; ſometimes when em- 
ployed i in particular branches of rade, and n 
a when ae in nene 


9 a? OY 3 
a 


O the former kind are in England cho! tax upon 
hawkers and pedlars, that upon hackney coaches 
and chairs, and that which the keepers of ale 
houſes pay for a licence to retail ale and ſpirituous 
liquors. During the late war, another tax of the 
ſame kind was propoſed upon tops, The war 
having been undertaken, it was ſaid, in defence of 
the trade of the country, the merchants, who 


were to profit by i. ought to contribute towards 


the e Wi <=; 


a TAX, K upon the * of AY 
employed in any particular branch of trade, can 
never fall finally upon. the dealers (who muſt in all 
ordinary ' caſes have their reaſonable. profit, and, 
where the competition is free, can ſeldom have 
more than that profit). but always upon the con- 
ſumers, who muſt be obliged to pay in the price f 
the goods the tax which the dealer nn . 
r with ſome over- che, oft 


ba 5 TAX of has kind, when. 3 © 
the trade of the dealer, nee by the con- 


ſumer, 
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upon the intereſt or neat revenue of ſtock, That 
of er was meant to nes Pe gg 
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ſamer, and occaſions no oppreſſion to the dealer. 
When it is not ſo proportioned, but is the ſame 
upon all dealers, though in this caſe too it is finally 
paid by the conſumer, yet it favours the great, and 
occaſions ſome oppreſſion to the ſmall dealer. The 
tax of five ſhillings a week upon every hackney 
coach, and that of ten ſhillings a year upon every 
hackney chair, ſo far as it is advanced by the dif- 
ferent keepers of ſuch coaches and chairs, is ex- 
actly enough proportioned to the extent of their 
reſpective dealings. It neither favours the great, 
nor oppreſſes the ſmaller dealer. The tax of 
twenty ſhillings a year for a licence to ſell ale; of 
forty ſhillings for a licence to ſell ſp#itgous li- 
quors; bn: Forty ſhillings more for a licence to 
ſell wine, being the ſame upon all retailers, muſt 
neceſſarily give fome advantage to the great, and 
occaſion ſome oppreſſion to the ſmall dealers. The 
former muſt find it more eaſy to get back the tax 
in the price of their goods than the latter. The 
moderation of the tax, however, renders this in- 
equality of leſs importance, and it may to many 
people appear not improper to give ſome diſoou- 
ragement' to the multiplication of little ale-houſes. 
The tax upon ſhops,” it was intended, ſhould' be 
the ſame upon all ſhops. It could not well have 
been otherwiſe. It would have been impoſſible t to 
proportion with tolerable exactneſs the tax u pon 2 
ſhop to the extent of the trade carried on in it 


15 without ſuch an Inquiſition, as would have been 


altogether inſupportable in a free country. If the 
tax had been conſiderable, it would have oppreſſed 
the ſmall, and forced almoſt the whole retail trade 
i ' che ond of the great dealers. The compe- 


tition 


| 
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tition of the former being taken away, the latter 


would have enjoyed a monopoly of the trade; and 


like all other monopoliſts would ſoon have com- 


bined to raiſe their profits much beyond what was 
neceſſary for the payment of the tax. The final 
payment, inſtead of falling upon the ſhopkeeper, 
would have fallen upon the conſumer, with a con- 
ſiderable over- charge to the profit of the ſhop- 


keeper. For theſe reaſons, the project of a tax 


upon ſhops was laid aſide, and in the 1 room of it 
was een che ee 1759. aas aks delt - 


4 


May in e, is called the: WES, alle is, 


: perhaps; the moſt important tax upon the profits 
of ſtock employed in e eue. WL is TOY . 


N nere ue ane Ne 


* the diſorderly Rae) * — the 
prevalence of the feudal government, the ſovereign 


was obliged to content himſelf with taxing thoſe 
who were too weak to refuſe to pay taxes. The 


great lords, though willing to aſſiſt him upon par- 


ticular emergencies, refuſed to ſubject themſelves 


to any conſtant tax, and he was not ſtrong enough 

to force them. The occupiers of land, all over 
re were the greater part of them originally 
bond- men. Through the greater part of Europe 


they were gradually emancipated. Some of them 


acquired the property of landed eſtates which they 


held by ſome baſe or ignoble tenure, ſometimes 
under the king, and ſometimes under ſome other 
great lord, like the antient copy-holders of Eng- 


land. Others, without acquiring the 8 
obtaine n | 1 
while 
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which-they occupied under their lord, and thus be- 


came eſs dependent upon him. The great lords 
ſeem to have beheld the degree of proſperity and 


andependency which this inferior order of men had 
thus eme to enjoy, with malignant and contemp- 
tuous indignation, and willingly conſented that the 
ſovereign ſhould tax them. In ſome countries this 


tax was confined to the lands which were held in 


property by an ignoble tenure; and, in this caſe, 
the taille was -ſaid to be real. The land- tax eſta- 
bliſhed by the late king of Sardinia, and the taille 

in the provinces of Languedoc, Provence, Dau- 


Phins, and Brittany; in the generality of Mon- 


tauban, and in the elections of Agen and Con- 


dom, as well as in ſome other diſtricts of France, 
are taxes upon lands held in property by an igno- | 
ble tenure. In other countries the tax was laid 
upon the ſuppoſed profits of all thoſe who held in 
farm or leaſe lands belonging th other people, 

-whatever might be the tenure by which the pro- 
-Piietor held chem; and in this caſe the taille was 
tad 201 be perſonal. In the greater part of thoſe 


_ provinces of France, which are called the coun- 


wie of Electinns, the taille-1s of this kind. The 
"real taille, as it is impoſed only upon a part of the 
Landis of the | country; is neceſſarily an unequal, 
dat id is not always an arbitrary tax, though it is 
i upm forme occafivns. The perſonal taille, as it 
A intended to be proportioned- to the profits of a 
certuin claſs of people, which can only be cart 


— the perſona} wehe al grolint, anne 
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called the RR of Elections, amounts to 
40, 103, 239 liyres, 16 ſous *. The proportion in 
which this ſum is aſſeſſed upon thoſe different pro- 
vinces, varies from year to year, according to the 
reports which are made to the king's council con- 
cerning the goodneſs or badneſs of the crop, as 
well as other circumſtances which may either in- 
creaſe or diminiſh their reſpective abilities to pay. 
Each generality is divided into a certain number of 
elections, and the proportion in which the ſum 
impoſed upon the whole generality is divided 
among thoſe different elections, varies likewiſe 
from year to year, according to the reports made 
to the council concerning their reſpective abilities. 
It ſeems impoſſible that the council, with the beſt 
intentions, can ever proportion with tolerable ex- 
actneſs, either of thoſe two aſſeſſments to the real 
abilities of the province or diſtri&t- upon which 
they are reſpectively laid. Ignorance and miſinfor- 
mation muſt always, more or leſs, miſlead the moſt 
_ upright: council. The proportion which each pa- 
riſn ought to ſupport of what is aſſeſſed upon the 
whole election, and that which each individual 
ought to ſupport of what is aſſeſſed upon his par- 
ticular pariſn, are both in the ſame manner varied, 
from year to year, according as circumſtances are 
ſuppoſed to require. Theſe circumſtances are 
| Judged of, in the one caſe, by the officers of the 
election; in the other by thoſe of the pariſn; and 
both the one and the other are, more or leſs, un- 
der the direction and influence of the intendant. 
Not only ignorance and miſinformation, but friend- 
ſhip, party animoſity, and private reſentment, are 
* Memoires concernant les Droits, &c, tome 43, p. 17. | 
Vol. III. C 7/8 > ©" TION ſaid 


He cannot even be certain after he is aſſeſſed. 


to Tuch a tax, w is —— be 
certain, "before he is aſſeſſed of what he is to pay. 


ron has been taxed who ought to Auen 


nate; or H. ay pere has been taxed be- 


yond his proportion, though both muſt pay in the 
mean time, yer if they complain and make good 
their "complaints, the whole pariſh is reimpoſed 


nent year'in order to reimburſe them. If any of 


the contributors become bankrupt or inſolvent, the 
dollector is obliged to advance his tax, and the 
whole pariſh is reimpoſed next year in order to re- 


imburſe the collector. If the collector himſelf 


would 'become bankrupt, the pariſh which ele = 


neral of — Dur, as it m be trou- 


bleſome for the receiver to proſecute the whole pa- 
riſh, he takes at his choice five or fix of the rich- 


eſt contributors, and obliges them to make good 


what had been loft by the inſolvency of the col- 
te&or, The pariſh is afterwards reimpoſed in or- 
der to reimburſe thoſe five or fix. Such reimpoſi- 
tions are always over and above the taille of the 


. eee ene bug 


„Wee a n ed — of 
Rock: in a particular branch of trade, the traders 


are all careful to bring no more goods to market 


than what they can ſell at a price ſufficient to re- 


imburſe them for advancing the tax. Some of 


them withdraw a part of their ſtocks: from the 
trade, and the market is more ſparingiy ſupplied 


= hows _ „„ and 
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e the tax falls upon the cohſu- 
mer. But when a tax is impoſed upon the profits 
of ſtock employed in agriculture, it is not the in- 
tereſt of the farmers to withdraw any part of their 


ſtock from that employment. Each farmer occu- - 


pies a certain quantity of land, for which he pays 
rent. For the proper cultivation of this land 2 
certain quantity of ſtock is neceſſary; and by with- 
drawing any part of this neceſſary quantity, the 
farmer is not likely to be more able to pay either 
the rent or the tax. In order to pay the tax, it 
can never be his intereſt to diminiſh the quantity 
of his produce, nor conſequently to ſupply the 
market more ſparingly than before. The tax, 
therefore, will never enable him to raiſe the price 


of his produce, nor to reimburſe himſelf by chrow- 


2 


ing the final payment upon the conſumer. The 


farmer, however, muſt have his reaſonable profit 
as well as every other dealer, otherwiſe he muſt 


give up the trade. After the impoſition of a tax 
of this kind, he can get this reaſonable profit only 


by paying leſs rent to the landlord. The more he 


is obliged to pay in the way of tax, the leſs he 


can afford to pay in the way of rent. A tax of. 


this kind impoſed. during the currency of a leaſe 
may, no doubt, diſtreſs or ruin the farmer. Upon 


the renewal of the leaſe it — . fall c 5 


ne nend. 


4 


* the countries 3 the I cill Ges 
place, the farmer is commonly aſſeſſed in propor- 
tian to the ſtock which he appears to employ in 


cultivation. He is, upon this account, frequently 
afraid to have a good team of horſes or oxen, but 


a 2h bh endeavours 
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endeavours to eulen . the ere, and moſt 


5 SES OF 


wretched: inſtruments of huſbandry that he can. 
Such is his diſtruſt in the juſtice of his aſſeſſors, 


that he counterfeits poverty, and wiſhes to appear 


ſcarce able to pay any thing for fear of being 


obliged to pay too much. By this miſerable po- 


licy he does not, perhaps, always conſult his own 


intereſt in the moſt effectual manner; and he pro 
bably 1 loſes more by the diminution of his produce 
than he ſaves by that of his tax. Though, in 
conſequence of this wretched cultivation the mar- 
ket is, no doubt, ſomewhat worſe ſupplied; yet 


the ſmall riſe of price which this may occaſion, as 


it is not likely even to ine the farmer for 
the diminution of his produce, it is ſtill leſs likely 
to enable him to pay more rent to the landlord. 
The publick, the farmer, the landlord, all ſuffer 

more or leſs by this degraded cultivation. That 
the perſonal taille tends, in many different ways, to 
diſcourage cultivation, and conſequently to dry up 
the principal ſource of the wealth of every great 


country, I have already had n to r in 
the el of: this _—_ CT IE INT 


7 5 
d 1 


ad are called ew nicks . pro- 


vinces of North America, and in the Weſt India 
iſlands, annual taxes of ſo much a head upon every 
Negro, are properly taxes upon the profits of a 
certain ſpecies of ſtock. employed in Agriculture. 


As the planters are the greater part of them, both 


farmers. and landlords, the final payment 01 the 
tax falls upon them in their om of nee : 


e oF nen ee nth 


+ 


Taxts 


b of 10 3 4 1 upon 1 83 


empi ene in cultivation, ſeem antiently to have 
been common all over Europe. There ſubſiſts at 


preſent a tax of this kind in the empire of Ruſſia. 


It is probably upon this account that poll- taxes of 


all kinds have often been repreſented as badges of 
flavery. ': Every tax, however, is to the perſon 


who pays it a badge, not of ſlavery but of liberty. 
It denotes that he is i abject to government, indeed, 
but that, as he has ſome property, he cannot him- 


ſelf be the property of a maſter. A poll-tax upon 
ſlaves is altogether different from a poll tax upon 


freemen. The latter is paid by the perſons upon 


whom it is impoſed; the former by a different ſet 


of perſons. The latter is either altogether arbitrary 


or altogether unequal, and in moſt caſes is both the 


one and the other; the former, though in ſome re- 


ſpects unequal, different ſlaves being of different 
values, is in no reſpect arbitrary. Every maſter 
who knows the number of his own ſlaves, knows 
exactly what he has to pay. Thoſe different taxes, 
however being called by the ſame name, have been | 


| conligered. 4 as F: the ſame nature. 


21 


Taxzs upon the profit of ſtock 3 in 1 
employments « can never affect the intereſt of mo- 


ney. Nobody will lend his money for leſs intereſt 
to thoſe who exerciſe the taxed, than to thoſe who 
exerciſe the untaxed employments. | Taxes upon 


the revenue ariſing from ſtock in all employments, 


where the goyernment attempts to levy them with 


any degree of exactneſs, will, in many caſes, fall 
upon the intereſt of money. The Vingtieme or 


N in | France, Is a tax of the ſame 


Lind 


4 


kind with what is called the land- tax in England, 
and is aſſeſſed, in the ſame manner, upon the: re- 
venue ariſing from land, houſes, and ſtock. 80 
far as it affects ſtock, it is aſſeſſed, though not 
with great rigour, yet with much more exactneſs 
than that part of the land- tax of England which'ts 
impoſed upon the ſame fund. It in many caſes, 
Falls altogether upon the intereſt of money. Mo- 
ney is frequently ſunk in France upon what are 
called Contracts for the conſtitution of a rent, that 
is, perpetual annuities redeemable at any time by 
the debtor upon repayment of the ſum originally 
advanced, but of which this redemption 1 is not ex- 
igible by the creditor except in particular caſes. 
The vingtieme ſeems not to have raiſed the rate of 
thoſe annuities, ws. IN it is MED Ts __ 
8 all. 88 


14 


I, | AprexoIx 10 eee * and II. a | 
4 Tan open he ere 2 of Lond, Hae, au 
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if ' WHILE property remains in "os poſſeſion of 
the ſame. perſon, whatever. permanent taxes may 
have. been impoſed upon it, they have never been 
intended to diminiſh or take away any part of its 
capital value, but only ſome part of the revenue 

aiſing from it. But when property changes hands, 
When it is tranſmitted either from the dead to the 
living, or from the liviag to the living, ſuch 
taues have 1 been 3 en it as 


4x So 4 %.4 


© * # a = * 4 * ; 
a 8 Tur 


been taxed i 


parchment, which had paid a certain f 
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Tur as of al ſorts. of property from 


the dead to the livings and that of immovable 


property, of land and houſes, from the living-to 

the living, are tranſactions which are in their na- 
ture either publick and nototious, or ſuch as can- 
not be long concealed., Such tranſactions, there- 


fore, may be taxed directly. The: transference of 


ſtock or movable property from the living wg 


living by the lending of money, is ly 
ſecret tranſaction, and may always: be made fey It 


cannot eaſily, therefore, be taxed directly. It has 
| ndirect in tyo different ways; firſt, 
by requiring chat the deed, containing che obliga- 


tion to repay, ſhould: be written upon erer or 


otherwiſe not to be valid; ſecondly, by requiring, 


under the like penalty of invalidity, that it ſhould 
be recorded either in a publick or ſecret regiſter, 
and by impoſing certain duties upon ſuch regiſtra- 
tion. Stamp: duties and duties of regiſtration have 


frequently been impoſed- likewiſe upon the deeds 
transferring! property of all kinds from the dead 
to the living, and upon thoſe transferring immova- 


ble property from the living to the — tranſ- 


actions Which . eaſily have been taxed a ly 


1 Viceſi ima 1 "hes am 


penny of Inheritances, . impoſed by Auguſtus upon 


the antient Romans, was a tax upon the . transfe- 


rence of property from the dead to the living. Dion 
Caſſius I, the author who writes concerning it the 


leaſt indiſtinctly, ſays, that it Was impoſed upon all 


+ Lib. 5 5. See alſo Burman de Vekiigalibus pop. Rom. cap. 
xi. and Bouchaud de P impot du en, ſur les ſucceſſions. 
ſucceſſions, 
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: 5 ſucceſſions, legacies and donations, in oe of death, 
except upon thoſe to the Un 4 810 5 N. to 
L W pg . F 


| p . * 3 us f TR 7 * ph * A Bo 4 


| 5 Or the line kind ! is he Dutch tax re ſacked: 


fions'®. . Collateral ſucceſſions are taxed, according 
to the degree of relation, from five to thirty per 
cent. upon the whole value of the ſucceſſion. 
Teſtamentary donations or legacies to collaterals, 
are ſubject to the like duties. Thoſe from huſ- 

band to wife, or from wife to huſband;' to the fif- 
tieth penny. The Luctuoſa Hereditas, the mourn- 
ful ſucceſſion of aſcendants to deſcendents, to the 
twentieth penny only. Direct ſueceſſions, or thoſe 

of deſcendents: to aſcendents, pay no tax. The 
death of a father, to ſuch of his children as live 
in the ſame houſe with him, is ſeldom attended 
with any increaſe, and frequently with a conſide- 
rable diminution of revenue; by the loſs of his 
induſtry, of his office, or of ſome life- rent eſtate, 
of Which he may have been in poſſeſfion. That 
55 tax would be cruel and oppreſſive which aggravat- 
| ed their-loſs by raking from them any part of his 
ſucceſſion. It may, however, ſometimes be other- 
| | wiſe with thoſe children who, in the language of 
3 the Roman law, are ſaid to be emancipated; in 
N that of the Scotch law, to be foris-familiated; that is, 
who have received their portion, have got families 
of "their own, and are ſupported by funds ſe- 
parate and independent of thoſe of their father. 
Whatever part of his ſuceſſion might! come to 


ſuch children, would be a real. "addition to ) 
16 + 4 3 TEL 1 1 74 5 . 
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their fortune, and might; therefore, perhaps, with- 
out more inconveniency than what Tarn 5 
duties Ahn Kind, be liable to tome tar. 
a 3003 eee ee ee ir: 
Fan E ah the feudal * * were s 
upan the transference of land, bott from the dead 
to the living, and from the living to the living: 
In antient times they conſtituted in every part of 
| Europe one of nn Wanne on the revel 
| Ins, crowns" y 3001 #8. BOS! 7. 5 1 8 15 
Tas wa actin} vaſt of ahi crown | 
paid a certain 1 generally a year's rent, upd! 
receiving the ĩnveſtiture of the eſtate. If the heir 
was a minor, the whole rents of the eſtate.” dur- 
ing the continuance of the minority, devolved to 
the ſuperior without any other charge, beſides the 
maintenance of the minor, and the payment of 
the widow's dower, when there happened to be a 
dowager, upon the land. When the minor came 
to be of age, another tix; called Relief, was ſtill 
due to the ſuperior, which generally amounted 
likewiſe to a year's rent. A long minority, which 
in the preſent times ſo frequently diſburdens a great 


ce tate of all its incumbrances, and reſtores the family 


to their antient ſplendor, could in thoſe times have 
no ſuch effect. The waſte, and not the diſincum- 
brance of the eſtate, was | the common effect of a 
long minority. Fe 


- By the gebe law the vaſſal ind not aſs . 
without the confent of his ſuperior, who generally | 
extorted a fine or compoſition for granting it. This 


* which was at firſt er, came in many K 
erg 1 Countries 
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E. to be daes at a certain portion of the 
Price of the land. 
greater part of dhe ler Sul cuſtoms have gane 
into diſuſe, this tax upon the alienation of land 
ſill, cantinues to make a conſiderable branch of 
the reyenue of the ſovereign. In the canton of 
Berne it is ſo high as a ſixth part of the price of 
all noble fiefs; and a tenth part of that of all ig 
voble ones *. In the canton of Lucerne the tax 
upon the ſale of lands is not univerſal,: and takes 
place only in certain diſtricts. But if any perſon 
ſells his land, in order to remove out of the terri- 
ritory, he pays ten per cent. upon the whole price 
of the ſale +. Taxes of the ſame kind upon the 


ſale either of all lands, or of lands held by certain 


tenures, take place in many other countries, and 
make a more or leſs conſiderable e the 


e the mes. * gels d. i 


= _— tranſactions may be a, Adin by 
means either of ſtamp- duties, or of duties upon 
regiſtration; and thoſe duties either may or may 
not be proportioned to the n 5 . —_ 
hich IS transheraed. .. + 24 ; Genen . 


oy Great S the 3 are We or 
lower, not ſo much according to the value of the 
property transferred, (an eighteen penny or half 
crown ſtamp being ſufficient upon a bond for the 
largeſt ſum of money) as according to the nature 


of the deed. The higheſt do not exceed fix 


xr, or ſkin of 


pounds upon every ſheer of x Pape 


- #:# Memoizes concernant les Droins; Ke. tom. i. p. 154: 
I EE 
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bearchment; : 


W thew high didties fall „ 5 
granta from the ctovn, and upon certain law proceed. 
ings; whhoutany regard to the value of ehe ſubjett. 
There are in Great Britain no duties on the regiſ- 
tration of deeds or writings, except the fees uf 
the officers, who keep the regiſter; and theſe 
are ſeldom more than a reaſonable recompence for 
their labour. The ee derives my revenus FR 


them. D = Fave 2 6; FL t 130 $2 "£811 
In Holland there are both. Sawp-dacia; jw | 
Jutins. upon regiſtration; which in ſome caſes. are, 
and, in ſame are not proportioned. to the value of 
the property transferred. All, teſtaments muſt be 
written upon ſtamp paper, of which the price is 
proportioned to the property. diſpoſed of, ſo that 
— are ſtamps which coſt from three-pence, or 
_ three ſtivers a ſheet, to three hundred florins, equal 
to about twenty ſexen pound ten ſhillings of our 
money. If the ſtamp. is of . an. inferior price to 
What the teſtator ought to have made uſe of, his 
ſucceſſion is confiſcated. This is over and above 
all their other taxes on ſucceſſion. | Except bills 
' exchange, and ſome other mercantile bills, all 
other deeds, bonds and contracts, are ſubject to 
e e This duty, however, does not riſe 
n proportion to the value of the ſubject. All 
fales of land and of bouſes, and all mortgages up» 
on either, muſt be regiſtered, and, upon regiſ- 
= pay a duty to the ſtate of two and. a 
half per cent, upon the amount of the price or 
the 8 11 his i is . to 2 ang 
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of: alſkips and veſſels of more than two tons bur- 
then, whether decked or undecked. Theſe, it 
E are conſidered as a fort of houſes upon the 

rater. The ſale of moveables, when it is ordered 
by . juſtice, is N to eee 
uo and a half —— 9 ” 37 
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ties upon regiſtration. The former are conſidered 
as à branch of the aides or exciſe, and in the pro- 


vinces where thoſe duties take place, are levied by 
thi exciſe officers. The latter are conſidered as a 
branch of the domaine of the crown, and are levied 
| 25 erer. 1 officers.” nnn, 2 . 
üer RE: of A by ; a eee 
by duties upon regiſtration, are of very modern 
invention. In the courſe of little more than 
a century, however, ſtamp duties have, in Europe, 
become almoſt univerſal, and duties upon regiſtra- 
tion extremely common. There is no art 
which one government ſooner learns of another 
than that of — 8 from the N of. 
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Taxzs upon the Wencke of roperty from 


1 the dead to the living, fall | finally as well as 
immediately upon the perſon to whom the property 
is transferred. "Taxes upon the ſale of land fall 
altogether” upon the ſeller. The ſeller is almoſt 
always under the neceſſity of ſelling, -and muſt, 
therefore, take ſuch a price as he can get. The 
buyer is ſcarce ever under the neceſſity of buying, 
* will, — * only ſuch a price as he likes. 

He 
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He conſiders what the land will coſt duns in tax 
and price together. The more he is obliged to 


pay in the Way of tax, the leſs he will be diſpoſed 
to give in the way of price. Such taxes, therefore, 
fall almoſt always upon a neceſſitous perſon, and 
muſt, therefore, be frequently very cruel and op- 


preſſive. Taxes upon the ſale of new- built houſes, 
where the building is ſold without the ground, fall 


generally upon the buyer, becauſe the builder muſt 
generally have his profit; otherwiſe he muſt give 

up. the trade. If he advances the tax, therefore, 
the buyer muſt generally repay, it to him. Taxes 


upon the ſale of old houſes, for the ſame reaſon as 


thoſe upon the ſale of land, fall generally upon 
the ſeller; whom in moſt caſes either conveniency 
or neceſſity obliges to ſell. The number of new 
built houſes that. are annually brought to market, 
is more or leſs regulated by the demand. Unleſs 
the demand is ſuch as to afford the builder his pro- 
fit, after paying all expences, he will build no 
more houſes. The number of old houſes which 
happen at any time to come to market is regulated 


by accidents of which the greater part have no 


relation to the demand. Two or three great bank- 
ruptcies in a mercantile town, will bring many 


- 


houſes to ſale, which muſt be ſold for What can 


be got for them. Taxes upon the ſale of ground- 


rents fall altogether upon the ſeller; for the ſame, 
reaſon as thoſe upon the ſale of land. Stamp du- 


ties, and duties upon the regiſtration of bonds 
and contracts for borrowed money, fall- altogether. 


upon the borrower, and, in fact, are always paid 


by him. Duties of the ſame kind upon law pro- 
1 : ceedings 
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They ate all more or leſs unthrifty taxes that in- 


to the value of the 
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ceedings fall upon the ſuitors, "They reduce to 


The more it coſts to acquire any property, the _ 


| Nee value v1 it 8 1 


_ e N devs 
ih the CAPRI 


An tunes s upon the tran. 


naive labour. 


ereafe the revenue of the ſovereign, which ſeldom 


maintains any but unproductive labouters, at the 
expence of the capital of the people winch main- 
rains [ppm Prodocuve. . 7 


80 eines even when guy are proponiones 
transferred, are ſtil 


unequal ; the frequency of transference not be- 


ing always equal in property of equal value. 
When they are not proportioned to this value, 


which is the caſe with the greater part of the 
ſtamp-duties, and duties of regiſtration, 'they 


axe ſtill more ſo. They are in no reſpect arbitra- 


ry, but are or may be in all caſes perfectly clear 
and certain. Though they ſometimes fall upon 


mme perſon Who is not very able to pay; the 
time of payment is in moſt cafes ſufficiently con- 


venient for him. When the payment becomes 
et is moſt caſes have the money to 


pay. They are levied at very little expence, and 
in — ſubject the contributors to no other in- 
conueniency dane 22 been the YN one of 


| e ee . 
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both the capital value of the ſubzect in - diſpute. | 
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x Fran W —— det oeh com- 
planes of. Thoſe of regiſtration,” which | 
the Controle, are. The give 'occaſion, it is pre- 
tended, to much extortion in the officers of the 
farmers general who collect the tax, which is in a 
great meaſure arbitrary and uncertain. In the 
greater part of the libels which have been written 
againſt the preſent ſyſtem of finances in France, 
the abuſes of the controle make a principal article. 
Uncertainty, however, does not feem to be neceſ- 
farfly-mherent in the nature of ſuch taxes. If the 
.poputar complaints are well founded, the abuſe 
muſt ariſe, not ſo much from the nature of the tax, 
as from the want of preciſion and diſtinctneſs inthe - 
og ps deacon or en which . N E ** 


Ta regiſtration of mortgages, 100 in gern 

of all rights upon immovable property, as it 

gives great ſecurity both to creditors and on 

chaſers, is extremely advantageous to the publick. 

That of the greater part of deeds of other kinds 

is frequently inconvenient and even dangerous to . 
individuals, without any advantage to the public. 

All regiſters which, it is acknowledged, ought to 

be kept ſecret, ought certainly never to exiſt. The 

credit of individuals ought certainly never to de- 

pend upon fo. very ſlender a ſecurity as the probi- 

ty and religion of the inferior officers: of revenue. 

But where the fees of regiſtration have been made a 

ſource. of revenue to the ſovereign, regiſter offices 

have commonly been multiplied without end, both 

for the deeds which ought to be regiſtered, and 

for thoſe which ought not. In France there are 

ſeveral different ſorts of ſecret regiſters. This 


abuſe, 
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abuſe, though not Perhaps a: neceſſary, it muſt 
be . is a 0 — — ne 
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- BUCH - —— as thoſe: in England upon 


ende and dice, upon news-papers and periodical 
pamphlets, &c. are properly taxes upon conſump- 


tion; the final payment falls upon the perſons who uſe 
or conſume ſich, commodities. -- Such it: 


np-duties 
as thoſe upon licences to retail ale, wine, and ſpi- 


rituous liquors, though intended perhaps to fall 


the profits. of the retailers, are likewiſe fi- 


nally paid by the conſumers of thoſe liquors. 


Such taxes, though called by the ſame name, and 


levied by the ſame officers and in the ſame manner 
with the ſtamp-duties above mentioned upon the 


transference; of property, are however of a quite 


different nature, and fall 8000 We erent 


mas 


"AzricLs, II. 


80 7 axes upon the Wages of. Latour. 


* 


THE wages of the inferior claſſes of his 


1 have endeavoured to ſhow in the firſt book, are 


3 neceffarily regulated by two different 


- circumſtances : the demand for labour, and the 


ordinary or average price of proviſions. The de- 


mand for labour, according as it happens to be ei- 


ther increaſing, ſtationary, or declining ; or to re- 


quire an increaſing, ſtationary, or declining popula- 
tion, regulates the ſubſiſtence of the labourer, and 


determines in what 1 it ſhall be, either liberal, 
1 * or * "The" ordinary or ' average 
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price of proviſions determines the quantity of mo- 
ney which muſt be paid to the workman in order 
to enable him, one year with another, to purchaſe. 


this liberal, moderate, or ſcanty ſubſiſtence. While 


the demand for labour and the price of proviſions, 
therefore, remain the ſame, a direct tax upon the 
wages of labour can have no other effect than to 


raiſe them ſomewhat higher than the tax. Let us 


ſuppoſe, for example, that in a particular place 


the demand for labour and the price of proviſions 


were ſuch as to render ten ſhillings a week the or- 
dinary wages of labour; and that a tax of one- 
fifth, or four ſhillings in the pound, was impoſed 
upon wages. If the demand for labour and the 
price of proviſions remained the ſame, it would 
{till be neceſſary that the labourer ſhould in that 


place earn ſuch a ſubſiſtence as could be bought 


only for ten ſhillings a week, or that after paying 
the tax he ſhould have ten ſhillings a week free 


| wages. But in order to leave him ſuch free wages 


after paying ſuch a tax, the price of labour muſt 
in that place ſoon riſe, not to twelve ſhillings a 
week only, but to twelve and ſix-pence ; that is, 
in order to enable him to pay a tax of one-fifth, 
his wages muſt neceſſarily ſoon riſe, not one-fifth 
part only, but one-fourth. Whatever was the 
proportion of the tax, the wages of labour muſt 
in all caſes-riſe, not only in that proportion, but 
in a higher proportion. If the tax, for example, 
was one-tenth, the wages of labour muſt neceſſa- 
nly ſoon riſe, not one-tenth. part nan but one- 


eighth. 
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A rer tax upon the wages of labour, there- 
fore, though the labourer might perhaps pay it 


out of his hand, could not properly be ſaid to be 


even advanced by him; at leaſt if the demand for 


labour and the average price of proviſions remain- 
ed the ſame after the tax as before it. In all ſuch 


caſes, not only the tax, but ſomething more than 


the tax, would in reality be advanced by the per- 


ſon who immediately employed him. The final 


payment would in different caſes fall upon diffe- 


rent perſons. The riſe which ſuch a tax might 
occaſion in the wages of manufacturing labour 


would be advanced by the maſter manufacturer, 
who would both be entitled and obliged to charge 
it, with a profit, upon the price of his goods. 

The final payment of this riſe of wages, there. 
fore, together with the additional profit of the ma- 


ſter anbofscturer, would fall upon the conſumer. 
The riſe which ſuch a tax might occaſion in the 
wages of country labour would be advanced by the 


farmer, who in order to maintain the ſame num- 
ber of labourers as before would be obliged to 


employ a greater capital. In order to get back 


this greater capital, together with the ordinary pro- 
fits of ſtock, it would be neceſſary that he ſhould 
retain a larger portion, or what comes to the ſame 


thing, the price of a larger portion, of the pro- 
duce of the land, and conſequently: that he ſhould 


pay leſs rent to the landlord. The final payment 


of chis riſe of wages, therefore, would in this caſe 
fall upon the landlord, together with the additi- 


onal profit of the farmer who had advanced it. In 
all caſes a direct tax upon the wages of labour muſt, 
in the long- run, occaſion both a greater reduction 

in 
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in the rent of land, and a greater riſe in the price 
of manufactured goods, than would have followed 
from the proper aſſeſſment of a ſum equal to the 


produce of the tax; partly upon the rent of land, 
and partly upon conſumable commodities. 


Ir direct taxes upon the wages of labour have 
not always occaſioned a proportionable riſe in thoſe 


wages, it is becauſe they have generally occaſioned 


a conſiderable fall in the demand for labour. The 
declenſion of induſtry, the decreaſe of employment 


for the poor, the diminution of the annual produce 


of the land and labour of the country, have gene- 
rally been the effects of ſuch taxes. In conſequence 
of them, however, the price of labour muſt always 


be higher than it otherwiſe would have been in the 


actual ſtate of the demand ; and this enhancement 


of price, together with the profit of thoſe who ad- 
vance it, muſt always be 18975 pale by me land- 


lords and conſumers. 


* 


A TAX upon the: wages naſa diy nne does 
not raiſe the price of the rude produce of land; for 
the ſame reaſon that a tax upon the en ou 
does not raiſe that price. | 


| ApsURD and deſtructive as ſuch taxes are, how- 
ever, they take place in many countries. In France 


that part of the taille which is charged upon the 


induſtry of workmen and day. labourers in country 


villages, is properly a tax of this kind. Their 
wages are computed according to the common rate 


of the diſtrict in which they reſide, and that they 


may be as little liable as poſſible to any over· charge, 
2 3 125 | their 
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their yearly gains are eſtimated at no more than 
two hundred working days in the year*. The tax 
of each individual is varied from year to year, ac- 
cording to different circumſtances, of which the 
collector or the commiſſary, whom the intendant 
appoints to aſſiſt him, are the judges. In Bohemia, 
in conſequence of the alteration in the ſyſtem of fi- 
nances which was begun in 1748, a very heavy tax 
is impoſed upon the induſtry of artificers. They 
are divided into four claſſes. The higheſt claſs pay 
a hundred florins a year; which, at two and twen- 
. ty pence halfpenny a florin, amounts to gl. Js. 6d. 
The ſecond claſs are taxed at ſeventy; the third at 
fifty; and the fourth, comprehending artificers in 


villages and the loweſt claſs ob thoſe: in + at 
i : r ep norint if. : fy | 


Tur recompence abi ee e and of men 

1 a liberal profeſſions, I have endeavoured to ſhow 
=_ . in the firſt book, neceſſarily keeps a certain pro- 
[ portion to the emoluments of inferior trades. A 
tax upon this recompence, therefore, could have 
no other effect than to raiſe it ſomewhat higher 
than in proportion to the tax. If it did not riſe in 
this manner, the ingenious arts and the liberal pro- 
feſſions, being no longer upon a level with other 
trades, would be ſo much deſerted that my would 
ſoon return to m_ level. | 


Fry _ 
| 12 


Toon = eee of. ices ae not, like thoſe 
of trades and profeſſions, regulated by the free 
competition of the market, and do not, therefore, 

always bear a juſt en to what. the nature of 
e em. if. p. 18. N tom. Ut. p . 87. | 
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the employment requires. They are, perhaps in 
moſt countries, higher than it requires; the perſons 
who have the adminiſtration of government being ge- 
nerally diſpoſed to reward both themſelves and their 
immediate dependents rather more than enough. 
The emoluments of offices, therefore, can in moſt 

caſes very well bear to be taxed. The perſons, be- 

ſides, who enjoy publick offices, eſpecially the more 
lucrative, are in all countries the objects of gene- 
ral envy; and a tax upon their emoluments, even 
though it, ſhould be ſomewhat higher than upon 
1 other ſort of revenue, is always a very popular 
In England, for example, when by the land- 

3 every other ſort of revenue was ſuppoſed to be 
aſſeſſed at four ſhillings in the pound, it was very 
popular to lay a real tax of five ſnillings in the 
pound upon the ſalaries of offices which exceeded 
a hundred pounds a year; thoſe of the judges and 
a few others leſs obnoxious to envy excepted. There 
are in England no other direct taxes vam the wages 


of ee FN 
ARTICLE IV. 


7 axes ahh; it is Snvendeld, oui fall — 
e 4 75 _— different Ys of Revonue. FIG 


1 H E, taxes which, it is intended, ſhould fall 
indifferently upon every different ſpecies of reve- 
nue, are capitation taxes, and taxes upon conſuma- 
ble commodities. Theſe muſt be paid indifferently 
from whatever revenue the contributors. may poſ- 
ſeſs; from the rent of their land, from the profits 


of their ſtock, or from the Wages of their labour. 
'Capitation 


a IN 


/ 
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cAPITATION taxes, if it is e to 
proportion them to the fortune or revenue of each 
contributor, become altogether arbitrary. The ſtate 


of a man's fortune varies from day to day, and with- 


out an inquiſition more intolerable than any tax, 
and renewed at leaſt once every year, can only be 
gueſſed at. His aſſeſſment, therefore, muſt in moſt 


caſes depend upon the good or bad humour of his 
aſſeſſors, and muſt therefore, be rms an: oh 8 


1 ang uncertain.” . 


nd 1 if Wey are pe dene not 


to the ſuppoſed fortune, but to the rank of each 
contributor, become altogether unequal; the de- 
grees of fortune Ng erte yok in * 
ame __ of SUN? 


* taxes, CE if i is attempted to render 
them equal, become altogether arbitrary and un- 
certain; and if it is attempted to render them cer- 
tain and not arbitrary, become altogether unequal. 
Let the tax be light or heavy, uncertainty is always 
a great grievance. In a light tax a conſiderable de- 

gree of inequality may be ſupported; ; ina Heavy 


| 1 one it is ee intolerable. 


ns the dirs poll-raxes which took place in 
Epgland, during the reign of William III. the 
contributors were, the greater part of them, aſſeſſ- 
ed according to the degree of their rank; as dukes, 
11 551 earls, viſcounts, barons, eſquires, gen- 


tlemen, 


— 
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tlemen, the eldeſt and youngeſt ſons of peers, &c. 
All ſhopkeepers and tradeſmen worth more than 
three hundred pounds, that is, the better ſort of 
them, were ſubject to the ſame aſſeſſment; how 
great ſoeyer might be the difference in their for- 


tunes. Their rank was more conſidered than their 
fortune. Several of thoſe who in the firſt poll- tax 
vere rated according to their ſuppoſed fortune, were 


afterwards rated according to their rank. Sergeants, 
attornies, and proctors at law, who in the firſt poll- 
tax were aſſeſſed at three ſhillings in the pound of 
their ſuppoſed income, were afterwards aſſeſſed as 
gentlemen. In the aſſeſſment of a tax, which was 
not very heavy, a conſiderable degree of inequality 


had been found leſs inſupportable than any degree 


of uncertainty. 


Ix the capitation which has been levied in France 


without any interruption ſince the beginning of the 


preſent century, the higheſt orders of people are 
rated according to their rank by an invariable ta- 


riff; the lower orders of people, according to what 


IS ſuppoſed to be their fortune, by an aſſeſſment 


which varies from year to year. The officers of the 


king's court, the judges and other officers in the 
ſuperior courts of juſtice, the officers of the troops, 
&c. are aſſeſſed in the firſt manner. The inferior 
ranks of people in the provinces are aſſeſſed in the 
ſecond. In France the great eaſily ſubmit to a con- 
ſiderable degree of inequality in a tax which, ſo far 
as it affects them is not a very heavy one; but could 
not brook the arbitrary aſſeſſment of an intendant. 


The inferior ranks of ode muſt, in that country, 
7; ſuffer 
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ſuffer patiently the uſage which mn r ſuperiors think 
| _ to give them. 


/ 
8 


In England the different « poland never pro- 


| duced: the ſum which had been expected from 


them, or which, it was ſuppoſed, they might have 
produced, had they been exactly levied. ' In France 
the capitation always produces the fum expected 
from 1t. The mild government of England, when 
it aſſeſſed the different ranks of people to the poll- 
tax, contented elf ' with what that aſſeſſment 
happened to produce; and required no compen- 
fation for the loſs which the ſtate might ſuſtain 
either by thoſe who could not ' pay, or by thoſe 
who would not pay, (for there were many ſuch) and 
who, by the. indulgent execution of the law, were 
not forced to pay. The more ſevere government 
of France aſſeſſes upon each generality a certain 
ſum, which the intendant muſt find as he can. If 
any province complains of being aſſeſſed too high, 
it may, in the aſſeſſment of next year, obtain an 
abatement proportioned to the over-charge of the 
year before: but it muſt pay in the mean time. 
The intendant, in order to be ſure of finding the 
ſam aſſeſſed upon his generality, was impowered 
to aſſeſs it in a larger ſum, that the failure or in- 
ability of ſome of the contributors might be com- 
penſated by the over- charge of the reſt; and till 
:76;, the fixation of this ſurplus aſſeſſment, was 
left altogether to his difcretion. In that year in- 
Je the council aſſumed this power to itſelf. In 

e Capitation of the provinces, it is obſerved by 
pberfectly-well informed; author of the Me- 
ROWS pon the impoſitions in F rence, the por- 
tion 
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tion which falls upon the nobility, and upon thoſe 
whoſe privileges exempt them from the taille, is 
the leaſt conſiderable. The largeſt falls upon 
thoſe ſubject to the taille, who are aſſeſſed to the 
capitation at ſo much a pound of wane they pay t to 
that other tax. 


— taxes, 9 far as they are levied upon 
the lower ranks of people, are direct taxes upon the 
wages of labour, and are attended ww all the 1 dah 


| conveniencies of ſuch taxes. 


Carrrariox tance are levied at little expence; 95 
and, where they are rigorouſly exacted, afford 1 
very ſure revenue to the ſtate. It is upon this ac- 
count that in countries where the eaſe, comfort, 
and ſecurity of the inferior ranks of people are lit- 


tle attended to, capitation taxes are very common. 


It is in general, however, but a ſmall part of the 
publick revenue, which, in a great empire, has 
ever been drawn from ſuch taxes; and the greateſt 
ſum which they haye ever afforded, might always 
have been found in ſome other May much more 
convenient to che people. 


* 


| Taxes upon conſumable Commaditics. . 


TH E impoſſibility of taxing the people i in pro- 
portion to their revenue, by any capitation, ſeems 
to have given occaſion to the invention of taxes 

upon conſumable commodities. The ſtate not know- 

ing how to tax directly and proportionably the re- 
venue of its ſubjects, endeavours to tax it indirectly 
by taxing their expence, which it is ſuppoſed, will 


in moſt caſes, be nearly in proportion to their 
revenue. 


* 
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revenue. Their expence is taxed by taxing the 
conſumable commodities upon which it is laid out. 


< 


| ConsumaBLe commodities are A neceſſa- 
ries or luxuries. | | 


By necelition I underſtand, not only the com- 
modities which are indiſpenſibly neceſſary for the 
ſupport of life, but whatever the cuſtom of the 
country renders it indecent for creditable people, 
even of the loweſt order, to be without. A linen 
| ſhirt, for example, is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, not a ne- 
| ceſſary of life. The Greeks and Romans lived, 
1 I ſuppoſe, very comfortably, though they had no 
linen. But in the preſent times, through the greater 
part of Europe, a creditable day-labourer would 
be aſhamed to appear in publick without a linen 
ſhirt, the want of which would be ſuppoſed to 
denote that diſgraceful degree of poverty, which, 
it is preſumed, nobody can well fall into without 
extreme bad conduct. Cuſtom, in the ſame man- 
ner, has rendered leather ſhoes a neceſſary of life 
in England. The pooreſt creditable perſon of ei- 
ther ſex would be aſhamed to appear in publick 
without them. In Scotland, cuſtom has rendered 
them a neceſſary of life to the loweſt order of men; 
but not to the ſame order of women, who may, 
without any diſcredit, walk about bare-footed. In 
France they are neceſſaries neither to men nor to 
women; the loweſt rank of both ſexes. appear- 
ing there publickly, without any diſcredit, ſome- 
times in wooden ſhoes, and ſometimes bare-foot- 
ed. Under neceſſaries, therefore, I comprehend, 
not only thoſe things which nature, but thoſe 
when | 5 things 


— 
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things which the-eſtabliſhed rules of decency have 
rendered neceſſary to the loweſt rank of peo- 
ple. All other things, I call luxuries; without 
meaning by this appellation, to throw the ſmalleſt 
degree of reproach upon the temperate uſe of 
them. Beer and ale, for example, in Great Bri- 


tain, and wine, even in, the wine countries, I call 


luxuries. A man of any rank may, without any 

reproach, abſtain totally from taſting ſuch liquors. 

Nature does not render them neceſſary for the ſup- 

port of life; and cuſtom nowhere renders it in- 
decent to Wer nnen them. 


As 1 wages of 1 are everywhere. n regu- 
lated partly by the demand for it, and partly by - 
the average price of the neceſſary articles of ſub- 
ſiſtence; whatever raiſes this average price muſt 
neceſſarily raiſe thoſe wages, ſo that the labourer 
may ſtill be able to purchaſe that quantity of 


thoſe neceſſary articles which the ſtate of the de- 


mand for labour, whether increaſing, ſtationary, 
or declining, requires that he ſhould have“. A 
tax upon thoſe articles neceffarily raiſes their 
price ſomewhat higher than the amount of the 
tax, becauſe the dealer who advances the tax, 
muff generally get it back with a profit. Such 
a tax muſt, therefore, occaſion. a riſe in the 


wages of labour Feen to this rl; a 
277112 


Ir is thus that a tax upon the neces po 
life, operates exactly i in the ſame manner as a 170 


| * See Book I. Chap. 8. 
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rect tax upon the wages of labour. The la- 


| bourer, though he may pay it out of hid: hand; 


Cannot, for any conſiderable time at leaſt, be pro- 
perly {aid even to advance it. It muſt always =o 


the long-run be advanced to him by his imme- 
diate employer in the advanced rate. of his wages. 
His employer, if he is a manufacturer, will charge 
upon the price of his goods this riſe of wages, 
together with a profit; ſo that the final payment 
of the tax, together with this overcharge, __ 
fall upon the conſumer. If his employer is 

farmer, the final payment, together with a like 
434 es will fall "pou the rent of the land- 


eee — DNL lens 


uries; even upon thoſe of the poor. The rife 


in the price of the taxed commodities will not 
neceſſatily occaſion any riſe in the wages of la- 
bour. A tax upon tobacco, for example, though 
aluxury of the poor as well as of the rich, will 
not raiſe wages. Though it is taxed in England 
at three times, and in France at fifteen times its 
3 price, thoſe high duties ſeem. to have 
no effect upon the wages of labour. The ſame 
thing may be ſaid of the taxes upon tea and ſu- 
gar; which in England and Holland have be- 
come luxuries of the loweſt ranks of people; 
and of thoſe upon chocolate, which in Spain is 
ſaid to have become ſo. The different taxes which 
in Great Britain have in the courſe of the preſent 
century been impoſed upon ſpirituous liquors, are 
not ſuppoſed to have had any effect upon the wages 
of labour. The riſe in the price of gel 
m7 - ſione 
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ſioned by an additional tax of three ſhillings upon 
the barrel of ſtrong beer, has not raiſed the wages 
of common labour in London. Theſe were about 


eighteen · pe nce and twenty-pence a day before the 


ys and dah are not more now. 


Tn He high price of feb enen does not 


neceſſarily diminiſh the ability of the inferior ranks 
of people to bring up families. Upon the ſober 


and induſtrious poor, taxes upon ſuch commodi- 
ties act as ſumptuary laws, and diſpole them either 
to moderate, or to refrain altogether from the uſe 
of ſuperfluities which they can no longer eaſily 
afford. Their ability to bring up families, in con- 


ſequence of this forced frugality, inſtead of being 


diminiſhed, is frequently, perhaps, increaſed by 
the tax. It is the ſober and induſtrious poor who 
generally bring up the moſt numerous families, 
and who principally ſupply the demand for uſeful 
labour. All the poor indeed afe not ſober and 
induſtrious, and the diſſolute · and diſorderly might 
continue to indulge themſelves in the uſe of ſuch 
commodities after this riſe of price in the ſame 
manner as before; without regarding the diſtreſs 
which this indulgence nigh; ihe upon their fa- 
milies. Such diſorderly perſons, however, ſeldom 
rear up numerous families; their children gene- 


rally periſhing from neglect, miſmanagement, and 


the ſcantineſs or unwholeſomeneſs of their food. 
If by the ſtrength of their conſtitution they ſur- 
vive the hardſhips to which the bad conduct of 
their parents expoſes them; yet the example of 


that bad conduct ne; corrupts their morals ; 
ſo 
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ſo that, inſtead of being uſeful to ſociety by their 
induſtry, they become publick nuiſances by their 


vices and diſorders. Though the advanced price of 
the luxuries of the poor, therefore, might increaſe | 


' ſomewhat the diſtreſs of ſuch diſorderly families, 
and thereby diminiſh ſomewhat their ability to 
bring up children; it would not probably diminiſh 
much the uſeful e of the 1 5 


Axx riſe in the average price of necefſaries, 


unleſs it is compenſated by a proportionable riſe 


in the wages of labour, muſt neceſſarily diminiſh 


more or leſs the ability of the poor to bring up 
numerous families, and conſequently: to ſupply 
the demand for uſeful labour; whatever may be 
the ſtate of that demand, whether increaſing, ſta- 


tionary, or declining; or ſuch as requires an 


increaſing, ſtationary, or e population. | 


Taxes upon luxuries have no tendency to raiſe 
the price of any other commodities except that 
of the commodities ' taxed. Taxes upon neceſſa- 
Ties, by raiſing the wages of labour, neceſſarily 
tend to raiſe the price of all manufactures, and 
conſequently to diminiſh the extent of their ſale 
and conſumption. Taxes upon luxuries are fi- 


nally paid by the conſumers of the commodi- 


ties taxed, without any retribution. They fall 
indifferently upon every ſpecies of revenue, the 
wages of labour, the profits of ſtock, and the 


rent of land. Taxes upon neceſſaries, ſo far as 
they affect the labouring poor, are finally paid, 
partly by landlords in the diminiſhed rent of their 


lands, and partly by rich . conſumers, whether 


landlords | 


* 
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landlords or others, in the advanced price of ma- 
nufactured goods; and always with a conſidera- 
ble over-charge, The advanced price of ſuch 
manufactures as are real neceſſaries of life, and 


are deſtined for the conſumption of the poor, of 


coarſe woollens, for example, muſt be compen- 
ſated to the poor by a farther advancement of 
their wages. The middling and ſuperior ranks , 


of people, if they underſtood their own intereſt, 


ought always to oppoſe all taxes upon the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, as well as all ditect taxes upon 
the wages of labour. The final payment of both 
the one and the other falls altogether upon 
themſelves, and always with a conſiderable over- 
charge. They fall heavieſt upon the landlords, 
who always pay in a double capacity ; in that of 
landlords, by the reduction of their rent; and in 
that of rich conſumers, by the increaſe of their 


expence. The obſervation of Sir Matthew Decker, 
that certain taxes are in the price of certain goods 


ſometimes repeated and accumulated four or five 


times, is perfectly juſt with regard to taxes up- 
on the neceſſaries of life. In the price of leather, 


for example, you muſt pay, not only for the 
tax upon the leather of your own ſhoes, but for a 
part of that upon thoſe of the ſhoe-maker and 
the tanner. You muſt pay too for the tax upon the 
ſalt, upon the ſoap, and upon the candles which 
thoſe workmen conſume while employed in your 


ſervice, and for the tax upon the leather, which 


the ſalt- maker, the ſoap-maker, and the candle- 
maker conſume while employed in their ſervice. 


In 
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Ix Great Britain, the principal taxes upon the 
neceſſaries of life are thoſe upon the four com- 


mo dities juſt now en ſalt, net, En 
n W 725 at 


.. very ancient and a very univerſal 
ſubject of taxation. It was taxed among the 
Romans, and it is ſo at preſent in, I believe; 
every part of Europe. The quantity annually 
conſumed by any individual is ſo ſmall, and may 
be purchaſed ſo gradually, that nobody, it ſeems 
to. have been thought, could feel very ſenſibly 
even a pretty heavy tax upon it. It is in Eng- 
land taxed at three ſhillings and four-pence a 
| buſhel; about three times the original price of 
the . commodity. In ſome other. countries the 
tax is ſtill higher. Leather is a real neceſſary of 

life. The uſe of linen renders ſoap ſuch. In 
countries where the winter nights are long, can- 
des are a neceflary inſtrument of trade. Leather 
and ſoap are in Great Britain taxed at three 
halfpence a pound; candles at a penny; taxes 
which, upon the original price of leather may 
amount to about eight or ten per cent.; upon 
that of ſoap to about twenty or five and twenty 
per cent.; and upon that of candles to about 
fourteen or fifteen per cent.; taxes which, though 
lighter than that upon falt, are ſtill very heavy. 
As all thoſe four commodities are real ngceſſa- 
ries of life, ſuch heavy taxes upon them muſt 
increaſe ſomewhat the expence of the ſober and 
induſtrious poor, and muſt conſequently raiſe more 


or leſs the wages of their 4 
Ix 
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In a country where the winters are fo cold-as in 
Grain Britain, fuel is, during that ſeaſon, i in the 
| ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, a neceſſary of life, not 
only for the purpoſe of dreſſing victuals, but for 


the comfortable ſubſiſtence of many different ſorts _ 


of workmen who work. within doors; and coals 
are the cheapeſt of all fuel. The price of fuel 
has ſo important an influence upon that of labour, 
that all over Great Britain manufactures have con- 
_ fined themſelves principally to the coal countries; 
other parts of the country, on account of the hig 
price of this neceſſary article, not being able to 
work ſo cheap. In ſome manufactures, beſides, 
coal is a neceſſary inſtrument of trade; as in thoſe 
of glaſs, iron, and all other metals. If a bounty 
could in any caſe be reaſonable, it might perhaps 
be ſo upon the tranſportation of coals from thoſe 
parts of the country in which they abound, to 
thoſe in which they are wanted. But the legiſla- 
ture, inſtead of a bounty, has impoſed a tax of 
three ſhillings and three-pence a ton upon coal 
carried coaſtways; which upon moſt ſorts of coal 
is more than ſixty per cent. of the original price at 
the coal-pit. Coals carried either by land or by 
inland navigation pay no duty. Where they are 
naturally cheap, they are conſumed duty free: 
Where they are naturally chown they are loaded 


with a heavy duty. 


| Sven taxes, though they raiſe the ** of 0 ab- 
ſiſtence, and conſequently the wages of labour, 
yet they afford a conſiderable revenue to govern- 
ment, which it might not be eaſy to find in any 
other way. There may, therefore, be good rea- 
TL, U ſons 
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ſons for continuing them. The bounty upon the 


/ / btw corn, ſo far as it tends in the actual 


ſtate of tillage to raiſe the price of that neceſſary 
article, produces all the. like bad effects; and in- 


ſtead of affording any revenue, frequently occaſi- 


ons a very great expence to government. The 
high duties upon the importation of foreign corn, 
which in years of moderate plenty amount to a 
prohibition ; and the- abſolute prohibition of the 
importation either of live cattle or of ſalt proviſi- 
ons, which takes place in the ordinary ſtate of the 


law, and which on account of the ſcarcity is at 


preſent ſuſpended for a limited time with regard to 
Ireland and the Britiſh plantations, have all the 
bad effects of taxes upon the neceſſaries of life, 
and produce no revenue to government. Nothing 


ſeems neceſſary for the repeal of ſuch regulations, 
but to convince the publick of the futility of that 


ſyſtem in conſequence of which they have inen 
2 | 


Taxxs upon the neceſſaries of life are much 
higher in many other countries than in Great Bri- 


tain, Duties upon flour and meal when ground at 
the mill, and upon bread when baked at the oven, 


take place in many countries. In Holland the 
money price of the bread conſumed in towns is 


| ſuppoſed to be doubled by means of ſuch. taxes. 


In lieu of a part of them, the people who live in 
the country.pay every year ſo much a head, ac- 


cording to the ſort of bread: they are ſuppoſed to 
"conſume. Thoſe who. confume wheaten | bread, 


pay three gilders fifteen ſtivers; about fax ſhillings 


: and nine-pence b 5 5a IO and ſome other 


taxes 
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taxes of the ſame kind, by raiſing the price of la- 
bour, are ſaid to have ruined the greater part of the 
manufactures of Holland *. Similar taxes, though 
not quite ſo heavy, take place in the Milaneſe, in 
the ſtates of Genoa, in the dutchy of Modena, in 
the dutchies of Parma, Placentia, and Guaſtalla, 
and in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. A French author + 
of ſome note has propoſed to reform the finances 
of his country, by ſubſtituting in the room of the 
greater part of other taxes this moſt ruinous of all 
taxes. There is nothing ſo abſurd, ſays Cicero, 


which has not ſometimes been aſſerted by ſome Phi- 


lofophers: 


Ta upon butchers meat are till more com- 
mon than thoſe upon Bread. It may indeed be 
doubted whether butchers meat is anywhere a ne- 
ceſſary of life. Grain and other vegetables, with 
the help of milk, cheeſe, and butter, or oil where 


butter is not to be had, it is known from experi- 


ence, can, without any butchers meat, afford the 
moſt plentiful, the moſt wholeſome, the moſt nou- 
riſhing, and the moſt invigorating diet. Decency 
nowhere requires that any man ſhould eat. butchers 
meat, as it in moſt places requires that he ſhould 
wear a linen ſhirt or a pair of leather ſnoes. 


ConsUMABLz commodities, whether neceſſaries 


or luxuries, may be taxed in two different ways. 
The conſumer may either pay an annual ſum. on 


account of Kis uſing or conſuming e of a 


* Memoires concernant les 3 &c. p. 210, 2 7 8 
7 Le reformateur. | | 
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certain kind; or the goods may be taxed while they 
remain in the hands of the dealer, and before they 
are delivered to the conſumer. The conſumable 
goods which laſt a conſiderable time before they 
are conſumed altogether, are moſt properly taxed 
in the one way. Thoſe of which the conſumption 
is either immediate or more ſpeedy, in the other. 
The coach-tax and plate-tax are examples of the 
former method of impoſing: The greater part of 
the other duties of exciſe and oy of the 


er. 


A coaen may, with — management, laſt ten 
or twelve years. It might be taxed, once for all, 
before it comes out of the hands of the coach-ma- 
ker. But it is certainly more convenient for the 
buyer to pay four pounds a year for the privilege 
of keeping a coach, than to pay all at once forty or 
forty-eight pounds additional price to the coach- 
maker; or a ſum equivalent to what the tax is 
likely to coft him during the time he uſes the ſame 
coach. A ſervice of plate, in the ſame manner, 
may laſt more than a century. It is certainly ea- 
fier for the conſumer to pay five ſhillings a year for 
every hundred ounces of plate, near one per cent. 
of the value, than to redeem this long annuity at 
five and twenty or thirty years purchaſe, which 
would enhance the price at leaſt five and twenty or 
thirty per cent. The different taxes which affect 
houſes are certainly more conveniently paid by mo- 
derate annual payments, than by a heavy tax of 
equal value upon the firſt building g or ſale of the 
houſe. 
| Ir 
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Ir was the well known propoſal of Sir Matthew 

Decker that all commodities, even thoſe of which 
the conſumption is either immediate or very ſpeedy, 
ſhould be taxed in this manner; the dealer advanc- 
ing nothing, but the conſumer paying a certain an- 
nual ſum for the licence to conſume certain goods. 


The object of his ſcheme was. to promote all the 
different branches of foreign trade, particularly 


the carrying trade, by taking away all duties upon 
Importation and exportation, and thereby enabling 
the merchant to employ his whole capital and cre- 
dit in the purchaſe'of goods and the freight of 
ſhips, no part of either being diverted towards the 
advancing of taxes. The project, however, of 
taxing, in this manner, goods of immediate or 
ſpeedy conſumption, ſeems liable to the four fol- 
lowing very important objections. Firſt, the tax 
would be more unequal, or not ſo well proporti- 
oned to the expence and conſumption of the differ- 

ent contributors, as in the way in which it is com- 
monly impoſed. The taxes upon ale, wine, and 
ſpirituous liquors, which are adyanced by the 
dealers, are finally paid by the different conſumers 
exactly in proportion to their reſpective conſump- 
tion. But if the tax was to be paid by purchaſing 
a licence to drink thoſe liquors, the ſober would, 
in proportion to his conſumption, be taxed much 
more heavily than the drunken conſumer. A fa- 
mily which exerciſed great hoſpitality would be 
taxed much more lightly than one 3 
tained fewer gueſts. Secondly, this e of tax- 

ation, by paying for an annual, half- yearly, or 
quarterly licence to conſume certain would 


— very much one of the principal conveni- 
encies 
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encies of taxes upon goods of ſpeedy conſump- 


tion; the piece- meal payment. In the price of 


three · pence halfpenny, which is at preſent paid for 
a pot of porter, the different taxes upon malt, 
hops, and beer, together with the extraordinary 
profit which the brewer charges for having ad- 
vanced them, may perhaps amount to about three 
halfpence. If a workman can conveniently ſpare 


thoſe three halfpence, he buys a pot of porter. If 


he cannot, he contents himſelf with a pint, and, 
as a penny ſaved is a penny got, he thus gains a 


farthing by his temperance. He pays the tax 
piece- meal, as he can afford to pay it, and when 
he can afford to pay it; and every act of payment 


is perfectly voluntary, and what he can avoid if he 
chuſes to do ſo. Thirdly, ſuch taxes would ope- 


rate leſs as ſumptuary laws. When the licence 


was once purchaſed, whether the purchaſer drunk 
much or drunk little, his tax would be the ſame. 
Fourthly, if a workman was to pay all at once, 
by - yearly, half- yearly, or quarterly payments, a 

tax equal to what he at preſent pays, with little or 


no inconveniency, upon all the different pots and 


pints of porter which he drinks in any ſuch period 
of time, the ſum might frequently diſtreſs him 


very much. This mode of taxation, therefore, it 


ſeems evident, could never, without the moſt griev- 
ous: oppreſſion, produce 4 revenue nearly equal to 


_ what is derived from the preſent mode without 


any oppreſſion. In ſeveral countries, however, 


commodities of an immediate or very ſpeedy con- 
ſumption are taxed in this manner. In Holland, 


people pay ſo much a head for a licence to drink | 


tea. * have * mantioned a tax upon bread, 
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which, ſo far as it is conſumed in farm-houſes and 


country villages, is there levied in the ſame 
manner. 


* * Ages of e. are _— chiefly upon 
goods of home produce deſtined. for home con- 


ſumption. They are impoſed only upon a few 
ſorts of goods of the moſt general uſe. There 
can never be any doubt either concerning t the goods 


which are ſubject to thoſe duties, or concerning 
the particular duty which each ſpecies of goods is 


ſubject to. They fall almoſt altogether upon hat 


I call luxuries, excepting always the four duties 
abovementioned, upon ſalt, ſoap, E SH 


and, perhaps. that upon e glaſs. 


Taz e, of pan ag are 8 more antient 
than thoſe of exciſe. They ſeem to have been 
called cuſtoms, as denoting cuſtomary payments 
which had been in uſe from time immemorial. 


They appear to have been originally conſidered as 


taxes upon the profits of merchants. During the 
barbarous times of feudal anarchy, merchants, 
like all the other inhabitants of burghs, were con- 
ſidered as little better than emancipated bondmen, 
whoſe perſons were deſpiſed, and whoſe gains were 

envied. The great nobility, ho had conſented 
that the king ſhould tallage the profits of their 


own tenants, were not unwilling that he ſhould 
tallage likewiſe thoſe of an order of men whom it 


was much leſs their intereſt to Protect. In thoſe 
ignorant times it was not underſtood that the pro- 
fits of merchants are a ſubject not taxable directly; 


or chat che final payment of all ſuch taxes muſt 


fall, 
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fall, wh a conſiderable overcharge, _ the con- 


Tux gains of alien merchants were looked upon 
more _ unfavourably than thoſe of Engliſh mer- 
chants. It was natural, therefore, that thoſe of 
the former ſhould be taxed more heavily than thoſe 
of the latter. This diſtinction between the duties 
upon aliens and thoſe upon Engliſh merchants, 
which was begun from ignorance, has been conti- 
nued from the ſpirit of monopoly, or in order to 
give our own merchants an advantage both! in the 
| home and it in i the foreign market. | | 


Wrra this diſtinction the antient duties of cuſ- 
toms were impoſed equally upon all ſorts of goods, 
neceſſaries as well as luxuries, goods exported as 
well as goods imported. Why ſhould the dealers 

in one ſort of goods, it ſeems to have been thought, 
be more favoured than thoſe in another? or why 
ſhould the merchant exporter be more favoured 
1 7 the merchant 1 e ? 73 8 


Tux antient cuſtoms were divided into three 
branches. The firſt, and perhaps the moſt anti- 
ent of all thoſe duties, was that upon wool and 
leather. It ſeems to have been chiefly or altoge- 
ther an exportation duty. When the woollen ma- 
nufacture came to be eftabliſhed in England, eſt 
the king ſhould loſe any part of his cuſtoms upon 
wool by the exportation of woollen cloths, a like 
duty was impoſed upon them. The other two 
branches were, firſt, a duty upon wine, which be- 
ing ** at ſo much a ton, was * a ton- 


nage; 
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nage; and, ſecondly, a duty upon all other goods, 
which being impoſed at ſo much a pound of their 
ſuppoſed. value, was called a poundage. In the 
forty-ſeventh year of Edward III. a duty of fix- 
pence in the pound was impoſed upon all goods 
exported and imported, except wools, wool-fells, . 
leather, and wines, which were ſubject to particu- 
lar duties. In the fourteenth of Richard II. this 
duty was raiſed to one ſhilling in the pound; but, 
three years afterwards, it was again reduced to ſix- 
pence. It was raiſed to eight-pence in the ſecond 
year of Henry IV. and in the fourth year of the 
ſame prince, to one ſhilling. From this time to 
the ninth year of William III. this duty continued 
at one ſhilling in the pound. The duties of ton- 
nage and poundage were generally granted to the 
king by one and the ſame act of parliament, and 
were called the Subſidy of Tonnage and Poyn- 
dage. The ſubſidy of poundage having conti- 
nued for ſo long a time at one ſhilling in the pound, 
or at five per cent. a ſubſidy, came, in the language 
of the cuſtoms, to denote a general duty of this 
kind of five per cent. This ſubſidy, which is now 
called the Old Subſidy, ſtill continues to be levied 
according to the book of rates eſtabliſhed in' the | 
twelfth of Charles II. The method of aſcertain- 
ing, by a book of rates, the value of goods ſub- 
je& to this duty, is ſaid to be older than the time 
of James I. The new ſubſidy impoſed by the 
ninth and tenth of William III. was an additional 
five per cent. upon. the greater part of goods. 
The one-third and the two-third ſubſidy made up 
between them another five per cent. of which they 


were — * The ſubſidy of 1 747 
made 
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made a fourth: five per cent. upon the greater part 
of goods; and that of 15759, a fifth upon ſome 
particular ſorts of goods. Beſides thoſe five ſubſi- 

dies, a great variety of other duties have occaſi- 
onally been impoſed upon particular ſorts of goods, 
in order ſometimes to relieve the exigencies of the 
ſtate, and ſometimes to regulate the trade of the 
country, according to the eringiples. of the mer- 
cantile ſyſtem. 0 


; * ſyſtem has come AL — more 
into faſhion. The old ſubſidy was impoſed indif- 
ferently upon exportation as well as importation. 
The four ſubſequent ſubſidies, as well as the other 
duties which have ſince been occaſionally impoſed 
upon des ſorts of goods, have, with a few | 
exceptions, been laid altogether, upon importation. 
The greater part of the antient duties which had 
been impoſed upon the exportation of the goods 
of home produce and manufacture, have either 
been lightened or taken away altogether. In moſt 
caſes they haye been taken away. Bounties have 
even been given upon the. exportation of ſome of 
them. Drawbacks too, ſometimes of the whole, 
and, in moſt caſes, of a part of the duties which 
are paid upon the 1 importation of foreign goods, 
have been granted upon their exportation. Only 
half the duties impoſed by the old ſubſidy upon 
importation are drawn back upon exportation: but 
the whole of thoſe impoſed by the later ſubſidies 
and other impoſts are, upon the greater part of 
goods, drawn back in the ſame manner. This 
growing favour of exportztion, and diſcourage- 


ment CE importation, have ſuffered only a few ex- 
FL 5 8 8 © | a 1 . * Af „ ceptzons, 
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comions... which chiefly concern thę materials of 
ſome manufactures. Theſe our merchants and ma- 
nufacturers are willing ſhould come as cheap as 
poſſible to themſelves, and as dear as poſſible to 
their rivals and competitors in other countries. 
Foreign materials are, upon this account, ſome- 
times allowed to be imported duty free; Spaniſh | 
wool, for example, flax, and raw linen yarn. The 
exportation of the materials of home produce, 
and of thoſe which are the peculiar produce of 
our colonies, has ſometimes been prohibited, and 
ſometimes ſubjected to higher duties. The expor- 
tation of Engliſh wool has been prohibited. That 
of . beaver ſkins, : of beaver wool, and of gum Se- 
nega, has been ſubjected to higher duties; Great 
Britain, by the conqueſt of Canada and Senegal, 
having got almoſt the monopoly of gle commo- 
"cities: | 


Ter the mercantile ſyſtem has not been very 
| favourable to the revenue of the great body of the 
people, to the annual produce of the land and la- 
bour of the country, I have endeavoured to ſhew 
in the fourth boek of this inquiry. It ſeems not 
to have been more favourable to the revenue of the 
ſovereign; ſo far at leaſt as that revenue depends 
upon the duties of cuſtoms. 


TOY 


In Got of e ſyſtem, the importation | 
cr ſeveral ſorts of goods has been prohibited alto- 
gether. This prohibition has in ſome caſes en- 


tirely prevented, and in others very much dimi- 


niſhed the importation of thoſe commodities, by 
. the e to the" — 25 ſmug- 


Sling | 


— — — IA 
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gling. It has entirely prevented the importation 


of foreign woollens; and it has very much dimi- 
niſhed that of foreign filks and velvets. In both 


caſes it has entirely annihilated the revenue of cuſ- 


toms which might have been levied upon ſuch im- 


ernten. 


Tur high duties which have been inipoſed upon 


the i importation of many different ſorts of foreign 


goods, in order to diſcourage their conſumption in 


Great Britain, have in many caſes ſerved only to 


encourage ſmuggling; and in all caſes have reduced 


the revenue of the cuſtoms below what more mo- 


derate duties would have afforded. The ſaying of 
Dr. Swift, that in the arithmetick of the cuſtoms 
two and two, inſtead of making four, make ſome- 


times only one, holds perfectly true with regard to 


ſuch heavy duties, which never could have been 


impoſed had not the mercantile ſyſtem taught us 


in many caſes to employ taxation as an inſtrument, 


not of revenue, but of W 


Tux bounties which are ſometimes given upon 


the exportation of home produce and manufac- 
tures, and the drawbacks which are paid upon the 
re· exportation of the greater part of foreign goods, 


have given occaſion to many frauds, and to a ſpe- 


cies of ſmuggling more deſtructive of the pub- 
lick revenue than any other. In order to obtain 
the bounty or drawback, the goods, it is well 
Known, are ſometimes ſhipped and ſent to ſea; 
but ſoon afterwards clandeſtinely re-landed in ſome 
other part of the country. The defalcation of the 
revenue of cuſtoms occaſioned by bounties and 


drawbacks, 


Q 0D ÞD 2 A a Fuca Fa, . 
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drawbacks, of which a great part are obtained 
fraudulently, is very great. The groſs produce of 
the cuſtoms in the year which ended on the 5th of 
January, 1955, amounted to 5,068,000 l. The 
bounties which were paid out of this revenue, 
though in that year there was no bounty upon 
corn, amounted to 167, 800 l. The 5 
which were paid upon debentures and certificates to 
2, 156, 800 I. Bounties and drawbacks together 
amounted to 2, 324, 600 l. In conſequence of theſe 
deductions the revenue of the cuſtoms amounted 
only to 2, 743, 400 l. from which deducting 287, 900l. 
for the expence of management in ſalaries and 
other incidents, the neat revenue of the cuſtoms 
for that year comes out to be 2, 453, 500 I. The 
expence of management amounts, in this manner, 
to between five and ſix per cent. upon the groſs re- 


venue of the cuſtoms, and to ſomething more than 5 


ten per cent. upon what remains of that revenue, 
after deducting what is paid away in bounties and 
drawbacks. | | a 


Heayy duties being impoſed upon 1 all 
goods imported, our merchant importers ſmuggle 
as much, and make entry of as little as they can. 
Our merchant exporters, on the contrary, make 
entry of more than they export ; ſometimes out of 

vanity, and to paſs for great dealers in goods which 
pay no duty; and ſometimes to gain a bounty or 
a drawback. Our exports, in conſequence of 
theſe different frauds, appear upon the cuſtom- 
houſe books greatly to overbalance our imports; 


to the unſpeakable comfort of thoſe politicians'who 
meaſure 


rr. Wen 


moſt general uſe and conſumption. It has been 


* 
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meaſure the national proſperity by what they call 
| Ie r of trade 1 N Sas | 


Ait POE We unleſs bete ex- 
2 — and ſuch exemptions are not very nume- 
rous, are liable to ſome duties of cuſtoms. If 
any goods are imported not mentioned i in the book 
of rates, they are taxed at 4s. 9d. # for every 


- twenty ſhillings value, according to the oath of 
the importer, that is, nearly at five ſubſidies, or 


five poundage duties. The book of rates is ex- 
tremely comprehenſive, and enumerates a great 
variety of articles, many of them little uſed, and 
therefore not well known. It is upon this account 
frequently uncertain under what article a particu- 


lar fort of goods ought to be claſſed, and conſe- 


quently what duty they ought to pay. Miſtakes 
with regard to this ſometimes ruin the cuſtom- houſe 
officer, and frequently occaſion much trouble, ex- 
pence and vexation to the importer. In point of 


perſpicuity, preciſion and diſtinctneſs, therefore, 
the duties of cuſtoms are much inferior to thoſe of 


exciſe, « 
Is order that the greater part of the e of 


any fociety ſhould contribute to the publick reve- 


nue in proportion to their reſpective expence, it 
does not ſeem neceſſary that every ſingle article of 


that expence ſhould be taxed. The revenue which 
is levied by the duties of exciſe is ſuppoſed to fall 
as equally upon the contributors as that which is 
levied by the duties of cuſtoms; and the duties of 


exciſc are impoſed upon a few articles only of the 


the 
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the opinion of many people that, by proper ma- 
nagement, the duties of cuſtoms might likewiſe, 
without any loſs to the publick revenue, and with 
great advantage'to foreign py be confined to a 
few articles only. ROY En 


Tar foreign articles of the moſt general uſe and 
conſumption in Great Britain, ſeem at preſent to 
conſiſt chiefly in foreign wines and brandies; in 
"las of the productions of America and the Weſt 
Indies, ſugar, rum, tobacco, cacao-nuts, &c. and 
in ſome of thoſe of the Eaſt Indies, tea, coffee, 
china-ware, ſpiceries of all kinds, ' ſeveral ſorts of 
piece goods, &c. Theſe different articles afford 
perhaps at preſent the greater part of the revenue 
which is drawn from the duties of cuſtoms. © The 
taxes which at preſent ſubſiſt upon foreign manu- 
factures, if you except thoſe upon the few con- 
tained” in the fcregoing enumeration, have the 
greater: part of them been impoſed for the. purpoſe, 
not of revenue, but of monopoly, or to give our 
own merchants an advantage in the home market. 
By removing all prohibitions, and by ſubjecting all 
foreign manufactures to ſuch moderate taxes as it 
was found from experience afforded. upon each ar- 
ticle the greateſt revenue to the publick, our. own 
workmen might ſtill have a conſiderable advan- 
tage in the home market, and many articles, 
ſome of which at preſent afford no revenue to go- 
vernment, and others a very inconſiderable one, 
might afford a very great one. 


Hon 
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Hon taxes, ſometimes by diminiſhing the con- 
Tumprion of the taxed. commodities, and ſome- 
times by encouraging ſmuggling, frequently af- 
ford a ſmaller revenue to government than what 
might be drawn from more moderate taxes. 


Wr the diminution of revenue is the effect 
of the diminution of conſumption, there can be 
but one remedy, and that is the lowering of the 


Wren. the diminution of revenue is the effect 
of the encouragement given to ſmuggling, it may 


perhaps be remedied in two ways; either by dimi- 


niſhing the temptation to ſmuggle, or by in- 
creaſing the difficulty of ſmuggling. The temp- 
tation to ſmuggle can be diminiſhed only by the 
lowering of the tax; and the difficulty of ſmug- 
 gling can be increaſed only by eſtabliſhing that ſyſ- 


tem of adminiſtration which is moſt * for 


ne it. 


a = exciſe laws, it appears, I believe, from ex- 
perience, obſtruct and embarraſs the operations of 


the ſmuggler much more effectually than thoſe of 


the cuſtoms. By introducing into the cuſtoms a 
ſyſtem of adminiſtration as ſimilar to that of the 
exciſe as the nature of the different duties will 
admit, the difficulty of ſmuggling might be v 


much increaſed. This alteration, it has been 4 


poſed by many people, might very e 
drought _ 


p / ² 111! ER ESE ⅛ ¶---K——˙²·³ muq I OITE: 
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Tux importer of commodities liable to any du- 


ties of cuſtoms, it has been ſaid, might at his op- 


tion be allowed either to carry them to his own 


private warehouſe, or to lodge them in a warehouſe - 


provided either at his own expence or that of the 
publick, but under the key of the cuſtomhouſe of- 
ficer, and never to be opened but in his preſence. 
If the merchant carried them to his own private 
warehouſe, the duties to be immediately paid, and 
never afterwards to be drawn back; and that 
warehouſe to be at all times ſubje& to the viſit 


and examination of the cuſtomhouſe officer, in 


order to aſcertain how far the quantity contained 
in it correſponded with that for which the duty 
had been paid. If he carried them to the pub- 
lick warehouſe, no duty to be paid till they were 
taken out for home conſumption. If taken out 


for exportation, to be duty free; proper ſecu- 
rity being always given that they ſhould be ſo ex- 


Rae The dealers in thoſe particular commo- 


dities, either by wholeſale or retail, to be at all 
times ſubject to the viſit and examination of the 
cuſtomhouſe officer; and to be obliged to juſtify 
by proper certificates the payment of the duty 
upon the whole quantity contained in their ſhops 


or warehouſes. What are called the exciſe duties 


upon rum imported are at preſent levied in this 


manner, and the ſame ſyſtem of adminiſtration 


might perhaps be extended to all duties upon 
goods imported; provided always, that thoſe du- 


ties were, like the duties of exciſe, confined to 4 


few ſorts of goods of the moſt general uſe and con 
ſumption. If they were extended to almoſt all forts. 


of goods, as at preſent, publick warchouſes of ſuf- 
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ficient extent could not eaſily be provided, and 
goods of a very delicate nature, or of which the 
preſervation required much care and attention, 
could not ſafely be truſted by the chunt! in any 
warenoule: but his I 

1p by ſuch a Gem « of een W 
to any conſiderable extent could be prevented even 


1 under pretty high duties, and if every duty was oc- 


caſionally either heightened or lowered according 
as it was moſt likely, either the one way or the 


other; to afford the greateſt revenue to the ſtate; 


taxation being always employed as an inſtrument 
of revenue and never of monopoly; it ſeems not 
improbable that a revenue at leaſt equal to the pre- 
ſent neat revenue of the cuſtoms might be drawn 
from duties upon the importation only of a few 
ſorts of goods of the moſt general uſe and conſump- 
tion; and that the duties of cuſtoms might thus be 
brought to the ſame degree of ſimplicity, certainty, 
and- preciſion, as thoſe of exciſe. What the reve- 
nue at preſent loſes by drawbacks upon the re-ex- 
portation of foreign goods which are afterwards re- 
landed and conſumed at home, would under this 
ſyſtem be ſaved altogether. If to this ſaving, which 


Te would alone be very conſiderable, was added the 


abolition of all bounties upon the exportation of 
home-produce, 1n all cafes in which thoſe bounties 
were not in reality drawbacks of ſome duties of ex- 
ciſe which had before been advanced; it cannot well 
be doubted but that the neat revenue of cuſtoms 
might, after an alteration of this kind, be fully 
equal to what it had ever been before. 


I x 
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- Is by ſuch a change of ſyſtem the publick reve- 
nue ſuffered no loſs; the trade and manufactures 
of the country would certainly gain a very conſi - 
derable advantage. The trade in the commodities 
not taxed, by far the greateſt number, would be 


perfectly free, and might be carried on to and 


from all parts of the world with every poſſible ad- 
vantage. Among thoſe commodities would be 
comprehended all the neceſſaries of life, and all 
the materials of manufacture. So far as the free 


5 importation of the neceffaries of life reduced their 


average money price in the home- market, it would 


reduce the money price of labour, but withont 


reducing in any reſpect its real recompenee. The 
value of money is in proportion to the quantity of 
the neceſſaries of life which it will purchaſe. That 
of the neceſſaries of life is altogether independant 
of the quantity of money which can be had for 
them. The reduction in the money price of la- 
bour would neceſſarily be attended with a propor- 


tionable one in that of all home manufactures, | 8 


which would thereby gain ſome advantage in all 
foreign markets. The price of ſome manufac- 
tures would be reduced in a. ſtill greater propor- 


tion by the free importation, of the raw materials, 


If raw filk could be imported from China and In- 


doſtan duty- free, the ſilk manufacturers in Eng-* _ 
land could greatly underſell thoſe: of both France 


and Italy. There would be no occaſion! to pro- 
hibit the importativn of foreign ſilks and: velvets. 
The cheapneſs of their goods would ſecure to our 


own workmen, not only the poſſeſſion of the 


home, but a very great command of the foreign 
market. Even the trade in the commodities tax- 
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ed would be carried on with much more advantage 


{ 


than at preſent; If thoſe commodities were deli- 
vered out of the publick warehouſe for foreign 
exportation, being in this caſe exempted from all 


taxes, the trade in them would be perfectly free. 


The carrying trade in all ſorts of goods would 


under this ſyſtem enjoy every poſſible advantage. 


If thoſe commodities were delivered out for home- 
conſumption, the importer not being obliged to 
advance the tax till he had an'opportunity of ſell- 


ing his goods either to ſome dealer, or to ſome 


conſumer, he could always afford to ſell them 


cheaper than if he had been obliged to advance it 
at the moment of importation. Under the ſame 


taxes, the foreign trade of conſumption even in 
the taxed commodities, might in this manner be 
carried on with much more unn, than it can 


at ee 


Er was the object of che famous exciſe ſcheme of 


2 Sir Robert Walpole to eſtabliſn, with regard to wine 


and tobacco, a ſyſtem not very unlike that which is 


here propoſed. But though the bill which was then 
brought into parliament comprehended thoſe two 
1 commodities only; it was generally ſuppoſed to be 


meant as an introduction to a more extenſive ſcheme 


of the ſame kind. Faction, combined with the in- 


tereſt of ſmuggling merchants, raiſed ſo violent, 
though ſo unjuſt, a clamour againſt that bill, that 


the miniſter thought proper to drop it; and from 
a dread of exciting a clamour of the ſame kind, 
b 2 of wy Cena have dared to reſume the | pro- 
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Tux duties upon foreign luxuries imported for 
home conſumption, though they ſometimes fali upon 


the poor, fall principally upon people of middling 


or more than middling fortune. Such are, for ex- 
ample, the duties upon foreign wines, _ coffee, 
chocolate, tea, ſugar, &c. 7 


* 


THe duties upon the cheaper luxuries of home- 


produce deſtined for home- conſumption, fall pretty 
equally upon people of all ranks in proportion to 
their reſpective expence. The poor pay the duties 
upon malt, hops, beer, and ale, upon their own con- 
ſumption: the rich, both upon their own * 
tion and upon that of their ſervants. 


Tux whole confongeion of the fic ranks of 


people, or of thoſe below the middling rank, it 


muſt be obſerved, is in every country much great- 
er, not only in quantity but in value, than that 


of the middling and of thoſe above the middling 
rank. The whole expence of the inferior is much 


greater than that of the ſuperior ranks. In the 
firſt place, almoſt the whole capital of every coun- 
try is annually diſtributed among the inferior ranks 


of people as the wages of productive labour: Se- 
condly, a great part of the revenue ariſing both 
from the rent of land and from the profits of 
ſtock, is annually diſtributed among the ſame 
rank, in the wages and maintenance of menial ſer- 
vants, and other unproductive labourers. Third- 
ly, ſome part of the profits of ſtock belongs to 
the ſame rank, as a revenue ariſing from the em- 
ployment of their ſmall capitals. The amount of 


me ron annually made by ſmall ſhopkeepers, 


raven, 


—_— 
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tradeſmen, and retailers of all kinds, is everywhere 


very conſiderable, and makes a very conſiderable 
portion of the annual produce. Fourthly, and 


laſtly, ſome part even of the rent of land belongs 
to the ſame rank; a conſiderable part to thoſe 


Who are n below the middling rank, and 


a ſmall part even to the loweſt rank; common la- 
bourers ſometimes poſſeſſing in property an acre 
or two of land. Though the expence of = 
inferior ranks of people, therefore, taking them 


individually, is very ſmall, yet the whole maſs of 


it, taking them collectively, amounts always to 
by much the largeſt portion of the whole expence 


of the ſociety ; what remains of the annual pro- 
duce of the land and labour of the country for 


the conſumption of the ſuperior ranks being al- 
ways much leſs, not only in quantity but in va- 
lue. The taxes upon expence, therefore, which 


fall. chiefly 1 upon that of the ſuperior ranks of peo- 
ple, upon the ſmaller portion of the annual pro- 


Te duce, are likely to be much leſs productive than 
either thoſe which fall indifferently upon the ex- 


pence of all ranks, or even thoſe which fall chiefly 

upon that of the inferior ranks; than either 
thoſe which fall indifferently upon the whole an- 
nual produce, or thoſe which fall chiefly upon the 
— 3 portion of it. The excife upon the mate- 

rials and manufacture of home-made fermented 
and ſpirituous liquors is accordingly, of all the 


different taxes upon expence, by far the moſt pro- 


ductive; and this branch of the exciſe falls very 
much, perhaps principally, upon the expence of 
the common people. In the year which ended on 
the Sch wb July; 1775, the groſs produce of this 

branch 
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branch of the F 111. to 3,314,223 
188. 2099, 


— 


ibs muſt pas be n Fas that 
it is the luxurious and not the neceſſary expence 
of the inferior ranks of people that ought ever to 
be taxed. The final payment of any tax upon 
their neceſſary expence would fall altogether upon 
the ſuperior ranks of people; upon the ſmaller 
portion of the annual produce, and not upon the 
greater. Such a tax muſt in all caſes either raiſe. 
the wages af labour, or leſſen the demand for it. 
It could not raiſe the wages of labour, without 
throwing: die. 95 payment of the tax upon the ſu- 
perior ranks of people. It could not leſſen the de- 
mand for labour, without leſſening the annual pro- 
duce of the land and labour of the country, the 
fund from which all taxes muſt be finally paid. 
Whatever might be the ſtate to which a tax of 
this kind reduced: the demand for labour, it muſt 
always raiſe wages higher than they otherwiſe would 
be in that ſtate ; and the final payment of this en- 
hancement of wages muſt in all caſes fall upon the 


| ee ranks of people. 


FERMENTED liquors bowed and ſpirituous u 
quors diſtilled,. not for ſale, but for private. uſe; 
are not in Great Britain liable to any duties of ex- 
ciſe. This exemption, of which the object is not 
to expoſe private families to the odious viſit and 
examination of the tax-garherer, occaſions tlie 
burden of thoſe duties to fall frequently much 
lighter upon the rich than upon the poor. It is 


not, indeed, very common to n for private uſe, 
though 
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though it is done ſometimes. - But in the country, 


many middling and almoſt all rich and great fami- 


lies brew their own beer. Their ſtrong beer, there- 
fore, coſts them eight ſhillings a barrel leſs than it 


coſts the common brewer, who muſt have his pro- 
fit upon the tax, as well as upon all the other ex- 
pence which he advances. Such families, there- 
fore, muſt drink their beer at leaſt nine or ten ſhil- 
lings a barrel cheaper than any liquor of the ſame 


quality can be drunk by the common people, to 


whom it is everywhere more convenient to buy 


their beer, by little and little, from the brewery or 
the ale-houſe. Malt, in the ſame manner, that is 
made for the uſe of a private family, is not liable 


to the viſit or examination of the tax- gatherer; but 


in this caſe the family muſt compound at ſeven 


ſhillings and ſixpence a head for the tax. Seven 
ſhillings and ſixpence are equal to the exciſe upon 
ten buſhels of malt; a quantity fully equal to what 


all the different members of any ſober family, 


men, women, and children, are at an average hke- 


ly to conſume. But in rich and great families, 
where country hoſpitality is much practiſed, the 


malt liquors conſumed by the members of the fa- * 
mily make but a ſmall part of the conſumption of 


the houſe. - Either on account of this compoſi- 


tion, however, or for other reaſons, it is not near 


ſo common to malt as to brew for private uſe. 


It is difficult to imagine any equitable reaſon 
why thoſe who either brew or diſtil for private uſe, 


ſhould not be e to a e of the fame 


kind. 


e 4 GREATER 
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A cREaTER' revenue than what is at preſent 
drawn from all the heavy taxes upon malt, beer, 


and ale, might be raiſed, it has frequently been 


ſaid, by a much lighter tax upon malt; the 
opportunities of defrauding the revenue being 
much greater in a brewery than in a malt-houſe; 


and thoſe who brew for private uſe being ex- 


empted from all duties or compoſition for duties, 
which is not the caſe with thoſe who malt for 
private uſe. 8 


In the porter brewery of London, a quarter 


of malt is commonly .brewed into more than two 


barrels and a half, ſometimes into three barrels 
of porter. The different taxes upon malt amount 
to ſix ſhillings a. quarter; thoſe upon ſtrong beer 


and ale to eight ſhillings a barrel. In the porter 


brewery, therefore, the different taxes upon malt, 


beer, and ale, amount to between twenty-ſix and 
thirty ſhillings upon the produce of a quarter 
of malt. In the country brewery for common 
country ſale, a quarter of malt is ſeldom brewed 


into leſs. than two barrels of ſtrong and one 


barrel of ſmall beer; frequently into two bar- 


rels and a half of ſtrong beer. The different 


taxes upon ſmall beer amount to one ſhilling 
and four-pence a barrel. In the country brew- 
ery, therefore, the different taxes upon malt, 
beer, and ale, ſeldom amount to leſs than twen- 
ty-three ſhillings and four-pence, frequently to 
twenty-ſix ſhillings, upon the produce of a quar- 
ter of malt. Taking the whole kingdom at an 
average, therefore, the whole amount of «he du- 
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ties upon malt, beer, and ale, cannot be eſti- 
- mated at leſs than twenty. four or twenty-five ſhil- 
lings upon the produce of a quarter of malt. 
But by taking off all the different duties upon 
beer and ale, and by tripling the malt-tax, or 
by raiſing it from fix to eighteen ſhillings upon 
the quarter of malt, a greater revenue, it is ſaid, 
might be raiſed by this ſingle tax than what is 
ar preſent drawn yen all thoſe. heavier taxes, 


e . e . 


nur > ahead ak a produce 222,023 11 11 
The additional 356,776 7 91 
| In 1713 the old tax. 5 361,627 3 % + 


The addition! — 278,650 15 31 
In 1774s the old tax produced — 624,614 17 54 
The additionat! =  —— 310,745. 2 8} 
In 175 the old tax produced — 657,357 — 84 
The een e 323,785 12 12 — 


e | 403,835,886 12 — 
2 2 four years ul _ 956,895 3 9: 


LL Dt ad bo 


In 1772, the country exciſe produced Tongs a "6 
: The London Brewery 408,260 7 243 
In 1773, the country exciſe —— 1,245,808 3 3 
The London brewery 405,406, 17 10% 
In 1774; the country exciſe — 1,246,373 14 5+ 
we 2 The London brewery — 320, 601 18 —£ 
In 1775s the country exciſe — 1,214,583 6 1 
S he London ALY — 463,670 7 - 


5 —.8—2—52 9 — 


Average of theſe four years 5 636.0 8 9; . 
To which adding the average malt 25 
ho e * 958, "as. 3 29 


1 —— 


The whole _——_— of thoſe diffe- 159 90 
reent taxes comes oùt to be 2,5955 53 4, 9H 


But by tripling the malt tax, of by)  - « > 
raiſing it from fix to eighteen | 
ſhillings upon the quarter of 2876685 9 FRY 
malt, that ſingle tax would | 


produce — TY 
A ſum which exceeds the for o- 
ine ß 8 + aboy8 we 28 


Unven 
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FM. | - Unpzs the old malt tax, indeed, is compre- 
. "indi a tax of four ſhillings upon the hog- 


| ſhead of cyder, and another of ten ſhillings. upon 
the barrel of mum. In 1774, the tax upon cy- 
der produced only 30831. 6s. 8d. It probably 
fell ſomewhat ſhort of its uſual amount; all the 


different taxes upon cyder having that year pro- 


duced leſs than ordinary. The tax upon mum, 
though much heavier, is fill leſs productive, on 
account of the ſmaller conſumption of that li- 


5 4 2 L 414 But to balance whatever may be the or- 


amount of thoſe two taxes; there is com- 


prehended under what is called The country exciſe, 
firſt, the old exciſe of ſix ſhillings and eight- 


' pence upon the hogſhead of cyder ; ſecondly, a 


like tax of fix ſhillings and eight-pence upon the 
_ - hogſhead of verjuice ; thirdly, another of eight 


ſhillings and nine-pence upon the hogſhead of 
' vinegar; and, laſtly, a fourth tax of eleven-pence 


upon the gallon of mead or metheglin : The pro- 
. duce of thoſe different BE will probably much 


more than counterbalande that of the duties im- 
poſed, by what is called 
5 ben and mum. 


. is ed not only in the brewery of 


beer and ale, but in the manufacture of low wines 
and ſpirits. If the malt tax was to be raiſed to . 
eighteen ſhillings upon. the quarter, it might be 


neceſſary to make ſome abatement in the different 
exciſes which are impoſed upon thoſe particular 
forts of low wines and fpirits of which malt 


makes any part of the materials. In what are 
' | called Malt * it makes commonly but a 
5 e 


e annual malt tax, upon 
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third part of ths materials; the other two-thirds 
being either raw barley, or one third barley and 
one third wheat. In the diſtillery of malt ſpirits, ; 
both the opportunity, and the temptation to 
ſmuggle, are much greater than either in a brew- 
i or in a malt-houſe ; the opportunity, on ac- 


of the ſmaller bulk and greater value of : ; | 
the nee ; and the temptation, on account 


of the ſuperior height of the duties, which 

amount to 28. 6d. upon the gallon of ſpirits. 

By increaſing the duties upon malt, and reduc- 

ing thoſe upon the diſtillery, both the opportu- 

nities and the temptation to ſmuggle would be 

| diminiſhed, which might occaſion a mill further 
. e reg of revenue. 


Ir has for e time 50 ben the Poker of 
| Great Britain to diſcourage the conſumption of 
ſpirituous liquors, on account of their ſuppoſed 
tendency to ruin the health and to corrupt the 
morals of the common people. According to 
this policy, the abatement of the taxes upon the 
diſtillery ought not to be ſo great as to reduce 
in any reſpect the price of thoſe" liquors. Spi- 
rituous liquors might remain as dear as ever; 
while at the ſame time the wholeſome and in- 
vigorating liquors of beer and ale might be con- 
ſiderably reduced in their price. The people 
might thus be in part relieved from one of the 
durthens of which they at preſent complain the 
moſt; while at the ſame time the revenue 1 . 
be * 3 e 
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alteration gs a of Dar wy exciſe — 
ſeem to be without foundation. Thoſe: dbjec- 
tions are, that the tax, inſtead of - dividing. itſelf 


W e eee eee 


pon that of the mere nt. upon 
b -oncaligh, ſo far as it affect 
profit, te gether upon that f the mal 
ſter ; that the — . could: not ſo eaſily get 
back the amount of the tax in the advanced 
price of his malt, as the brewer and xetailer in 
the advanced price of their * liquor and that io 
heavy a tax upon malt migh 
2 barley. lanc. 


4 , 3 I? 
ES © Ind. 1 r 


No tax can ever red uce, for any eee 
| ae the rate of profit in any particular trade, 


1 3-2 
4 
: 


— — 


trades in the neighbourhood. The preſent du- 


ties upon malt, bee 
profits of the dinlens, in thoſe. commodities, who 


reduce the rent and 
T 5 + * J ' "A 
R * o 0 : F * F > 
4 N 77 
— * 


which muſt always keep its level with other 
„and ale, do not affect the 


all get back the tax with an additional Profit, in 


the enhanced price of their goods. A tax in- 
deed may render the goods upon which it is im- 
poſed ſo dear as to diminiſh the conſumption of 
them. But the conſumption of malt is in malt 


liquors; and a tax of  eighteeen ſhillings upon 


the quarter of malt could not well render; thoſe 
liquors dearer than the different taxes, 


ing N or twenty-five ſhillings, . do at 


, Thoſe liquors, on the; contrary, would 
ras 19 become cheaper, and the conſumption 
of them would be more Cl to increaſe than 


i. oo 
r 
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Ir is not very eaſy to underſtand why it ſhould 
te more difficult for the maltſter to get back 
eighteen ſhillings in the advanced price of his 
malt, than it is at preſent for the brewer to get 
back twenty-four or twenty-five, ſometimes thirty 

ſhillings, in that of his liquor. The maltſter in- 

deed, inſtead of a tax of ſix ſhillings, would 
uy ee to advance one of eighteen ſhillings 
every quarter of malt. But the brewer is 
at ; preſent obliged to advance a tax of twenry- 
four or. twenty-five, ſometimes thirty ſhillings, 
upon every quarter of malt which he brews. It 
could not be more inconvenient for the maltſter 
to advance a lighter tax, than it is at preſent for 
the brewer to advance a heavier one. The malt- 
ſter doth not always keep in his granaries a 
ſtock of malt which it will require a longer time 
to diſpoſe of, than the ſtock of beer and ale 
which the brewer frequently keeps in his cellars. 
The former, therefore, may frequently get the. | 
returns of his money as ſoon as the latter. Butt 
whatever inconveniency might ariſe to the malt- | 
ſter from being obliged to advance a heavier tax, 
it could eaſily be remedied by granting him a few 
months longer credit e is at er N | 
gm to the brewer. 5 


| Norris cold: reckons ihe rent as bang 

of barley land which did not reduce the demand 

for barley. But a change of ſyſtem which re- 

| duced the duties upon a quarter of malt brewed 

into beer and ale from twenty-four and twerity- 

five ſhillings to eighteen ſhillings, would be more 

INT to * than to 2 that demand. 
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n ae used of 3 1 beſides, | 
always be nearly equal to thoſe of other Ny 

fertile and equally. well cultivated land. If 'they 
were leſs, ſome part of the barley land would ſoon 

be turned to ſome other purpoſe; and if they were 
greater, more land would ſoon be turned to the 
raiſing of barley. When the ordinary price of 
any particular produce of land is at what may 
be called a monopoly price, a tax upon it neceſſa- 

reduces the rent and profit of the land which 
grows it. A tax upon the produce of thoſe pre · 
cCious vineyards, of which the wine falls ſo much 
mort of the effectual demand, that its. price is 
always above the natural proportion to that of the 
produce of other equally fertile and equally well 


cultivated land, would neceſſarily reduce the rent 


| and profit of thoſe vineyards. The price of the 


Wines, being already the higheſt that could be 


got for the quantity commonly ſent to market, 
it could not be raiſed higher without diminiſhing 
dat quantity; and the quantity could not be di · 

miniſhed without ſtill greater loſs, becauſe the 
1 could not be turned to any other equally 
valuable produce. The whole weight of the tax, 
therefore, would fall upon the rent and profit; 


Properly upon the rent of the vineyard. When it 


has been propoſed to lay any new tax upon ſugar, 
our ſugar planters have frequently complained that 
the whole weight of ſuch taxes fell, not upon 
the conſumer, - but upon the producer; they never 
having been able to raiſe the price of their ſugar af- 


ter the tax higher than it was before. The price had. 


It ſeems, before the tax been a monopoly price; and 
us 3 ned ſhow that ſugar was an im- 
11 1 5 „ e proper 


. 
53 


that it was a proper one; the gains of monopo- 


liſts, whenever they can ho come at, being cer- 
tainly of all ſubjects the moſt proper. But the 
ordinary price of barley has never been a mono- 


poly price; and the rent and profit of barley land 
have never been above their natural proportion to 


thoſe of other equally fertile and equally well cul- 
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proper — of taxation, demonſtrated perhaps : 


tivated land. The different taxes which have been 


impoſed upon 
lowered: the price. of bar ley „have never reduced 


the rent and profit of barley land. The price of 


malt to the brew-er has conſtantly riſen in propor- 
tion to the taxes impoſed upon it; and thoſe taxes, 
together with the different duties upon beer and 


malt, beer, and ale, have never 


ale, have conſtantly either raiſed the price, or what 


comes to the ſame thing, reduced the quality of 


thoſe commodities to the conſumer. The final | 


payment of thoſe taxes has fallen conſtantly upon 


n 97 5 ae, . not rn the Face 


Ta HE l 5 likely. to ſuffer by the in 
| * ſyſtem here propoſed, are thoſe who brew for 


their own private uſe. But the exemption Which 


this ſuperior rank of people at preſent enjoy from 
very heavy taxes which, are paid by the poor la- 


bourer and artificer, is ſurely moſt unjuſt and un- 


equal, and ought to be taken away, even though 
this change was never to take place. It has pro- 
bably been the intereſt of this ſuperior order. of 
people, however, which has hitherto prevented a 
change of ſyſtem that could not well fail both to 
Laces ahi. revenue and to relieve: a ee 


r we 5 3 1 \ x” 
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2 \Brvipas ſuch Gelten as thoſe of cuſtoms and 


exciſe abovementioned, there are ſeveral others 
which affect the price of goods more unequally 
and more indirectiy. Of this kind are the duties 
which in French are called Peages, which in old 


Saxon times were called duties of "Paſſage, and 


\which ſeem to have been originally eſtabliſhed for 

| 85 ſame purpoſe as our turnpike tolls or the tolls 
our canals and navigable rivers; for the main- 
tenance of the road or of the navigation. Thoſe 


duties, when applied to ſuch purpoſes, are moſt 


properly impoſed according to the bulk or weight 


of the goods. As they were originally local and 


Provincial duties, applicable to local and provin- 
cial purpoſes,” the adminiſtration of them was in 
moſt caſes entruſted to the particular town, pariſh, 
or lordſhip, in which they were levied; ſuch com- 
-munities being in ſome way or other „ 2 to 


be accountable for the application. The ſove- 


reign, who is altogether unaccountable, has in 


many countries aſſumed to himſelf the adminiftra- - 


tion of thoſe duties; and though he has in moſt 
caſes enhanced very much the duty, he has in 


many entirely neglected the application. If the 


turnpike tolls of Great Britain ſnould ever become 


one of the reſources of government, we may learn, 


by the example of many other nations, what would 
probably be the conſequence. Such tolls are no 
ruoubt finally paid by the conſumer; but the con- 
ſumer is not taxed in proportion to his expence 
when he pays, not according to the value, but ac- 


cording to the bulk or weight of what he con- 


ſumes. When ſuch duties are impoſed, not ac- 
cording to the DU | or LOI, but according to 


„„ 0 . 
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the e value of the goods, they become 
properly a ſort of inland:cuſtoriis'or exciſcs, which 

obſtruct very much the maſt important of all 
branches of ee r oorgs cemmerce 60 


en: e 11-5: . 
10 71. 2401 21 * £101 43 (i in 5 53 5 
71 ht fome. mall 4 die Galant 8 


ſage duties are impoſed upon goods catried acroſs 
the territory, either by land or by water, from one 
foreign country to another. Theſe ate in ſome 
countries called tranſit· duties. Some of the little 
Italian ſtates, which are ſituated upon the Po, and 
the rivers which run into it, derive ſome revenue 
from duties of this kind, which are paid altoge- 
ther by foreigners, and en Ae 2 10 
of another without obltructing i in an) welpe the 


induſtry or commerce of its on. moſt im. 


portant tranſit-duty in the world is that levied by 
the king of Denmark upon . e i 
| n you re the Sound, - dic as nail 
353 1604 ee ee ky oe 
| * taxes upon Act 3 
the duties of cuſtoms and exciſe, though they fall 
ifferently upon every different ſpecies of reve- 
nue, ws are paid finally, or without any retribu- 
tion, by whoever conſumes: the commodities upon 
which they are impoſed, yet the | | 
fall equally or proportionally upon the revenue of 0 
every individual. As every man's humour regu- 
lates the degree of his conſumption, every man 
contributes rather according to his humour than in 
proportion to his revenue: the profuſe contribute 
an, the parſimonious leſs, than their proper pro- 
17 " "MOR F 


this v2, exo — yrs es off ike — 
from whoſe protection he derives a great revenue. 
Thoſe who live in another country contribute no— 
2 by their conſumption towards the ſu pport of 

ernment of that country in which is ſitu- 
ard hs ſource of their revenue.” If in chis latter 
v there ſhould be no land- tax, nor any con- 
fidetable duty upon ee either of mo- 
Veable or of immoveable property, as is the caſe 
in Ireland, ſuch abſentees — great reve- 
nue from the protection of a government to the 

ſupport of which they do not contribute a ſingle 
EY 3 This inequality is likely to be greateſt 
in a country of which the government is in ſome 
veſpene ſubordinate and dependent upon that of 
en! The eee poſſeſs: the 


generally chuſe to rocks in che — unge. | 
Ireland is preciſely in this ſituation, and we cannot 
therefore wonder that the propoſal of a tax upon 
abſentees* ſhould be ſo very popular in that coun- 
try. It might perhaps be a little difficult to aſ- 
certain either what ſort, or what degree of abſence 
ſhouldſubject a man to be taxed as an' abſentee, or 
at hat preciſe time the tax ſhould either begin or 
end. If vou except,” however, this very peculiar 
ſituation; any inequality in the contribution of in- 
dividuais, which can ariſe from ſuch taxes, is 
much more than compenſated by the very circum- 
ſtance which oecaſions that inequ ality; the cir- 
| bution is altoge- 
gethe in his power el- 


| and upon proper e they are 
paid with 1c grumbling than any other. When 
| they are adyanced by che merchant or; manytac- 
turer, the conſumer, - who finally pays them, ſoon 
comes to confound them with the price of the 
commodities, and e forgets that he pays any 
tax. (pk: n COTE FT $3091 52173 "Ot Blog 1 
AED Stn bros 3 bY tif d 10 bn Tee} 3 
ahbe nba or - bi be petfesdiy certain, or 
0 be: aſſeſſed: ſo as to leave no doubt concerning 5 
either what ought to be paid, or when it ought to 
be paid; concerning either the quantity or the time 
of payment. Whatever uncertainty there may 
ſometimes be, either in the duties of cuſtoms in 
Great Britain, or in other duties of the ſame kind 
in other countries, it cannot ariſe from the nature 
of t thoſe” duties, but from the inaccurate or un- 
ful manner in which/ths hu that n them 
4 As, 2h ee g ui? © ces? 45 85 3692 32q Hed - 
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er hives vidio to —— g | 
upon which they are impoſed; In the 8 | 
mode of payment they are, or may be, of all 
taxes the moſt convenient. Upon the whole, ſuch 
taxes, therefore, are, perhaps, as agreeable- to the 
three firſt of the four general maxims concerning 
taxation, as any other. 5 n in N re- 
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exciſeable goods, which will reduce the pro- 
duce below five millions. The levying of the ſalt 


—*K eee, to hat dere beg 
into the publick treaſury of the ſtate, always take 
out or keep out of the pockets of the people more 


than almoſt any other taxes. They ſeem to do 


this in all 2 er el RIG in which it is poſs. 
fible e eee agg 3017 al „ 
x; Raton: 5 3 10 Pong . #9 
impoſed in the moſt judicious manner, requires a 
great. number of cuſtom-houſe and exciſe officers, 


Whoſe falaries and perquiſites are a real tax upon 
the people, which brings nothing into the treaſury 


of the ſtate. This expence, however, it muſt be 
acknowledged, is more moderate in Great Britain 
than in moſt other countries. In the year which 
ended on the fifth of July, 1975, the groſs pro- 


duce of the different duties, under che m 


ment of the commiſſioners of exciſe in England, 
amounted to 3, 495693 l. 78. 20d; which was le- 
vied at an expence af little more than five and a 
half per cent. From this groſs produce, however, 
there muſt be deducted what was paid away in 
bounties and drawhacks upon the exportation of 


duty, an exciſe duty, but. under a different ma- 
nagement; is much more expenſive. The neat re- 
venue of the cuſtoms does not amount to two mil - 
lions and a half, which is levied at an expence of 


| mur art per cent. in the ſalaries of officers, 


cidents. But the perquiſites of cuſ- 
88 men are everywhere much greater 
than their ſalaries; at ſome ports more than double 


dr * thoſe ſalaries. If the ſalaries of on 
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ww en incidents, therefore, amount to more 
than ten per cent. upon the neat revenue of the 
cuſtoms; the whole expence of levying that reve- 
nue may amount, in ſalaries and perquiſites toge- 
ther, to more than twenty or thirty per cent. The 
officers of exciſe receive few or no perquiſites; and 
the adminiſtration of that branch of the revenue, 
being of more recent eſtabliſhment, is in general 
leſs. corrupted - than that of the cuſtoms, into 
which length of time has introduced and authoriſ- 
ed. many abuſes. By charging upon malt the 
whole revenue which is at preſent levied by the 
different duties upon malt and malt liquors, a ſav- 
ing, it is ſuppoſed, of more than fifty thouſand 
pounds might be made in the annual expence of 
the — By confining the duties of cuſtoms to 
a, few ſorts of goods, and by levying thoſe duties 
according to the exciſe laws, a much greater ſaving 
2 Lg be i in the annual en of 
EY 
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„ ſuch raxes 1 3 ſome 
obſtruction or diſcouragement to certain branches 
of induſtry. As they always raiſe the price of the 
commodity taxed, they ſo far diſcourage its con- 
damptkene⸗ and conſequently its production. If it 

y of home growth or manufacture, 

leſs labour comes to be employed in raiſing and 
producing it. If it is a foreign commodity of 
which the tax increaſes in this manner the price, 
the commodities of the Tame kind which are made 
at home may thereby, indeed, gain ſome advan- 
tage in the home market, and a greater quantity 
of domeſtick ae may thereby be turned to- 
8 wards 
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wards preparing them. But though this riſe of 
Price in a foreign commodity may encourage do- 
meſtick induſtry in one particular branch, it ne- 
ceſſarily diſcourages that induſtry in almoſt every 
other. The dearer the Birmingham manufacturer 
buys his foreign wine, the cheaper he neceſſarily 
ſells that part of his hardware with which, or, 
what comes to the ſame thing, with the price of 
which he buys it. That part of his hardware, 
therefore, becomes of leſs value to him, and he 
has leſs encouragement to work at it. The dearer 
the conſumers in one country pay for the ſurplus 
produce of another, ' the cheaper they neceſſarily 
fell that part of their own ſurplus produce with 
which, or,. what comes to the ſame thing, with the 
price of which they buy it. That part of their 
own furplus produce becomes of leſs value to them, 
and they have leſs encouragement to increaſe its 
quantity. All taxes upon conſumable commodi- 
ties, therefore, tend to reduce the quantity of pro- 
ductive labour below what it otherwiſe would be, 
either in preparing the commodities taxed, if they 
are home commodities; or in preparing thoſe with 
which they are purchaſed, if they are foreign com- 
mo dities. Such taxes too always alter, more or 

leſs, the natural direction of national induſtry, and 
turn it into a channel always different from, and 
generally leſs advantageous than yy in which it 
would _—_ run of its own accord. 


1 mne ads Hops of eralligh fuch taxes by 
a cy gives frequent occaſion to forfeitures 
and other penalties, which entirely ruin the ſmug- 
i 222 a perſon who, tho no doubt highly blameable 
25 for 
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for violating the laws of his country, is frequent- 
Iy incapable of violating thoſe of natural juſtice, 


and would have been, in every reſpect, an excel- 
lent citizen, had not the laws of his country made 
that a crime which nature never meant to be ſo, 
In thoſe corrupted governments where there is at 
leaſt a general ſuſpicion of much unneceſſary ex- 
pence, and great miſapplication of the publick 
revenue, the laws which guard it are little re- 
ſpected. Not many people are ſerupulous about 
ſavagling; when, without perjury, they can find 


any eaſy and ſafe opportunity of doing ſo. To 
pretend to have any ſcruple about buying ſmug- 


gled goods, though a manifeſt encouragement to 
the violation of the revenue laws, and to the per- 
jury which almoſt always attends it, would in moſt 
countries be regarded as one of thoſe pedantick 
pieces of hypocriſy which, inſtead of gaining cres 
dit with any body, ſerve only to expoſe the perſon 


who affects to practiſe them, to the ſuſpicion of 


being a greater knave than moſt of his neigh- 
bours. By this indulgence of the publick, the 
ſmuggler is often encouraged to continue a trade 
which he is thus taught to conſider as in ſome 
meaſure innocent; and when the ſeverity of the 


revenue laws is ready to fall upon him, he is fre- 


quently diſpoſed to defend with violence, what he 
has been accuſtomed to regard as his juſt property. 


From being at firſt, perhaps, rather imprudent 


than criminal, he at laſt too often becomes, one 
of the hardieſt and moſt determined violaters of 
the laws of ſociety. By the ruin of the ſmug- 
Sler, his capital, which had before been employ- 


1 ae in i * labour, Is. abſorbed 


either 
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either in the revenue of the ſtate or in that of the 
revenue officer, and is employed in maintaining 
un productive, to the diminution of the general ca- 
pPital of the ſociety, and of the uſeful ee chick 
it right eee eee e gf 
78 at 27 ** ke” 205 Y ©1347 
- W e duch 3 $i Iubjeating at leaſt 
the dealers in the taxed commodities to the fre- 
quent viſits and odious examination of the tax- ga- 
therers, expoſe them ſometimes, no doubt, to ſome 
diegree of oppreſſion, and always to much trouble 
_ and vexation; and though vexation, as has already 
been ſaid, is not ſtrictly ſpeaking expence, it is cer- 
tainly equivalent to the expence at which every man 
would be willing to redeem himſelf from it, The 
laws of exciſe, though more — for the pur- 
poſe for which they were inſtituted, are, in this re- 
ſpect, of the cuſtoms. 
When a merchant has imported goods ſubject to 
certain duties of cuſtoms, when he has paid thoſe 
duties, and lodged the goods in his warehouſe, he 
is not in moſt caſes liable to any further trouble or 
vexation from the cuſtom - houſe officer. It is other- 
wiſe: with goods ſubject to duties of exciſe, The 
dealers have no reſpite from the continual viſits 
and examination of the exciſe officers. The duties 
of exciſe are, upon this account, more unpopular 
than thoſe of the cuſtoms; and ſo are the officers 
who levy them. Thoſe officers, it is pretended, 
though in general, perhaps, they do their duty ful- 
ly as well as thoſe of the cuſtoms; yet, as that du- 
ty obliges them to be frequently very troubleſome 
to ſome of their neighbours, commonly contract a 


oertain hardneſs of character which the others fre- 
12115 quently A 
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quently have not. This obſervation, however, may 
very probably be the meer ſuggeſtion of fraudulent 
dealers, whoſe ſmuggling is either W * 
N 98 * e 1 84 25 [579m 

1. HE inconveniencies, hourves; which are, W 
wad in ſome degree inſeparable from taxes upon 
conſumable commodities, fall as light upon the 
people of Great Britain as upon thoſe of any other 
country of which the government is nearly as ex- 
penſive. Our ſtate is not perfect, and might be 
mended ; but it is as good or better than . = 
moſt; of We SPEER [5 e 23k 5m 


= 1 of the notion nl * upon 
conſumable goods were taxes upon the profits of 
merchants, thoſe duties have, in ſome countries, 
been repeated upon every ſucceſſive ſale of the goods. 
If the profits of the merchant importer or merchant 
manufacturer were taxed, equality ſeemed to re- 
quire that thoſe of all the middle buyers, who in- 
tervened between either of them and the conſumer, 
ſhould likewiſe be taxed. The famous Alcavala of 

Spies ſeems to have been eſtabliſhed upon this prin- 
| It was at firſt a tax of ten per cent. after- 
wards of fourteen per cent. and is at preſent of 
only ſix per cent. upon the ſale of every ſort of 
property, whether moveable or immoveable; and 
it is repeated every time the property is fold. 
*The levying of this tax requires a multitude of 
revenue officers: ſufficient to guard the tranſporta- 
tion . not n from one ee to ano- 


ty Memoires concernant les Droit 4. tom. i. Pp. 455: 299 
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ther, but from one ſhop to another. It ſubjects not 
only the dealers in ſome ſort of goods, but thoſe in 
all ſorts, every farmer, every manufacturer, every 
merchant and ſhop-keeper, to the continual viſits 
and examination of the tax-gatherers. Through 
the greater part of a country in which a tax of this 
kind is eſtabliſned, nothing can be produced for 
diſtant ſale. The produce of every part of the coun- 
try muſt be proportioned to the conſumption of the 
neighbourhood. It is to the Alcavala, according- 
ly, that Uſtaritz imputes the ruin of the manufac- 
tures of Spain. He might have imputed to it like- 
wiſe the declenſion of agriculture, it being impoſed 
not only upon 1 but en wy ae 
e * n 


Ig ow; Ng dem ff Naples t 4 18 a ane 0 tax 
| of three per cent. upon the value of all contracts, 
and conſequently upon that of all contracts of ſale. 
It is both lighter than the Spaniſh tax, and the 


5 greater part of towns and pariſnes are allowed 


to pay a compoſition in lieu of it. They levy 
this compoſition in what manner they / pleaſe, - ge- 
nerally in a way that gives no (interruption to the 
interior commerce of the place. The Neapolitan 
tax, — 18 not near os ruinous as the _ 
niſh . W 211 3 

n en ſyſtem: of t which, d 
a 5 05 exceptions of no great conſequence, takes 
place in all the different parts of the united king- 
dom of Great Britain, leaves the interior com- 
merce of the country, the inland and coaſting 
wrath almoſt Wen free. "The" inland trade is 
eh tid | | : almoſt 
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almoſt perfectly free, and the greater part of goods 
may be carried from one end of the kingdom. to 
the other, without requiring any permit or let- 


paſs, without being ſubject to queſtion, viſit, or 


examination from the revenue officers. There are 
a few exceptions, but they are ſuch as can give 
no interruption to any important branch of the in- 
land commerce of the country. Goods carried 
coaſtwiſe, indeed, require certificates or coaſt- 


cockets. If you except coals, however, the reſt 


are almoſt all duty- free. This freedom of inte- 
rior commerce, the effect of the uniformity of 


the ſyſtem of taxation, is perhaps one of the 


principal cauſes of the proſperity of Great Britain; 
every great country being neceſſarily the beſt and 


moſt extenſive market for the greater part of the 


productions of its own induſtry. If the ſame free- 
dom, in conſequence of the ſame uniformity, could 


be extended to Ireland and the plantations, both 


the grandeur of the ſtate and the proſperity of eve- 


ry part of the empire, would probably be * greater . 


—— at e 
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take place in the different provinces, require a 
multitude of revenue - officers: to ſurround, not 


only the frontiers of the kingdom, but thoſe f 
almoſt each particular province, in ofder either to 


prevent the importation of certain goods, or to 
ſubject it to the payment of certain duties, to the 


no ſmall interruption of the interior commerce of 


the country. Some provinces are allowed to com- 


pound for the gabelle or ſalt-tax. Others are ex- 


—_— from it altogether. Some provinces are 
F | | exempted 
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Laer dre the excluſive ſale of tobacco, 
Which the farmers- general e through the 
greater part of the kingdom. The aides, which 

correſpond to the exciſe in England, are very 

different in different provinces. Some provinces 

are exempted from them, and pay a compoſition 
or equivalent. In thoſe in which they take place 
and are in farm, there are many local duties which 
do not extend beyond a particular town or diſ- 
248. The Traites, which correſpond to our 
cuſtoms, divide the kingdom into three great 

parts; firſt, the provinces ſubject to the tarif of 
1664, which are called the provinces of the five 
great farms, and under which are comprehend- 
e Picardy, Normandy, and the greater part of 
the interior provinces of the kingdom; ſecondly, 
the provinces ſubject to the tarif of 5667, which 
are called the provinces reckoned foreign, and 
under which are comprehended the greater part 
of the frontier provinces; and, thirdly, thoſe pro- 
vinces which are ſaid to be treated as foreign, or 
which, becauſe they are allowed a'free commerce 
with foreign countries} are in their commerce 
with the other provinces of France ſubjected to 
the ſame duties as other foreign countries. Theſe 
are Alſace, the three biſhopricks of Metz, Toul, 
and Verdun, and the three cities of Dunkirk, 
Bayonne, and Marſeilles. | Both in the provinces 
of the five great farms, (called ſo on account of 
an antient diviſion of the duties of cuſtoms into 
five great branches, each of which was originally 
the ſubject of a particular farm, though they are 
now all united into one) and in thoſe which are 


aid to be reckoned foreign, there are many local 
duties 


duties which do not extend beyond a particular 
town or diſtrict. There are ſome ſuch even in the 
provinces which are ſaid to be treated as foreign, | 
particularly in the city of Marſeilles. Ir is unnes 
ceflary to obſerve. how much both the reſtraints 
upon the interior commerce of the comnitiped and 
the number of the revenue officers muſt be multi- 
pied, in order to guard the frontiers of thoſe diffe- 
rent provinces and diſtricts, which mae 6, 
e e ae 2 taration. Ho 
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I + Sowa ww unn ahi ana a arifiig 
ffom this complicated ſyſtem of revenue laws, 
the commerce of wine, after corn perhaps the 
moſt important production of France, is in the 
greater part of the provinces ſubject to particular 
reſtraints, ariſing from the favour which has been 
| ſhewn to the vineyards of particular provinces and 
diftrits above thoſe of others. The provinces 
moſt famous for their wines, it will be found, I 
believe, are thoſe in which the trade in that article 
is ſubject to the feweſt reſtraints of this kind. 
The extenſive market which ſuch provinces enjoy, 
encourages good management both in the cultiva- 
tion of their vineyards, and in the ſubſequent pre- 
paration of cheir wines. | 


sven various and complicated revenue laws 
are not peculiar to France. The little dutchy of 
Milan is divided into ſix provinces, in each of 
which there is a different ſyſtem of taxation with 
regard to ſeveral different ſorts of conſumable 
goods. The ſtill ſmaller territories of the duke 
of Parma are divided into three or four, each of 
which 
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which has, in the ſame manner, a ſyſtem of its 
on. Under ſuch abſurd management, nothing 


but the great fertility of the ſoil and happineſs of 


the climate could preſerve ſuch countries from 
Joon 1 into the n Rate: af cat oy and 
e 4 we 15 
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cher be levied by an adminiſtration of which the 
_ officers are appointed by government, and are im- 
mediately accountable to government, of which 
the revenue muſt in this caſe vary from year to 


year, according to the occaſional variations in the 


Produce of the tax; or they may be let in farm 
for a rent certain, the farmer being allowed to ap- 


point his own officers, who, though obliged to 


levy the tax in the manner directed by the law, 
are under his immediate inſpection, and are imme- 
_ diately accountable to him. The beſt and moſt 
_ Frugal way of levying a tax can never be by 


farm. Over and above what is neceſſary for 
paying the ſtipulated rent, the ſalaries of the offi- 
cers, and the whole expence of adminiſtration, the 
farmer muſt always draw from the produce of the 
tax a certain profit proportioned at leaſt to the ad- 
vance which he makes, to the riſk which he runs, to 
the trouble which he is at, and to the knowledge and 


Akill which it requires to manage ſo very complicat- 


ed a concern. Government, by eſtabliſhing an ad- 
miniſtration under their own immediate inſpection 


of the ſame kind with that which the farmer eſta- 


bliſhes, might at leaſt ſave this profit, which is al- 
moſt always exorbitant. To farm any conſiderable 


rho of the publick revenue, requires either a great 


capital 
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capital or a great credit; circumſtances which 
would alone reſtrain the competition for ſuch an 

undertaking to a very ſmall number of people. 
Of the few who have this capital or credit, a 
ſtill ſmaller number have the neceſſary knowledge 
or experience; another circumſtance which re- 
linz the competition ſtill further. The very fer 
who are in condition to become competitors find 
it more for their intereſt to combine together; 
to become co- partners inſtead of competitors, and 
when the farm is ſet up to auction to offer no 
rent, but what is much below the real value. 
In countries where the publick revenues are in 
farm, the farmers are generally the moſt opulent 
people. Their wealth would alone excite the 
Publick | indignation, and the vanity which almoſt 
always accompanies ſuch upſtart” fortunes, the 
fooliſh oſtentation with which they commonly 
jw 2 ww eee ger excites er p _ 
more. eee 1964 


Tus ons of ths oublick# revenue never and 
8 laws too ſevere, which puniſh any attempt , to 
evade the payment of a tax. They have no 

| bowels for the contributors, who are not their 
ſubjects, and whoſe univerſal bankruptcy, if it 
| ſhould happen the day after their farm is expired, 
vwould not much affect their intereſt. In the 
greateſt exigencies of the ſtate, hen the anxiety 
af the ſovereign for the exact payment of his 
revenue is neceſſarily the greateſt, they ſeldom fail 
omplain that without laws more rigorous than 
choſe which actually take place, it will be impoſſi- 
ble for them to Pay e even the uſual rent. In thoſe 
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come gradually more wen more . The moſt 
ſanguinary are always to be found in countries 
where, the greater part of the publick revenue is 

in farm. The mildeſt, in countries where it is 
levied under the immediate inſpection of the fove- 
reign. Exen a bad ſovereign feels more compaſ- 
ſion for his people than can ever be expected 
from the farmers of his, revenue. He knows 


that the permanent grandeur of his family de- 


pends upon the proſperity of his people, and he 

will never knowingly ruin that proſperity for the 
ſake of any momentary intereſt of his own. It 
is otherwiſe with the farmers of his revenue, whoſe 
grandeur may frequently be dare ay . the _ 5 


| __ not of ann *. this: 


* 
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** TAX is Himes, not — farmed f fry Sent 
certain, but the farmer has, beſides, the mono- 


poly of the commodity taxed. In F rance, the 
taxes upon tobacco and ſalt are levied in this 
manner. In ſuch caſes the farmer, inſtead of 
one, levies, two exorbitant profits upon the peo- 
ple; the proſit of the farmer, and the ſtill more 
exorbitant one of the monopoliſt. Tobacco be- 
ing a luxury, every man is allowed to buy or not 


to buy as he chufes, But ſalt being a neceſſary, 


every man is obliged to buy of the farmer a 
certain quantity of it; becauſe if he did not buy 
this quantity of the farmer, he would, Ro 
ſumed, buy it of ſome ſmuggler. The takes upon 
both commodities are exorbitant. The temptation 
to danse conſequently is to n N * 
1 : 
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ſiſtible, while at che ſame time the rigour of ehe 
law, and the vigilance of the farmer's officers, 
render the yielding to that temptation almoſt cer- 
tainly ruinous. The ſmuggling of ſalt and to- 
bacco ſends every year ſeveral hundred people to 


the gallies, beſides a very conſiderable number 


whom it ſends to the gibbet. Thoſe taxes levied 


in this manner yield a very conſiderable revenue 


to government. In 1767, the farm of tobacco was 
let for twenty- two millions five hundred and forty- 
one thouſand two hundred and ſeventy-eight 


livres a year. That of ſalt, for thirty-ſix millions 


four hundred and ninety-two thouſand four hun- 


dred and four livres. The farm in both caſes 


was to commence in 1768, and to laſt for ſix 


years. Thoſe who conſider the blood of the pev- 


ple as nothing in compariſon with the revenue of 


heh prince, may perhaps approve of this method 
of levying taxes. Similar taxes and monopolies 


of ſalt and tobacco, have been eſtabliſhed. in many 


other countries; particularly in the Auſtrian and 
Pruffian dominions, and in the on * of the 
fates of Italy. | | 55 


Is France thi greater part of the actual reve- 
nue of the crown is derived from eight different 
ſources; the taille, the capitation, the two ving- 
tiemes, the gabelles, the aides, the traites, the 
domaine, and the farm of tobacco. The five laſt 
are, in the greater part of the provinces, under 
farm. The three firſt are everywhere levied by 
an adminiſtration under the immediate inſpection 
and direction of government, and it is univerſally 
acknowledged that in proportion to what they take 

os out 
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out of the pockets of the x people, they bring more 
into the treaſury of the prince t than the other five, 


| of which the een 18 much more vaſteful 
_— alte. > art N 


Tur 8 91 Ft rance e ſeem, in 1 fc ol 
Rar to admit of three very obyious reformati- 
Firſt, by aboliſhing the taille and the capi- 


* 


— * and by increaſing the number of vingtiemes, 


ſo as to produce an additional revenue _ to the 


5 amount of thoſe other taxes, the revenue of the 


crown might be preſerved; the expence of collec- 
tion might be much diminiſhed ; the vexation of the 


inferior ranks of people, which the taille and capi- 


tation occaſion, might be entirely prevented; and 


the ſuperior ranks might not be more burdened 
than the greater part of them are at Preſent. 
1. he vingtieme, 1 have already obſerved, is a tax 


very nearly of the ſame kind with what is called 


the land-tax of England. The burden of the 


taille, it is 2244 ha falls finally, upon the 
proprietors of land; and as the greater part of 
the capitation 1s aſſeſſed upon thoſe who are ſub- 


ject to the taille at ſo much a pound of that other 
tax, the final payment of the greater part of it 


muſt likewiſe fall upon the ſame order of people. 
Though the number of the vingtiemes, therefore, 


was increaſed ſo as to produce an additional reve- 


nue equal to the amount of both thoſe taxes, the 


ſuperior . ranks of people might not be more bur- 
dened than they are at preſent., Many individuals 
no doubt would; on account of the great ine- 
qualities with which the taille is commonly aſſeſ- 


kd upon the eſtates and tenants of different indi- 
© viduals. 
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viduals; The intereſt and oppoſition of ſuch fa- 
voured ſubjects are the obſtacles moſt likely to 
prevent this or any other reformation of the ſame 
kind. Secondly, by rendering the gabelle, the 
aides, the taxes upon tobacco, all their different 
cuſtoms and exciſes uniform in all the different 


parts of the kingdom, thoſe taxes might be levied 


at much leſs expence, and the interior commerce 


of the kingdom might be rendered as free as that 


of England. Thirdly, and laſtly, by ſubjecting 
all thoſe taxes to an adminiſtration under the im- 
mediate inſpection and direction of government, 


the exorbitant profits of the farmers general might 


be added to the revenue of the ſtate. The oppo- 
ſition ariſing from the private intereſt of indivi- 
duals, is likely to be as effectual for preventing 
the two laſt n firft mentioned ſcheme oF; re- 


my ation. 


"Taz Foc ſtem of t taxation fem, 't in ane 
reſpect, inferior to the Britiſh. In Great Britain 
ten millions ſterling are annually levied upon leſs 


than eight millions of people, without its being 
poſſible to ſay that any particular order is oppreſ- 


ſed. From the collections of the abbe: Expilly, 
and. the obſervations of the author of. the Eſſay 


upon the legiflation and commerce of corn, it 


appears probable that France, including the pro- 


vinces of Lorraine and Bar, contains about twen- 
ty- three or twenty - four millions of people; three 


times the number perhaps contained in Great Bri- 


tain. The ſoil and climate of France are better 


than thoſe. of Great Britain. The country has 


been much- longer in a ſtate af improvement and 


cultivation, and is, upon that account, better 
3 1 ked 
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| ſtocked with all thoſe; things which it requires a 
long time to raiſe up and accumulate, ſuch as 
great towns, and convenient and well- built houſes; 
both in town and country. With theſe advantages 
it might be expected that in France a revenue of 
thirty millions might be levied for the fupport of 
the ſtate, with as little inconveniency. as a revenue 
of ten millions is in Great Britain. In 1765 and 
1766, the whole revenue paid into the treaſury 
of France, according to the beſt, though, I ac- 
knowledge, very imperfect accounts which I could 

get of it, uſually run between 308 and 325 mil. 
hons of livres; that is, it did not amount to fif- 
millions ſterling; not the half of what might 
kond: been expected, had; the people contributed 
in the ſame proportion to their numbers as the 
people of Great Britain. The people of France, 
however, it is generally acknowledged, are much 
more oppreſſed by taxes than the people of Great 
Britain. France, however, is certainly the great 
empire in Europe which, after that of Great Bri- 
tain, enjoys the mildeſt and moſt RS - 855 
9 2 | 


-thi: Holland the 1 taites Gs hs anoks 
welds of life have ruined, it is ſaid, their prin- 
cipal manufactures, and are likely to diſcourage | 
2 even their fiſheries: and their trade in 
ſhip building. The taxes upon the neceſſaries 
of life are inconſiderable in Great Britain, and 
no manufacture has hitherto been ruined by them. 
Fhe Britiſh" taxes which bear hardeſt on manufac- 
tures are ſome duties upon the importation of 
raw materials, particularly upon that of raw ſilk. 
: The revenue of the — of the dif- 
3 LG. ferent 
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ferent cities, however, is ſaid to amount to more 


than five millions two hundred and: fifty thouſand 


— ſterling; and as the inhabitants of the 
nited Provinces cannot well be ſuppoſed to 
amount no more than a third part of thoſe 
of Great Britain, they muſt, in proportion to 
| their number, be nn e e 2 


8 all the propet ſubje&s of taxation have 
been exhauſted, . if the exigencies of the ſtate 
{till continue to require new taxes, they: muſt be 
impoſed upon improper ones. The taxes upon 


: — neceſſaries of life, therefore, may be no im- 


peachment of the wiſdom of that republick, which, 
in order to acquire and to maintain its indepen- 
dency, bas, f in ſpite of its great frugality, been 
involved in ſuch expenſive wars as have obliged it 


to contract great debts. The ſingular countries 


of Holland and Zealand, beſides, require a con- 
ſiderable expence even to preſerve their exiſtence, 
or to prevent their being ſwallowed up by the ſea, 
which muſt have contributed to increaſe conſide- 
rably the load of taxes in thoſe two provinces. 
The republican form of government ſeems to be 
the principal ſupport of the preſent grandeur of 


Holland. The owners of great capitals, the great 
mercantile families, have generally either ſome. 


direct ſhare,* or ſome indirect influence in the ad- 
miniſtration of that government. For the ſake of 


the reſpect and authority which they deriye from 


this ſituation, they are willing to live in a coun- 
try where their capital, if they employ it them- 
ſelves, will bring them lefs profit, and if they lend 


ite to another, leſs intereſt ; and where the very 


2 revenue 3 they can draw from it 


will 


. 
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aner leſs of the neceſſaries and conve- 


will 


niencies of life than in any other part of Europe. 

The reſidence of ſuch wealthy people neceſſarily 
keeps alive, in ſpite of all diſadvantages, a cer- 
tain degree of induſtry in the country. Any pub- 
| lick calamity which ſhould deſtroy the republicai 


form of government, which ſhould- throw the 
whole adminiſtration into the hands of nobles 
and of ſoldiers, which ſhould annihilate altogether 


the importance of thoſe wealthy merchants; would 
ſoon render it diſagrerable to them to live in a 


country where they were no longer likely to be 
much reſpected. They would remove both their 
reſidence and their capital to ſome other country, 


and the induſtry and commerce of Holland would 
| fon allow the eee which ſupported them. F 


- 


C H A P. III. 
Of publick Debts. 


N that rude ſtate of ſociety which . the 
extenſion of commerce and the improvement 
of manufactures, when thoſe expenſive luxuries 


which commerce and manufactures can alone in- 


troduce, are altogether unknown, the perſon who 


| 7 poſſeſſes a large revenue, I have endeavoured to 


ſhow in the third book of this inquiry, can ſpend 
or enjoy that revenue in no other way than b 
maintaining nearly as many people as it can main- 


tain. A large revenue may at all times be ſaid 


to conſiſt in the command of a large quantity of 
the neceſſaries of life. In that rude ſtate of things 
it is e * in a > large: quantity of thoſe 
ai 30822 2 


neceſſuries, in the n 


hides. When neither commerce, nor manufactures 
furniſn any thing for which the owner can ex- 
change the greater part of thoſe materials which 


are over and above his on conſumption, he can 
do nothing with the ſurplus but feed and cloathe, 


nearly as many people as it will feed and cloathe. 
A hoſpitality in which there is no luxury, and a 
liberality in which there is no oſtentation, occaſion, 
in this ſituation of things, Abe! principal expences 


of the rich and the great. But theſe, I have 
likewiſe endeavoured to hw in the ſame book; 
are expences by which:people-are not very apt to 
ruin themſelves. There is not perhaps any. ſelfiſh 
pleaſure ſo frivolous, of which the purſuit has not 
ſometimes ruined even ſenſible men. A paſſion for 
/ cock-fighting has ruined many. But the inſtances, | 


I believe, are not very numerous of people w- 
have been ruined by a hoſpitality or liberality of 


this kind; though the hoſpitality of luxury and 


the liberality of oſtentation have ruined many. 
Among our feudal anceſtors,” the long time during 
which eſtates uſed to continue in the ſame family 


ſufficiently demonſtrates the general diſpoſition of 


people to live within their income: Though the 
ruſtick hoſpitality conſtantly exerciſed by the great' 


land-holders may not to us in the preſent times ſeem 


conſiſtent with that order which we are apt to con- 


ſider as inſeparably connected with good oecono- - 
my, yet we muſt certainly allow them to have 
been at leaſt ſo far frugal as not commonly to 


5 


have ſpent their whole income. A part of their 
e and raw hides they had generally an oppor- 


tunity 


aterials of plain food and coarſe 
cloathing; in corn and cattle, in wool and rar 
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tunity of. ſelling, for money. Some part of | this 
money perhaps they ſpent in purchaſing: the few 
objects of vanity and luxury: with which the cir- 
cumſtances of the times could: furniſh them; but 
ſome part of it they ſeem commonly to have 
hoarded. They could not well indeed do any thing 
elſe but heard: whatever money they ſaved. To 
trade was diſgraceful to a gentleman, and to lend 
money at intereſt, which at that time was con- 
ſidered as uſury and prohibited by law, would 
have been ſtiii more ſo. In thoſe times of vio- 
lence and diſorder, beſides, it was convenient to 
have a hoard of money at hand, that in caſe they 
thould be driven from their own home they might 
ſomething of known value to carry with 

| them to ſame: place of ſafety. The fame vio- 
lence which made it convenient to hoard, made it 
convenient to conceal the hoard. The 
| Baquehey af treaſure· trouve, ot of treaſute found 
of which no owner was known, ſufficiently de- 
monſtrates the frequency in thoſe times both of 
hoarding and of concealing the hoard. Treaſure- 
trove was then conſidered as an important branch 
of 1 the — AV _ trea- 
in the — times: make an Spore branch ef 
the revenus r 0 . good 
elle." » 7 OF ONT: DEE 
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ed in d ſoveveigr,” as welk as in the fubjedts. 
Atnong naxions to whom commerce and manufac- 
tures are little known, the ſovereign, it Has already 


bees obſervec inthie foorch book, is in a ſituation 


(FIELD? e 
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_ which naturally diſpoſes him to the parſimony re- 


quiſite for eee In that ſituation the 
expence even of a ſovereign cannot be directed 
by that vanity which delights in the gaudy finery 


of a court. The-ignoratice of the times affords 
but few of the trinkets in which that finery eon- 
ſiſts. Standing armies are not then neceffary, o 
that the expence even of à ſovereign, like that 
of any other great lord, can be employed in ſcaree 
any thing but bounty to his tenants, and hoſpita- 
lity to his retainers. But bounty and heſpitälity 
very ſeldom lead to extravagance; though” vanity 
almoſt always does. All the antient ſovereigns of 
Europe accordingly, it has already been obſerved, 


had treaſures. Every g ry omen in "the * - 


deer 18 ſaid — one. £ 


-” 


«Tu a e country 3 * ory 
| mak expenſive luxury, the ſovereign in the ſame 
manner as almoſt all the great proprietors in his 
dominions, naturally ſpends a great part of his 
revenue in purchaſing thoſe luxuries. His own 


and the neighbouring countries ſupply him abun- 
dantly with. all the coſtly trinkets which compoſe 
the ſplendid, but inſignificant” pageantry of a 
court. For the ſake of an inferior pageantry of 


the ſame kind, his nobles diſmiſs their retainers, 
make their tenants independent, and become gra. 
dually themſelves as inſignificant as the greater part 
of the wealthy burghers in his dominions. The 
ſame frivolous- paſſions which influence their con- 
duct influence his. How can it be ſuppoſed that 
he ſhould. be the only rich man in his dominions 
n * to —— of this kind ? If he 
does 
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does not, what he is very likely to do, ſpend ul 


thoſe pleaſures ſo great a part of his revenue as to 


debilitate very much the defenſive power of the 


ſtate, it cannot well be expected that he ſhould 
not ſpend upon them all that part of it which is 
over and above what is neceſſary for ſupporting 
that defenſive power. His ordinary expence be- 
comes equal to his ordinary revenue, and it is well 
if it does not frequently exceed it. The amaſ- 
fang of treaſure can no longer be expected, and 
when extraordinary exigencies require extraordi- 


nary expences, he muſt neceſſarily call upon his 
ſubje&s for an extraordinary aid. The preſent 


and the late king of Pruſſia are the only great 


princes of Europe who, ſince the death of Henry 


IV. of France in 1610, e eee amaſ- 


ſed any conſiderable treaſure. The parſimony 
Which leads to accumulation has become almoſt as 


rare in republican as in monarchical governments. 
The Italian republicks, the United Provinces of 
the Netherlands, are all in debt. The canton of 
Berne is the ſingle republick in Europe which has 
amaſſed any conſiderable treaſure. The other 
Swiſs republicks have not. The taſte for ſome ſort 
of pageantry, for ſplendid buildings, at leaſt, and 
other publick ornaments, frequently prevails as 

much in the apparently ſober ſenate-houſe of a lit- 
ale republick as in the PR court of the 


7 95 9 1 2775 | * 's 
Tus want * W in time of peace, im- 


poſes. the neceſſity of contracting debt in time of 
War. When war comes, there is no money in the 


ne is neceſſary for carrying on the 


ordinary | 
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| ordinary expence of the peace eſtabliſhment.” In 
Nl war an eſtabliſhment of three or four times that 
expence becomes neceſſary for the defence of the 
ſtate, and conſequently a revenue three or four 
times greater than the peace revenue. Suppoſing 
that the ſovereign ſnould have, what he ſcarce ever 
haas, the immediate means of augmenting his reve- 
nue in proportion to the augmentation of his ex- 
pence, yet ſtill the produce of the taxes from 
which this increaſe of revenue muſt be drawn will 
not begin to come into the treaſury till perhaps ten 
or twelve months after they are impoſed. But the 
moment in which war begins, or rather the mo- 
ment in which it appears likely to begin, the army 
muſt be augmented, the fleet muſt be fitted out, 
the garriſon towns muſt be put into a poſture of 
defence; that army, that fleet, thoſe garriſoned 
towns muſt be furniſhed with arms, ammunition 
and proviſions. An immediate and great expence 
muſt be incurred in that moment of immediate 
danger, which will not wait for the gradual and 
flow returns of the new taxes. In this exigency 
government can have no other r es but in 
n ee ee ene 
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„Tm gane nt ſtate of ſociety which, 
by the operation of moral cauſes, brings govern- 
ment in this manner into the neceſſity” of bor - 
rowing, produces in the ſubjects both an ability 
and an inclination to lend. If it commonly brings 

along with it the neceſſity of borrowing, it like - 
wiſe brings re "We" it _ 1 12 do- ; 
- Ing mw Es | 
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13 — abounds with a ſet. of 
people through whole hands, not only their own 
capitals, but the capitals of all thoſe who either 
lend them money, or truſt them with goods, paſs 
as, , or more frequently, than the reve- 
nue of a private man, who, without trade or 
buſineſs, lives upon his income, paſſes through | 
his hands. The revenue of ſuch a man can regularly 
Pays through his hands only once in the year. But the 
whole amount of the capital and-eredit of a mer- 
_ chant, who deals in a trade of which the returns are 
very quick, may ſometimes paſs through his 
bands two, three or four times in a year. A 
oountry abounding with merchants and manufac- 
2 therefore, neceſſarily abounds with a ſet 
of people who have it at all times in their power 
to advance, if they chuſe to do ſo, a very 
large ſum of money to government. Hence che 
1 e n eee * 5 
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— — ao 8 e fouriſh 
long in any ſtate which does not enjoy a regular 
adminiſtration of juſtice, in which the people do 
not feel chemſelves ſecure in the poſſeſſion of their 
property, in which the faith of contracts is not 
ſapporied by law, and in which the authority of 
the ſtate is not ſuppoſed to he regularly employed 
in enforcing the payment of debts from all 
thoſe who ace able to pay. Commerce and ma- 
8 nufactures, in ſhort, can ſeldom flouriſh. in any 
ſtate in which there is not à certain degree of 
confidence in the juſtice 0 gre The 


ſame 


i . ane noi 
alk yen ordinary occaſions, to 
truſt their property: to the protection of a particu- 
lar government; diſpoſes them, upon extraordina- 
ry occaſions, to truſt that government with the uſe 
of their property. By lending money to govern- 
ment, they do not even for a moment diminiſh 
their ability to carry on their trade and manufac- 
tures. On the contrary they commonly augment 
it. The neceſſities of the ſtate render govern- 
ment upon moſt occaſions willing to borrow upon 
terms extremely advantageous to the lender. The 
ſecurity hich it grants to the original creditor, 
is made transferable to any other creditor, and, 
from the univerſal confidence in the juſtice of the 
ſtate, generally ſells in the market for more than 
was originally paid for it. The merchant or mo- 
nied man makes money by lending money to go- 
vernment, and inſtead of diminiſhing, increaſes 
his trading capital. He generally conſiders it as 
a favour, therefore, when the adminiſtration 
admits him to a ſhare in the firſt ſubſcription 
for a new loan. Hence the inclination or willing- 
t 5 ** wan en a Es ee 4 te 
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Tux government of ſuch a ſtate is very apt to 
repoſe ĩtſelf upon this ability and willingneſs of its 
ſubjects to lend it their money on extraordinary 
occaſions. It foreſees the facility of borrowing, 
and mann dif HERNE? * TOR: eel ar "of 
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mercantile or manufacturing capitals. The indi- 
viduals who hoard whatever money they can ſave, 
and who conceal their hoard, do ſo from a diſtruſt 

of the juſtice of government, from a fear that if it 
was known that they had a hoard, and where that 


hoard was to be found, they would quickly be 


plundered. In ſuch a ſtate of things few people 
would be able, and nobody would be willing to 
lend their money to government on extraordinary 
exigencies. The ſovereign feels that he muſt pro- 
vide for ſuch exigencies by ſaving, becauſe he fore- 
- ſees the abſolute impoſſibility of borrowing. This 
foreſight increaſes ſtill ae As ns _ 
non ” ſave. ln rener 


— 


. 9 an of che i enormous ions mhich- at 


by —_ oppreſs, and will in the long-run probably 

ruin all the great nations of Europe, has been 
pretty uniform. Nations, like private men, have 

generally begun to borrow upon what may be call- 
ed perſonal credit, without aſſigning or mortgaging 


any particular fund for the payment of the debt; 


and when this reſource has failed them, they have 


gone on to borrow upon r eh or Mets ag 


of 1 and. | 


28 ** 2 18 
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"War is called e unfunded debt of Great 


\-Brirain,- is contracted in the former of thoſe two 
Ways. It conſiſts partly in a debt which. bears or 


is ſuppoſed. to bear no intereſt, and which reſem- 


S$ - 


2 6 the debts that a private man contracts upon 
account; and partly in a debt which bears inte- 


a, and which reſembles what a private man 
contracts 


X 
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ts upon his bill or promiffory note. The 


debts which are due either for extraordinary ſer-⸗ 


vices, or for ſervices either not provided for, or 


not paid at the time when they are performed; 


part of the extraordinaries of the army, navy, and 


ordnance, the arrears of ſubſidies to foreign princes, 


thoſe- of ſeamens wages, &c. uſually conftivdre” 1 
debt of the firſt kind. Navy and exchequer Bills, 


— 


which are iſſued ſometimes in payment of 4 part | 


of ſuch debts, and ſometimes for other purpoſes, 
conſtitute” a debt of the ſecond kind; exchequer 
bills bearing intereſt from the day on "which they 
are iſſued, and navy bills fix” months after they 
are iſſued. The bank of England, either by vo- 
luntarily diſcounting thoſe bills at their current va- 
lue; or by agreeing with government for certain 
conſiderations to circulate exchequer bills, that is, 
to receive them at par, paying the intereſt which 
happens to be due upon them, keeps up their va- 
lue and facilitates their circulation, and thereby 
frequently enables government to contract a very 
large debt of this Kind. In France, where" there 
is no bank, the ſtate bills (billets d'etat)“ have 


ſometimes fold at ſixty and ſeventy per cent. dif- 


count. During the great re- coinage in king Wil- 


liam's time, when the bank of England thotighr - | 


proper to put a ſtop to its uſual tranfactions, exche- 
quer bills and tallies are ſaid to have fold from 


twenty five ro/lixty per cent. diſcount; owing part- 
ly, no do 
government eſtabliſned by the revolution, but part- 


ly too to the want 88 0 E hen of _—_ %e ne '< 


England. 4 * ] Ws 
see Examen des Reflexions Sou, for les finances. 
Vor. III. e 5 DICE: 


abt, to the ſuppoſed inſtability-of the new 
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C 
neceſſary, in order to raiſe Pons, © aſſign. or 
| mortgage ſome particular branch, of the publick 
revenue for the payment of the debt, government 
has upon different oceaſions done this in two differ. 
rent ways. Sometimes it has made this eee 3 
| or mortgage for a ſhort period of time only, a 
| year or a few years, for example; and ſometimes 
i for perpetuity. In the one caſe the fund was ſup- 
; poſed ſufficient. to pay, within the limited time, 
| 
| 


both principal and intereſt of the. money borrowed... 
In the other it was ſuppoſed ſufficient to pay a 
intereſt only, or a perpetual annuity equivalent to 
the intereſt, government being at liberty to redeem 
at any time this annuity upon paying back the prin- 7 
cipal ſum borrowed. When money was raiſed in 
the one way, it was ſaid to be raiſed by anticipa- 
tion; when in the other, by perpetual funding, or, 


In Great Britain the annual land and malt taxes 
are regularly anticipated every year, by virtue of 
a borrowing clauſe conſtantly inſerted into the acts 
which impoſe them.. The bank of England gene- 
rally advances at an intereſt, which ſince the re- 
volution has varied from eight to three per cent. 
the ſums for which thoſe taxes are granted, and 
receives payment as their produce gradually comes 
2 in. If there is a deficiency, which there always 
1 is, it is provided for in the ſupplies of the enſuing 
year. The only conſiderable branch of the pub- 
lick revenue which yet remains unmortgaged, is N 

thus regularly ſpent before it comes in. Like an 
L . whoſe 23 — 
f wil 


7 E Wr 345 


vill not atlos him t to wait for the regular payment 
of his revenue, the ſtate is in the conſtant prac: 
tice of borrowing of its own factors and agents, 
and of paying de. for the uſe of its oun 
money. | Pa us - 4 * 


Is the 161 of King vita: and WR a 
great part of that of queen Anne, before we fd 
become ſo familiar as we are now with the practice 
of perpetual funding, the greater part of the new' 
taxes were impoſed but for a ſhort period of time, | 
(for four, five, fix, or ſeven years only) and a 
great part « of the grants of every year conſiſted in 
logs upon anticipations of the produce of thoſe 

The produce being frequently inſufficient 
From paying \ within the limited term the principal 
and intereſt of the money borrowed, deficiencies 
aroſe, to make good which i it became 2 to 
prolong che term. 


Is 1697, by "his 8th of William III. c. 20. * 
deficiencies of ſeveral taxes were charged upon 
what was then called the firſt general mortgage or 
fund, conſiſting of a prolongation to the firſt of 
Auguſt, 1706, of ſeveral different taxes, which 
would have expired within a ſhorter term, and of 
which the produce was accumulated into one ge- 
neral fund. The deficiencies charged upon this 
prolonged term amounted to 5,160, 4591. 148. id. 


4 


In 1701, thoſe 79 with fois others v were ſtill 
further prolonged for the like purpoſes till the firſt 


of Auguſt, 1710, and were called the ſecond ge. 
A a 2  _neral 


q 1 4 ü 
* * 
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naeral mortgage or fund. The deficiencies charged 
| | upon | it amounted to 2,055,999 l 78. 114d. 


5 J'S of. * 


1 In 1705 thoſe duties were ſtill further pro- 
Jlonged, as a fund for new loans, to the firſt f 
Auguſt, 1712, and were called the third general 
mortgage or fund. The Jour borrowed Fr at it was 


98 352541. 11s. id. 


95 ao? 


Is 1708, thoſe duties were all Gale the 5 
ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage, of Which one 
moiety only was made a part of this fund, and a 
duty upon the importation of Scotch linen, which 
had been taken off by the articles of union) till 
further continued, as a fund for new loans, to the 
firſt of Augult, 1714. and were called the fourth 
general mortgage or fund. The ſum borrowed | 
12 it was 925, 176l. 958. 24d. 9 


Is 170g, thoſe duties were all (except the old © 
ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage, which was now 
left out of this fund altogether) ſtill. further con- 
tinued for the ſame purpoſe to the firſt of Auguſt, 4 
1716, and were called the fifth general mortgage or 
fund. The ſum botrowed _— it was B 4 
* od. | 

'In 1710, "oP" duties were again ROY: to | 
the firſt of Auguſt, 1720, and were called the ſixth 

general mortgage or 2 The ſum borrowed 5 

* it was 172 $6,5521- 98. 12d. | 
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In 1911; the ſame duties. (which at this time 
were thus ſubject to four different anticipations) to- 
her with ſeveral others were continued for ever, 
and made a fund for paying the intereſt of the ca- 
pital of the South Sea company, which had that 
year advanced to government, for paying debts and 
making good deficiencies, the ſum of 9, 177,967 l. 
gs. 4d. the greateſt loan which at that time had 
ever been made. „ 

Fire this pefal the principal, ſo far as I 
have been able to obſerve, the only taxes which 
In order to pay the intereſt of a debt 4 been im- 
poſed for perpetuity, were thoſe for paying the in- 

tereſt of the money which had been advanced to 
government by the Bank and Eaſt India company, 
and of what it was expected would be advanced, 
but which was never advanced, by a projected 
land- bank. The bank fund at this time amounted 
to 3, 375,027. 178. 104d. for which was paid an 
annuity or intereſt of 206,5011. 138. 5d. The Eaſt 
India fund amounted to 3, 200, oool. for which was 
paid an annuity or intereſt of 160, oool.; the bank 
fund being ar fix per cent. .the Lal India fund ar 
live per cent. intereſt, 

In 1915, by the geg of Gedge! Fa c. 12. the 
different taxes which had been mortgaged for pay- 
ing the bank annuity, together with ſeveral others 
which by this act were likewiſe rendered perpe- 
tual, were accumulated into one common fund 

called The Aggregate fund, which was charged ON. 
not only with the payment of the bank annuity, 
but with. ever other annuities and burdens of 
different 


dered . 


| 6s. 1089. 


* 
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different kinds. This fund | Was ee, aug- 


mented by the t ird of George I. and. by 


the fifth of George T.-c-2. and. the tug du- 
ties which were then e 40 15 8 e r. 


IN 1717 by de third off 


2 EE 


ſeveral other taxes were rendered perpetual, 15 
accumulated into another common fund, called 


The General Fund, for the payment of certain 
annuities, amounting in the l «AP des. 


* Fr FE 
* 35 


1 e of thoſe Fr afts, the greater 
part of the taxes which before had been. anticipat- 


ed only for a ſhort, term of. years, were rendered 
8 as a fund for paying, not the capital, 


but the intereſt only, of the money which had 


been borrowed upon them 9 . arge 
| anticipations. 8 


412 % 
* 


Hp money never FEY raiſed. but by anticipa- 
tion, the courſe of a few years would have libe- 
rated tlie publick revenue, without any other atten- 
tion of government beſides that of not oyerloading 


the fund by charging it with more debt than it 


could pay within the limited term, and of not anti- 


cipating a ſecond time before the expiration of the 
firſt anticipation. _ But the greater part of Europe- 
an governments have been incapable of thoſe atten- 


tions. They have frequently overloaded the fund 
even upon the firſt anticipation; and when this 
happened not to be the caſe, they have generally 


b. 79 19928 i. overload it by 3 a ſecond 


x "and 
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ha! a third time before the expiration of the firſt 

anticipation. The fund becoming in this manner 
altogether inſufficient for paying both principal 
and intereſt of the money borrowed upon it, it 
became neceſſary to charge it with the intereſt 
only, or a perpetual annuity equal to the intereſt, | 
and ſuch unprovident anticipations neceſſarily gave 
birth to the more ruinous practice of perpetual 
funding. But though this practice neceffarily puts 
off the liberation of the publick revenue from a 
fixed period to one ſo indefinite that it is not very 
likely ever to arrive; yet as a greater ſum can in 
all caſes be raiſed by this new practice than by the 
old one of anticipations, the former, when men 
have once become familiar with it, has in the great 
exigencies of the ſtate been univerſally preferred to 
the latter. To relieve the preſent exigency is al- 
ways the object which principally intereſts thoſe 
immediately concerned in the adminiſtration of 
publick affairs. The future liberation of the pub- 
ck revenue, they: leave to the care of F 


Dun the reign of queen Kind the mar- 
ket rate of intereſt had fallen from ſix to five 
per cent. and in the twelfth year of her reign 
five per cent. was declared to be the higheſt rate 
which could lawfully be taken for money bor- 
rowed upon private ſecurity. Soon after the great- 
er part of the temporary taxes of Great Britain had 
been rendered perpetual, and diſtributed into the 
Aggregate, South Sea, and General Funds, the 
Creditors of the publick, like thoſe of private per- 
: were induced to accept of five per cel. for 


; the intereſt of. their money, which 9 a 
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greater part of the debts which had been thus. 
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ſaving of one per cent. upon the capital of the 


funded for perpetuity, or of one-ſixth of the great- 
er part of the annuities which were paid out of the 
three great funds above mentioned. This ſaving 
left a conſiderable ſurplus in the produce of the 


different taxes which had been accumulated into 


thoſe funds, over and above what was neceſſary 
for paying che annuities which were now charged 


upon them, and laid the foundation of what has | 


ſince been called the Sinking Fund. In 1 1717, it 
amounted: to 323,434). 78. 55d. In 1727, the in- 
tereſt of the greater part of the publick debts was 
Kill further reduced to four per cent.; and in 1753 
and 1.757, to three and a half and three per cent.; 
which reduCtions N further eee the ak. 
el fund. eig r 5 27712 : 


* 
ir 


AsNKING N though inflirared for * pay- 


ment of old, facilitates very much the contracting 

of new debts. It is a. ſubſidiary fund always at 
band to be mortgaged i in aid of 75 any other doubtful. 
fund, upon which money is propoſed to be. raiſed 


in any exigency of the ſtate. Whether the ſinking 
fund of Great Britain has been more frequently ap- 
.plicd. o the one or to the other of thoſe Fo N- 
e will i appear by and Ab. „ 


ms thoſe 1 two methods of bs Ke — an- | 


ticipations and by perpetual funding, there are two 
other methods, which | hold a fort of middle place 
between them. Theſe are, that of borrowing upon 
., anngities for terms of years, and 1 of eee 

21 an uities for ee 49715 1 


eee of lung William and . 
Anne, large ſums were frequently borrowed uphnn 
annuities for terms of years, Which were ſome- + 
times longer and ſometimes ſhorter. In 1693, an = | 
act was paſſed. for borrowing one million upon an 
annuity of fourteen per cent. or of 140000 l. a 
year for ſixteen years. In 1691, an act was palled __ © 
for borrowing a million upon annuities for lives, 
upon terms which in the preſent times would ap- 
or very advantageous. But the ſubſcription was 
not filled up. In the following year the deficiericy 
was made good by borrowing upon annuities for 
lives at fourteen per cent. or at little more than fe- 
ven years purchaſe. In 1695, the perſons wh a 
purchaſed thoſe annuities were allowed to exchange 
them for others of ninety- ſix years, upon paying 
into the Exchequer ſixty- three pounds in the hun- 
dred; that is, the difference between fourteen per 
cent. for life, and fourteen per cent. for ninety-ſix 
years, was ſold for ſixty- three pounds, or for fou. 
and a half years purchaſe. Such was the fup- © 
poſed inſtability of government, that even theſe 
terms procured few — In the reign of 
queen Anne, money was upon different occaſions 
borrowed both upon annuities for lives, and upon 
annuities for terms of thirty-two, of eig ity-mne, | 
of -ninety-eight,” and of ninety-nine years. * 75 | 
1719, the proprietors of the annuities: for thirt „ 
two years were induced to accept in lieu e the 
South ſea ſtock to the amount of eleven anda 
half years purchaſe of the annuities, together with 
an additional quantity of ſtock equal to the arre 
which happened then to be due upon them. "fn 
| #720, the greater part of the other annuities for 2 
| terms I 


r e — . . 
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purchaſers of ſtock. An annuity for a long term 
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a of years both long and ſhort were ſubſctibed 
F into the ſame fund. The long annuities at tliat 
— aire to 666,82 IL 88.34 d. a year. On 
the 5th of January, 1773, the remainder af them, 
or what was not ————— mn 
oOny 40,13644531. ue 8 $0 2 


1 


f „Dugi tha 6 e 
ad) in 1763, little money was | borrowed either 


upon annuities for terms of years, or upon thoſe 


for lives. An annuity for ninety- eight or ninety- 
nine years, however, is worth * as much mo- 
ney. as a perpetuity, and ſhould therefore, ofle 
might think, be a fund for denbwing nearly as 
much. But thoſe. who, in order to make family 
ſettlements, and to provide for remote fururity, 
buy into the publick ſtocks, would not care to 
purchaſe i into one of which the value was continu- 
ally diminiſhing; at Ab people make a very con- 
ſiderable proportion. of the proprietors and 


of years. therefore, though its intrinſick value ey 


be very nearly the ſame with that of a perpetual 


annuity, will not find nearly the ſame; number of 
purchaſers. The ſubſcribers to a new loan, who 
mean generally to ſell their ſubſcription as ſoon as 


_ poſſible, prefer greatly a perpetual annuity re- 
daeemable by parliament, to an irredeemable annu- 


ity for a long term of years of only equal amount. 
The value of the former may be ſuppoſed always 
the ſame or very nearly the ſame, and it makes 
therefore een rranaferable ock f than 
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Dona the two laſt mentioned wars, annuities 
either for terms of. yeats. or for lives were ſeldom 
granted but as premiums. to the ſubſcribers to a 
new loan, over and aboye the redeemable annuity 
or intereſt upon the credit of which the loan was 
| ſuppoſed to he made. They were granted, not as 
the proper fund upon which the money was bor- 
rowed, but as an additional N to ye 
lender, 8 | 1 


— e ee * an. a . © - 
* P r 4 * - 145 ö 


8 for lives have 3 been 
granted in two different ways; either upon ſepa- 
rate lives, or upon lots of lives, which in French 
are called Tontines, from the name of their in- 
ventor. When annuities are granted upon ſepa- 
rate lives, the death of every individual annuitant 
diſburthens the publick revenue ſo far as it was af- 
fected by his annuity. . When annuities are granted 
upon tontines, the liberation of the publick reve- 
nue does not commence till the death of all the 
annuitants comprehended in; one lot, which may 
ſometimes conſiſt of twenty or thirty perſons, of 
whom the ſurvivors ſucceed to the annuities of all 
thoſe who die before them; the laſt ſurvivor ſuc- 
ceeding to the annuities of the whole lot. Upon 
the ſame revenue more money can always be raiſed 
by tontines than by annuities for ſeparate lives. 
An annuity, with a right of ſurvivorſhip, is really: - 
worth more than an equal annuity for a ſeparate 
life, and from the confidence which every man na · 
turally has in his own good fortune, the principle 
upon which is founded the ſucceſs of all er 
ſuch an annuity generally ſells for ſomethin 
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riient" to raife money by granting annuities, 
tontines ate upon this account generally preferred 
to annuities for ſeparate Hives. © The expedient 
which will Taife moſt money, is almoſt always pre- 


erte to that which is likely to bring about in the 


eft fmt pada of the W re 
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Id France a 5 greater —— of the 
public debts conſiſts in annuities for lives than in 
ing to a memoir pteſented by 
the parliament of Bourdeaux to the king! in 1764, 
the whole publick debt of France is eſtimated at 
twenty. four hundred millions of livres; of which 
the capital for which annuities for lives had been 
granted, is fappoſed to amount to three hundred 
— the eighth · part of the whole publick 
debt. The annuities themſelves are computed to 
amount to thirty millions a year, the fourth part 
of one hundred and twenty millions, the fuppot oled 
ititereſt of that whole debt. Theſe eſtimations, I 
know very well, are not exact, but having been 
preſented by ſo very reſpectable a body as approx- 
imations to the truth, they may, I apprehend, de 
conſidered as ſuch. It is not the different degrees 
of anxiety in the two governments of France and 
England for the liberation of the publick revenue, 
which occaſions” this difference i in their reſpective 
modes of borrowing, It ariſes altogether from 
the different vie ws and incereſts of the ty, : 


2 


ler e 0715. 


n 1 


In England, the FRE 81 government being in 
the: greateſt mercantile city in the world; the mer- 
_ _ are generally the 1 who advance mo- 


3 ney 


S> 


to el with ſome 
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ney to 9 5 1 it er do Wire 


14 & 


— ir ſhare } in the Gaia. 
tion for a new loan, they never would ſubſcribe... 


But if by advancing their money. they were to pur 


chaſe, inſtead of perpetual annuities, annuities for 
lives only, whether their own or thoſe of other 


people, they would not always be ſo likely to ſell 
them with a profit. Annuities upon their own _ 
lives they would always ſell with loſs ; becauſe. no 
man will give for an annuity upon the life of ano- 


cher, whoſe age and ſtate of health are nearly che 
ſame with his own, the ſame price which he would 
give for one upon his own. An annuity upon the 


life of a third perſon, indeed, is, no doubt of _ 


equal value to the buyer and'the ſeller; bur its real 


value begins to diminiſh from the moment it is 


granted, and continues to do ſo more and more as 
long as it ſubſiſts. It can never, therefore, make 


fo convenient a transferable ſtock as a 
annuity, of which the real value may be ſuppoled | 
be the fame, or N nearly the fame. ede 


* A SS we” een * 


Ix France, the ſeat of government not 85 ia. 
a great mercantile city, merchants'do not make 1 


great a proportion of the people who advance mo. 
The people concerned in th 


ney to government. 


finances, the farmers general, the receivers of the 
taxes which are not in farm, the court bankers, Re 
make the greater part of thoſe who advance their 
money in all publick exigencies. Such people are 
commonly men of mean birth, but of great wealth, 
* W of Ow pace.” They are 100 
a . proud 
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_ diſdain to marry them, They frequently reſolve, . 
© therefore, to live bachelors, and having neither an I 4 
= Il 


9 
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1d to marry their equals, and wortien of « Waller | 


families of their own, nor much Tegard for tho 
of their relations, whom they are not always very 


fond of acknowledging, they defire only to live in 
ſplendor during their own time, and are not un- 


1 2 


willing that their fortune ſhould end with chem. : 
ſelves. The number of rich people, beſides, w. ho 
are either averſe to marry, or whole condition 53 


life renders it either improper or inconvenient for E 


them to do ſo, is much greater in France than in 
England. To ſuch 9 2 who have little or no 
care for poſterity, nothing can be more convenient 
than to exchange their capital for a reyenue, which 
is to laſt juſt as long as, and no Ck than, they _ 
wiſh } * do. 1 Kan er 
Tür ordinary expence off wn greater part. of 
modern governments in time of peace being equal 


or nearly equal to their ordinary revenue, when. 


war comes they. are both unwilling and unable to 
increaſe their revenue in proportion to the increaſe. 
of their expence. They are unwilling, for fear of 
_ offending the people, who, by ſo great and ſo ſ ud- 
den an increaſe of taxes, would ſoon. be diſguſted... 5 
with the war; and they are unable, from not well. 
knowing what taxes would be ſufficient to produce 
the revenue wanted. The facility of — 2 
delivers them from the embarraſſment which this 
fear and inability would otherwiſe occaſion. -- By 
means of borrowing they are enabled, with a very 
moderate increaſe of taxes, to raiſe, from year 0 
year, ** ſufficient for carrying on the war, and 
by 


* F 
8 „ | : 


bn 


abled, with the ſn .polſble Gran taxes, 


to raiſe annually the largeſt poſſible ſum of me 


— — 


In great empires the people ho live in the capital, 
and in the, prqvinges.. remote from the ſcene, of ac- 


tion, feel, many of them, ſcarte any inconveni- 


eney from the war; but enjoys: at their eaſe, the 
amuſement of ;reading, i in the news. papers the ex- ; 

_ Ploits of their own fleets and armies. To them 
this amuſement compenſates the ſmall difference 
between, the taxes which. they pa on account ff 
the. war, and thoſe Which * been accuſ- 3 


tomeq; to pay in time of peace. Tbey are com 


monly diſſatisſied with the return of peace, which 
puts. an end to their amuſement, and to a thouſand 
viſionary hopes of conqueſt, and national glory, | 


10 a r continuance of the war. 


7 ® 23. * 


| Fans return nd * 
them from the greater part of the taxes impoſed 
during the war. Theſe are mortgaged for the in- 


tereſt of the debt contracted in order to carry it 


on. If, oyer and above paying the intereſt of this 


debt, and defraying: the ordinary expence of go- 


vernment, the old revenue, together with the new 
taxes, produce 101 ne ſurplus revenue, it may per- | 
haps. be: converted into a ſinking. 


fund, even ſuppoſing it ſhould be applied to no 
other purpoſe, is gen re 


wn ue ar men —_ contractec 


fund for paying 
off the debt. But, in the firſt place, this ſinking 


for paying in the courſe of any period during 
which it can reaſonably mn that peace 
during 
Wirekr oo . the 


A 
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| the war; and, in the ſecond plave, this fund is oY 


As ee Pons.” 


Tur . taxes were biens for the ſole pap 
of paying the intereſt of the money borrowed upon 
them. If they produce more, it is generally ſome- 


thing which was neither intended nor expected, 
and is therefore ſeldom very conſiderable. Sinking 


Funds have generally ariſen, not ſo much from any- 
ſiplus of the taxes which was over and above what 
was neceſſary for paying the intereſt or annuity ori- 


nally: charged upon them, as from a ee 
reduction of that intereſt. That of Holland in 


1655, and that of che eccleſiaſtical ſtate in 168 , 
were both formed i in this manner. erer the er 
Inſufficiency 4 of Ow funds. . 1 141 * 00. 4 


wp * 4 * » i: - % 
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Donne the wok ane peace, various events 


occur which require an extraordinary expence, and 

nt finds ĩt always more convenient to de- 
fray this expence by miſapplying the ſinking fund 
chan by impoſing a new tax. Every new tax is 
immediately felt more or leſs by the people. 11 


occaſions always ſome murmur, and meets with 


ſome oppoſition. The more taxes may have been 
multiplied, the higher they may have been raiſed 
upon every different ſubject of taxation; the more 
loudly the people complain of every new tax, the 
more difficult it becomes to either to find out new 
ſubjects of taxation, or to raiſe, much higher the 
taxes already impoſed upon the old. A momen- 


tary ſuſpenſion of the payment of debt is not im- 
mediately felt by the people, and occaſions neither 
murmur nor OR To borrow of 881 * 


5 . 3 yu 
* 


E 1g and is always 2 y 
for getting out of: the pr 
more the publick debts i : 
lated, the more mc Hy Bed Sc T0 
| ſtudy to reduce them, tlie more danjzerGus, e g 
more ruinous it may be to mifapply any part of th 
ſinking fund; the leſs likely is the publick debt 
to be reduced to any conifiderdble degree, tlie more 
likely, the more certainly is the! ſinking fuhd to be 
miſapplied towards defraying all the extraotdinary 
 Expences which occur in time of peace. When a 
nation ĩs already overburdened wi taxes, *nothin ng 
but the neceſſities of a newy War, notfüng but ei⸗ 
ther the animoſity of national vengeance, or the 
anxiety for national ſecurity, "can induce'the people 
to ſubmit; with tolerable patience, 'to a new tax. 
Fee the uſual Fr w of the ſinking kund. 
3, $04 r 2 
91 Grid! a from the 7 that we had firſt 
recourſe to the ruinous expedient of petpetual 
funding, the reduction of the publick debt in time 
of peace, has never borne any proportion to its ac 
cumulation in time of war. It was in the war 
which" began in 1688, and was concluded by the 
treaty of Ryſwick in 1697, that the foundation of 
the RT enen debt of Great: Britain was 


18 
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"cath? On the 7 of Decetuber, 169), the : 
debts of Great Britain, funded and nan ed. 
amounted to 21, 5 13,742 l. 138. 8d. N great 
part of choſe debts had been cOntracted upoft Hort 
anticipations, and ſome part upon e for 

livess fo that before the 31ſt of. December 


tr | 
Public has ex 2 
in ſo © ſhort. 4 period.of time. - The-ramaining deht' 
W e feen © n 59 #h3396708 TETy 

22 of ** 2 +44 whic EI 111 8 

e wh. 1 17035 nah. 
2 ane by the, tary. —— dhe bur 
icl e ſtill more. accumulated. Ga the 
3ult , December,. 17 14. they, — — g 
530 SRL 58: Gd. The ſubſcription. into, the 
South Sea, fund of the long and ſhort anguities in- 
 crealed the capital, of the publick. debts, o. that M 
the 211. of December, 1 722, it amqunted to 
55282,978 L. 18. ged. The reduQion of the debe 
began in 1723, and went on ſo ſlowiy that, on the 
31ſt of December, 1739, during ſeventeen years 
C K 
more than 8,328,354 l. 178. 14 d, che capital. of 
the publick debt at Flag. para N 
| 46964973) 38. . l 1 d e 


i 0 "$5. : 2 1 | 
8 Tu Spaniſh, 8 pn. in 1739, and 
the French war shich, ſoon. — occaſioned 

2 further encreaſe of the debt, which, on the 31ſt 
of December, 1748, after the war had been con- 
cluded by the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, amounted 
1078449313134 18. 194d, .. The moſt profound 
peace. of. ſeventeen ears continuance had taken np, 
aa thor. 63054394. 178. 11 55. — = 1 
wean 165.610. 0. A 8 


5 ——— — —— 


leaſt meaſures were taken for reducing from! | : 


four to three per cent.; the ſinking fund was in- 


 _cendaſed;/ and ſame; part oficthe: public debt: Was 
Ra oſſ bp 1355, before thotrcaking aus of ll 
7 lata war, hr funded ui debt f Gacad Britain 
amquntec 40 9 89.5781. Ou che gt gfoJgnu-: 
args 14636: at ther concluſtod of: thes pęada, the: 
funded :debtbamounted aul 60g, 330 8G; 24d; 


Te unfunded debt has een ftted e be deen. 


qccaſioned by the war; 


2. * Ada — 


did. nat ent} withi the: conti uſian ob: — 4 | 


that though on thei 5tbrofoJanuary;o wb 4; the 
funded dent Was iparceleiio(painly -by/z loan, 
and partlychy funding part / of themnfunded:dehs)- 
to- 1H. 108. 280. there (till. ceainec 
(according to the very well informed of the 
Conſideratiqns on the; trade and fi - Great. 
Britain) an unfunded debt, which was bronght to 
acoount in hat and che following year, of 997 5010 l. 
128, 21d. In 1764, therefore, the publick/debc- 
of. Great. Rritain, funded. and unfunded, tegether, 
aqmounted, according tothis author, torg9, 461, 809. 
238, 40. The annuities for lives too, which had 
been granted as premiums ta the ſubſgriters to the 
new loans in 1757, eſtimated at fourteen years pur- 
chaſe, were valued at 472,500 l. and the annuities 
for long terms of years, granted as premiums like- 
wiſe, in 1761 and 1762, eſtimated at 274 years 
purchaſe, were valued at 6,826 875 J. During a 
peace of about ſeven years continuance, the pru- 
dent and truly patriot adminiſtration of Mr. Pel- 


1 was not able to pay off an old debt of ſix 
; B b - 8 "OM millions. 


I 
„ | 


| 265 s e eee 2 
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of Great Britain amoùnted to 124996. 086 l. 18. 
6d. The unfunded exoluſive: of a a large. civil liſt 
debt; to , 10, 236 1.f8. 1nd. Both together, to 
129, 46,322 l. 68. 6d. . According to this ac- 
count the hole debt: paid off during eleven years 
profound peace amounted only to re, 41 5,4741. 
16 8. 91d. Even this ſmall reduction of debt, 
however, has not been all made from the ſavings 
out of (ths orginary redende of the ſtate: Several 
altaget er independent of that 
2 have: contributed / towards it. 
Among theſe we may reckon an additional ſhilling” 
in the pound land- tax for three years; "the" two. 
millions received from the Eaſt India company, as 
indemnification for their territorial cſbilitions;: 
and the one hundred and ten thouſand Pounds re- 
. From the bank for the renewal of their char- 
To theſe muſt be added ſeveral _ ſums” 
which, as they aroſe out of the late w ar, ought 
perhapb to be conſidered as deductions from the 
cxpences'of it. r B are. 11. 
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UG Foſs 15 N oat ee 5110 5 CJ gt d. 
The —— denn Euer 9 18 9 
Compoſition for French Fuldaer 676, 6 9 
"_ has been received dem the 3” eee 
ale of the ceded iſlands” 1185 79550 ju 
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141 we add to this ſum the —_— of t the earl of 
Chatham's and Mr. Caleraft's accounts, and other 


army ſavings of the ſame” kind, together with 


"what has been received from the bank, the Eaſt 
India company, and the additional ſhilling in the 
Pound, land tax; the whole muſt be a good deal 
more than five millions. The debt, therefore, 
which ſince the peace has been paid out of the ſav- 
ings from the ordinary revenue of the ſtate, has 
not, one year with another, amounted to half a 
million a year. The ſinking fund has, no doubt, 
been conſiderably augmented fince the peace 
by the debt which has been paid off, by the reduc. 
tion of the redeemable four per cents. to thres per 
cents. and by the annuities for lives which have . 
fallen in, and, if peace was to continue, a million 
perhaps might now be annually ſpared out of it 
towards the diſcharge of the debt. Another mil- 
lion, accordingly, was paid in the courſe of laſt 
year; but, at the ſame time, a large civil lit debt 
was left unpaid, and we are now involved in a 
new war Which, in its progreſs, may prove as 
expenſive as any of our former wars: The new 
debt which will probably be contracted before the 


end of 6—— may perhaps be nearly 
equal 


8 


Squal to all the a deb wich ban been pa off 

therefore, to ' expetit;that the: — Mond 
ever drr diſcharged: by any favings 
_ which are. likely to be made from _ n 
e ſandy preſent, 2 I 
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Tux publick funds of the different heed na- 


Jens, ... 
hape hy one author een repreſented. as che a 

mulation, of a great capital ſaper-added to che 
other capital of the, country, by means. of which 
its trade is extended, its manufactures multiplied, 
and its lands; cuitivated and improved much be- 
vyond what they could have heen by means of 
| that other capital only. He does not confider that 


 _ advanced ;, to, government,. was, from the mo- 
ment in Which the ende it, 3 . 5 


ing in che fun&tion of a Capital, pr in that of 
enue; ne maintaining productive labour- 
a ers to maintain unproductive ones; and to be 
5 in the courſe of the 
Ieare-ithout;even, the hape of any furure repro- | 
Auction. In return for the capital Which they ad- 
Vvianced they ob ned, . indeed, an annuity. in the 
| | 2 755 ot, caſes of more than equal 
value. 1 his, annuity, no doubt, placed to 
them cir. OS” and ents. hem-to- carry on 
. their tiade and buſinels to the, ſame or, perhaps 
to a greater extent .[than, before that is, they 
* 1 either to borrow "of, ther,people = 


- 8 - * = 


ap 
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ac capital upon ehe creditef this atintity,"'6r by 
felling ir zo-ger Nom officer rople u new dipital 
of their own, equal or ſuperior to that ich they 
had advanced to government. This new capital, 


— — n 


nd mu re Been ei 
— as Alesi 4 in fiaintaining pfoduc- 
toe labour. When it cathe into the Hands of 
thoſe who had hdvanerd "their money to S0 bern 
ment, thouꝑh dt was in ſome reſpects anew Cap 
ral to them, it was nat 1 to the eguntfry s but 
was only a capital withdrawn from certatm employ- 
ments in order to ber turned towards ethers. 
Thoughir rophized to them What "they. had ad- 
to government, it did not replace it to 

5 the — Had they not advanced chis capital 
to government, there would have been in the 
— two capitals, two portions of the annual 
inſtead of eee * nn. 

ing produdtive lahour. a4 . ; 


Wasn for defraying _m of . 
| : is raiſed within the year from the pro- 
duce of free or unmortgaged taxes, a certain por 
tion of the revenue of private people is only 
turned away, from maintaining one ſpecies of un- 
productive labour, towards maintaining another. 
S of what they pay in thoſe taxes might 
no doubt have been accumulated into capital, and 
conſequentiy employed in maintaining, productivg | 
labour; hut th THe den en art would baby have 
been ſpent; and conſequent yemployed. in maintaming 
188 gee labour. The publick expence however, 
when hen defra yed iu in this manner, no doubt hinders more 
or 


ene Thad 
Lr bels. che 
dut. it does got, — ohio | 
| of any; actually exiſting, capital. 3. eee 20 
ede eie ee C2 eee a Da 
a xx. the publick expence is defrayed by funds. 
ing it $,gdcfrayed by the annual deſtruction of 
ſome capital which had before exiſted in the cdun- 
try ach che perverſion of ſome portion of the 
annua}, produce. which, had; before been deſtined 
for a chg gnaintenance of productive labour, to- 
Wards that of unproductive labour. As in 
this Sale, howeper,, the taxes are lighter than 
 theylgweuld:chave. been, had a revenue ſuffcient 
for defraying,the ſame:;expence, been raiſed: within 
the year the private: revenue of individuals is 
necellarily;leſs-burthened, and conſequently their 
Ability te ſaye and aceumulate ſome part of that 
revenue iato capital is a good deal Jeſs impaired; 
If; theanethod of funding deſtroys more old capi- 
tal, it at the ſame time hinders leſa the accumu- 
lation or acquiſition of new capital, than that of 
defraying the publick expence by a revenue raiſed 
within the year. Underithe ſyſtem” of 2 
che frugality and induſtry of private people can 
more teaſily repair the breaches which e 
and extravagance of government may 06 ery pra 
ene the ſociety . * 


ay 4,95 4 * 
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uy Ir BY only curing the! e WE 

ever, .that che ſyſtem” of fündig has chis advan- 
tage over the other ſyſtem; Were the( expence of 
Par tale defrayed” always? by a fevenue raiſed 
_ withintheFear, the taxes from Which" that extra- 
drdinaey revenue was drt wh! wild galt ng loßger 


From eis 3Cy0d n entern ir N O [han 
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he ability of private people te 
| accumulate, ini leſs during the war, would 


have: been been greater: during the peace than under 
the ſyſtem of funding. War would not neceſſarily 


hav odeaſioned the deſtruction of any old capitals, 
and” peace would have occaſioned the accumu- 
lation of many more new. Wars would in gene- 
ral be more ſpeedily concluded, and leſs wanton- 
| ly -under taken. The People feeling, during the 
continuance of the war, the complete burden of 
it, would ſoon grow weary of it, and governs. 
ment, in order to humour them, would not be 
under the neceſſity of carrying it on longer than 
it was neceſſary to do fo; The foreſight of the 
heavy and unayoidable burdens of war would 
hinder the people from wantonly calling for it 
when there was no real or ſolid intereſt to figlit 
For. The ſeaſons during which the ability of pri- 
vate people to accumulate was ſomewhat impairs 
ed, would occur more rarely, and be of ſhorter 
continuance. Thoſe, on dhe contrary, during 
which that ability was in the higheſt vigour, wonld 


be of much longer duration than they can welt be 
Ne the eee nee 40 We BS os . 


"Wane Hanan: desde er Ss <4 by ain 
reſs, the multiplication of taxes which ir 
—— along with it ſometimes impairs as much 
the ability of e people to accumulate even in 
time of peace, as the other ſyſtem would in time 
of war. The peace revenue of Great Britain 
amounts at preſent to more than ten millions a 
ear. If free and unmortgaged, it might be ſuffi- 


; cient, with proper 2 and without con- 
railings | 


raking. —— — | 
-anal vigorous War. Phe private e&H,,οjõV f 
inhabitants of G at Britain i at preſent as much 


encrmbered in time of peace, * 
e is a8 Waekbe⸗ 
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M dhe ** i incor be che. ubli 
debt, it has been dai, it is the right hand which 
pays the left. The money does dot 20 ont af 
the eountry. It is only a part of the revenue of 
one fer of the inhabitants which is transferred to 
another ; and the nation i not à farthing the 
3 - This apology is founded altogether in 
the f 7 of the mercappileSyitem, and after 
; — long examination which I have already be- 
ſtowed: upon that: ſyſtem, it may perhaps be un- 
neceſſary co ſay anything further about it. It ſup- 
poſes, beſides, that che whole publick debt is ow. 
ing to the inhabitants of the country, which hap- 
pens: not to be true z the Dutch, as well as ſeveral 
other foreign nations, having a. very conſidera ble 
ſhare in our publick funds. But though the whole 
, __ were _—_ to the inhabitants of the cann- 
that abenunt Up een 
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er commeret. 'The-mahagemerit of thoſe two ori- 
E belongs to two different 


er or employers f . N voiadog 


ie 09 gil: 10, abe 1 n A 
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Tur \praprieter ef land — bor chte 
-ake of his own revenue tokogp his eſtate in a8 
good oondition as he cun, Uy building and repair- 
ing his tenants houſes, by making and maintaining 
the neceſſary drains and encloſures, and all thoſe 
other *expenfive improvements which. it properly 
belongs to the dantllord to nuke and dafi. 
But by different Iand-taxds tlie reveme ef the 
landlord may be io much diminiſhed; and by diffe- 
rent. duties upon the nee ffaries and oon veniencies of 
life, that diminiſhetl revenue may be rendered df 
0. little real value, othat he may find himſelf alto- 
gether unable to make or maintain thoſe expenſive 
improve pnts.. When the lanmord, howevtt, 
oeaſes to do his part, it is Alcegether impolite 
that the tenant ſhould continue to do his. As the 
diſtreſs of the landlord increaſes; the e leulkure 
en eee eee 19G 
W "HEN ad eee a 

and convenieneies .of <p owners and em- 
Players of capital ſtock find, that whatever reve- 
nue they derive from 1 it, will not, in a particular 
country, ꝓurchaſe the ſame quantity of hoſe ne 
ceſſaries and conveniencies, which an equal reve- 
nue would in almoſt any other; they will we dif: 
;pbſed to remove to ſome other. And when, in 
2 all ov thb greater pare t 


* 1 
- 


Tes ⸗of people; 5the.:proprivtors!iof land, and che 


— 


eee viſits of „ this diſ- 
poſition to remove will ſoon be changed into an 


e ſupported it, and the ruin of trade 


actual removal. The induſtry of the country 
I neceſſarily fall with the removal of tlie ca- 


and nber. will follow the cee | 
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5 e transfer from the owners of thoſe two great 
ſources of revenue, land and capital ſtock, from 
the perſons immediately intereſted: in the good con- 
dition of pats — 2 of land, and in 
the g AR 


of capital 1 ele n of Persons, (he 


creditors of the publick, who have no ſuch par- 
ticular intereſt) the greater part of the revenue 


| ariſing from either, muſt, in the long-run, occa- 


ſion both the neglect of land, and the waſte or 


removal of capital ſtock. A creditor of the pub- 


lick has no doubt a — in the proſ- 
perity of the agriculture, manuf: : 


merce of the country; and conſequently in the 
good condition. of its lands, and in the good ma- 
nagement of its capital ſtock. Should there be 
any general failure or declenſion in any of theſe 


things, the produce of the different taxes might 
no longer be ſufficient to pay him the. annuity 
or intereſt which is due to him. But a creditor of 
the publick, conſidered merely as ſuch, has n 
intereſt. in the good condition of any particular 
portion of land, or in the good management of 


any particular portion of capital ſtock. - As la ere- 
| 199637 | : LE” ditor 


any duch | tn no -Inſpec-'! 
tion of it. He can have no care about it! Its 
ruin may in moſt caſes be enen | 
cannot direct affect him. © > robewd:! F 
* ede r mr ene Ta od 1 ad - - 
Tas e finding has gradually enfeebled- 
1 which has adopted i it. The Italian re- 
publicks ſeem to have begun it. Genoa and Ve- 
nice, the only two remaining which can pretend 
to an independent exiſtence, have both been en- 
fleebled by it. Spain ſeems to have learned the 
Practice from the Italian republicks, and (its tanes 
| being probably leſs judicious than theirs) it has, 
in proportion to its natural ſtrength, been ſtill 
more enfeebled. The debts of Spain are of very 
old ſtanding. It was deeply in debt before the 
end of the forteenth. century,” about a" hundred 
years before England owed a ſhilling. France,” 
notwithſtanding all its natural reſources, languiſhes + 
under an oppreſlive load of the ſame kind. The 
| republick of the United Provinces is as much en- 
feebled by its debts as either Genoa or Venice. 
Is it likely that in Great Britain alone a practice, 
_ which” has brought either weakneſs or deſolation 
into every other ; OE? an 1 1 - 
innocent? WOT TIO e e 161551 
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Tux eye of taxation \ eſtabliſhed. in thoſeidif- 
 ferenr-countries, "it may be- ſaid, is inferior — 
of England. I believe it is ſo. But it ought to 
remembered, that when the wiſeſt government Foul 
exhauſted all the proper ſubjects of taxation, it 
mult, in caſes of urgent neceſſity, have recourſe ta 
HIN ; _ improper 
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improper: dn The:wifei republick of Holland 
hasaapon dome. octalions« been; obliged h Have nou 
cquffc to taxes; as:incenventerit as tha greaten nit 
of; ahoſof Spain. Another-war begun:before amy 
conſiderable liberation of che publick revenuechad> 
been brought about, and growing in its progreſs | 
xpeniive ag the la ſh wan may,! from irteſiſtible 
neoetliths render the; Britiſh ſyſtern af raxation:as- 
oppreſſive as that of Holland or even as thut 
Spain. To tha honqun of our preſent ſyſtem of 
taxation, indeed, it has hitherto gen fo litile emo 
barraſſment to induſtry,” that during the cours: 
exen of the moſt expenſſve wats, the: frugalityi and 
good conduct of individuals fcem to have been 
able; by ſaving and accumulation, to repair alb 
the breaches: which the waſte and ce;of: 
government had made in the general capital o the 
ſciety. At the concluſion off; the lates wan the 
moſt:expenſive that Great Britain exer waged, her 
agriculture; Was as. flouriſhing, her manufacturers 
as numerous and as fully employed, and; her com 
merce as extenſive, as they had ever been befiores 
The. capital, therefore, which ſupported all thoſe; 
different branches of induftry; muſt have been equnl 
ta:what it had ever been before. Since the peacdy, 

re bas: been ſtill further improved cha 

rents of houſes have riſen in every town and vil 
lage of the country, a proof of the increaſing 

wealth and revenue: of the people; and the annual 
amount of the greater part oft the old taxes; o 
the principal branches of the exęiſe and euſtoms, 
in particular, has been continually; increaſing, an 
equally clear proof of an increaſing conſumption. 
and 9 of an increaing produce, Which 


could 


hk alone; favitartioths ation. - | Great 
yr ry —— — wick on” 
halt a.century. ago, inobpdy.. believed; her n 4 
1 2 Retius not; however, : * 
cen raſhly.canchude that ſhe. is capable oF. 
g any burden; nor even be too — | 
thatoſhe. could ſupport, without great diſtreſs,” a 
burden eee e en 
laid uron her fdenornongry 6 120 
8 1271. at 3 Der; | #5 „ n "RO OM 
Wan nationaiSebes kite ade, cooks; ace | 
lated to a certain degree, theres ſcarce, ' I believe; - 
3: ſingle inſtance of their having been fairly and 
completely paid. The liberation of the pub- 
lick revenue, if it. has ever: been brought about 
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at all, has ahyays been brought about by a'bank- 


ruptey 5. ſometimes by an avowed one, but always 
by . OI eee 
hey nn hn 121 n _ 
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"Tax 2 a the r of eben 
has been the moſt uſual expedient by which a real 
publick bankruptcy: has been diſguiſed: under the 
appearance of a pretended payment. If a y 
far example,. ſhould-cither by act of parliament or 
royal. 1 be raiſed: to the denomination 
of a, ſhilling, and twenty ſixpences to that of a 
1 —— perſon who under the old deno- | 

— had. borrowed twenty ſhillings, ornear four 
ounces of ſilver, would, under the new, pay with 
twenty ſixpences, or with ſomething leſs than two 
ounces. A national debt of 3 à hundred and 
dyenty· eight millions, nearly the capital of the 
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| —— manner pa with about ſixty· four mil. 


Lions of our preſent inoney. It would indeed be a 
© pretended payment only, and: the creditors of! the 


4 1 would really be defrauded of ten ſhillings 

mn the pound of what was due to them. The c. 
4 5 would extend much fuither than tothe 
Creditors of the publick, and: thoſeꝓf every private 
perſon would ſuffer a proportionable loſt; and this 
without any advantage, but in moſt caſes with a 
7.4 Hong eddie, 2 to o the creditors: bes! the pub- 


4 8 generally dg e they might 
in ſome meaſure compenſate their loſs by paying 
their creditors in the ſame coin in which the publick 


had paid them. But in moſt countries the credi- 


tors of the publick are, the greater part of them, 
wealthy people, who ſtand more in the relation of 

creditors than in that of debtors towards the reſt of 
their fellow citizens. A pretended payment of this 


kind, therefore, inſtead of alleviating, aggravates 


in moſt caſes the loſs: of the creditors of the pub- 
lick ; and without any advantage to the publick ex- 


tends the calamity to a great number of other innocent 


people. It occaſions a general and moſt pernicious 
ſubverſion of the fortunes of private people; en- 


riching in moſt caſes the idle and profuſe debtor at 


the expence of the induſtrious and frugal creditor, 
and'tranſpc 


ing a great part of the national capi- 
tal, from the hands which were likely to encreaſe 


and improve it, to thoſe which are likely to diſſi- 


pate and deſtroy it. When it becomes neceſſary 


for a ſtate to declare itſelf bankrupt, in the ſamie 
4 — as when it becomes noceſlary for an indi- 


vidual 
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vidual to do fo, a fair open, and avowed; bank- 
ruptcy is always the meaſure which is both leaſt 
diſhonourable to the debtor, and leaſt hurtful to 
the creditor. The honour of a ſtate is ſurely very 
poorly provided for, when in order to cover the 
diſgrace of a real bankruptcy, it has recourſe to 
a juggling trick of this kind, ſo eaſily ſeen through, 
and at the ſame time ſo extremely pernicious. 


Al uos'r all ſtates, however, antient as well as 
modern, when reduced to this neceſſity, have, up- 


on ſome occaſions, played this very juggling trick. 


The Romans, at the end of the firſt punick war, 
reduced the As, the coin or denomination by 
which they . computed the value of all their other 
coins, from containing twelve ounces of copper to con- 
tain only two ounces; that is, they raiſed two ounces of 
copper to a denomination which hadal ways before ex- 
preſſed the value of twelve ounces. The republick was, 
in this manner, enabled to pay the great debts which 
it had contracted with the ſixth part of what it really 

owned. S0 ſudden and ſo great a bankruptcy, we 

ſhould in the preſent times be apt to imagine, 
muſt have occaſioned a very violent popular cla- 
mour. It does not appear to have occaſioned any. 
The law which enacted it was, like all other laws 
relating to the coin, introduced and carried through 
the aſſembly of the people by a tribune, and was 

probably a very popular law. In Rome, as in all 
the other antient republicks, the poor people were 
conſtantly i in debt to the rich and the great, who, 
in order to ſecure their votes at the annual elec- 
tions, uſed to lend them money at exorbitant 
intereſt, . which, being never paid, ſoon accumu- 
lated into a ſum too great either for the deb- 
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tor to . or eee ws elſe to pay for him. 
The debtor, for fear of a very ſevere execution, 
was obliged, without any further gratuity, to vote 
for the candidate whom the creditor recommended. . 
In ſpite of all the laws againſt bribery and corrup- 
tion, the bounty of the candidates, together with 
the occaſional diſtributions of corn, Which were 
ordered by the ſenate, were the principal funds 
from ** during the later times of the Ro- 
man republick, the poorer citizens derived their 
ſubſiſtence. To deliver themſelves from this ſub- 
jection to their creditors, the poorer citizens were 
continually calling out either for an entire aboli- 

tion of debts, or for what they called New Tables; 
that is, for a law which ſhould entitle them to a 
complete acquittance, upon paying only a certain 
proportion of their accumulated debts. The law 
which reduced the coin of all denominations to a 
ſixth part of its former value, as it enabled them 
to pay their debts with a ſixth part of what they 
really -owed, was equivalent to the moſt advan- 
tageous new tables. In order to ſatisfy the peo- 
ple, the rich and the great were, upon ſeveral dif- 
ferent oceaſions, obliged to conſent to laws both 
for aboliſhing debts, and for introdueing new ta- 
bles; and they probably were induced to conſent 
to this law, partly for the ſame reaſon, and partly 
that by liberating the publick revenue, they might 
reſtore vigour to that government of which they 
_ themſelyes had the principal direction. An ope- 
ration of this kind would at once reduce a 
debt of a hundred and twenty eight millions 
to twenty- one millions, three hundred and thir- 

99 _ thouſand; . hundred and 8 4 

| three 
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— for ſupporting the civil government of 
Ireland, and the plantations, may amount to a mil- 


offifrcen millions two hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds, to be applied towards defraying the gene- 
ral expence of the empire, and towards paying the 
publick debt. But if from the preſent revenue of 


Great Britain a million could in peaceable times 


be ſpared towards the. payment of that debt, ſix 


millions two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds 


could very well be ſpared from this improved re- 
venue. This great ſinking fund too might be 
* every year by the intereſt of che debt 
which had been diſcharged the year before, and 
might in this manner increaſe ſo very rapidly, as to 
be ſufficient in a few years to diſcharge the whole 
debt, and thus to reſtore compleatly the at preſent 
debilitated and languiſhing vigour of the empire. 
In the mean time the people might be relieved 


from ſome of the moſt burdenſome taxes; from 


thoſe which are impoſed either upon the neceſlaties 
of life, or upon the materials of manufacture. 
The labouring poor would thus be enabled to live 
better, to work: cheaper, and to ſend their good: 
cheaper to market. The cheapneſs of their goods 
would increaſe the demand for them, and *conſe- 
quently for the labour of thoſe who produced 


chem. This increaſe in the demand for labour, 


: would both increaſe the numbers and improve the 


ces of the labouring poor. Their con- 


There would remain conſequently a revenue 


. 


— would increaſe, and together with it the 
_ revenue ariſing from all thoſe articles of their con- 
ſumption. upon which the taxes might be allowed 

80 remain. Tux 
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Tux revenue ariſing bon bbs ten of taxa- 
tion, however, might not immediately increaſe in 
proportion to the number of people who were 
ſubjected to it. Great indulgence would for ſome 
| time be due to thoſe provinces of the empire which 
were thus ſubjected to burthens to which they had 
not before been accuſtomed, and even when the 
ſame taxes came to be levied everywhere as 
exactly as poſſible, they would not everywhere 
produce a revenue proportioned to the numbers: -of 
the people. In a poor country the conſumption of 
the principal commodities ſubject to the duties 
of cuſtoms and exciſe is very ſmall; and in a 
thinly inhabited country the opportunities of ſmug- 
gling are very great. The conſumption of malt 
Aiquors among the inferior ranks of people in 
Scotland is very ſmall, and the exciſe upon malt, 
beer, and ale, produces leſs there than in England 
in proportion to the numbers of the people and 
the rate of the duties, which upon malt is dif- 
ferent. on account of a ſuppoſed difference of qua- 
lity. In theſe particular branches of the exciſe 
there is not, T apprehend, much more: ſmuggling 
in the one country than in the other. The nn 
upon the diſtillery, and the greater part of the 
Hes of cuſtoms, in Proportion to the numbers r 
people in the reſpective countries, produce leſs in 
Scotland than in England, not only on accouut 
of the ſmaller conſumption of the taxed commo- 
dities, but of the much — —4 
ling. In Ireland, the inferior ranks of p 
fill poorer than in Scotland, and many parts of che ; 
Dry: are almoſt as thinly inhabited. In Ireland, 
therefore, the conſumption of * commo- 
261 cities 
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— the reign of Henry VIII. and in 
the beginning of that of Edward VI. the Engliſh” 
coin was not only raiſed in its denomination, but 
adulterated in its ſtandard. The like frauds were 
practiſed in Scotland during the minority of James 
VI. They —— been CY in e | 
other countries.”” * | 


Tr "R SOblick teeth or reit Briest 1 
ever be completely Hberated, or even that any con- 
ſiderable progreſs can ever be made towards that 
liberation, while the ſurplus of that revenue, or 
What is over and above defraying the annual ex- 
pence of the peace eſtabliſhment, is ſo very ſmall, 
it ſeems altogether in vain to expect. That be- 
ration, it is evident, can never be brought about 
without either ſome very confiderable augmehta- - 
tion of the publick revenue, or ſome equally con- 
: Kr ee 3 pack the PRE i eg n 
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A MORE 5 d- tet a more equal tax upon | 
the rent of houſes, and ſuch alterations in the pre- 
ſent ſyſtem of cuſtoms and exciſe as thoſe Which 
have been mentioned in the foregoing . chapter, 
might, perhaps, without increaſing the burden of 
the greater part of the people, but only diſtri- 
buting the weight of it more equally upon the 
whole; produce a conſiderable augmentation of re- 
venue. The. moſt ſanguine projettor; however, 

could ſcarce flatter himſelf that any augmentation 
of this kind would be ſuch as cduld give any rea- 

ſonable hopes either of liberating the pabkek re- 
venue altogether, or even of making ſuch pro- 
greſs towards that liberation in time of peace, as 
cnner” > 
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either to prevent or to compenſate the further . 
cumulation of 1 * next war. 
* ine — Britiſh. Stem * taxation 10. 
all the different provinces of the empire inhabited 
by people either of Britiſn or European extraction, 
a much greater augmentation of revenue might be 
expected. This, however, could ſcarce perhaps 
be done, conſiſtently with the principles of the 
Britiſh conſtitution, without admitting into the 
Britiſh parliament, or if you will into the ſtates 
general of the Britiſn Empire, a fair and equal re- 
preſentation of all thoſe different provinces, that 
of each province bearing the ſame proportion to 
the produce of its taxes, as the repreſentation of 
Great Britain might bear to the produce of the 
taxes levied upon Great Britain. The private in- 
tereſt of many powerful individuals, the con- 
firmed prejudices of great bodies of people ſeem,” 
indeed, at preſent, to oppoſe to ſo _ 2 N 
ſuch obſtacles as it may be very diff 
altogether impoſſible, to ſurm unt | 
however, pretending to determine — "ER 
union be practicable or impracticable, it may not, 
perhaps, be improper, in a ſpeculative work of 
this kind, to conſider how far the Britiſh ſyſtem of 
taxation might be applicable to all the different 
provinces of the empire; what revenue might be 
expected from it if ſo applied, and in what man- 
ner a general union of this kind might be likely 
to affect the happineſs and proſperity of the differ- 
ent provinces comprehended within it. Such a 
Tonen s can at worit be eee but as a new 
A ho k {713 te 0613015 2613225 eren 
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Utopia, leſs amuſing certainly, but not more vs 
_ and ig ___ _ _ one.. 1 enthoubt 

Tum — dhe this 5 ** 3 differ 
ent duties of cuſtoms and exciſe, conſtitute” the 
_ —_— ran pl: the ge" taxes. 

an is eee as able, and our vaio 
nad Welt Indian plantations more able to pay a 
land-tax than Great Britain. Where the landlord 
is ſubject neither to tithe nor poors rate, he mult . 
certainly be more able to pay ſuch a tax, than 
where he is ſubject to both thoſe other burdens. 
The tithe, where there is no modus, and where it 


is levied in kind, diminiſnes more what would 


_ Otherwiſe be the rent of the landlord, than a land- 
tax which really amounted to five ſhillings i in the 


pound. Such a tithe will be found in moſt caſes 


to amount to more than a fourth part of the real 
rent of the land, or of what remains after replac- 
ing compleatly the capital of the farmer, together 
with his reaſonable profit. If all moduſes and all 
impropriations were taken away, the compleat 
church tithe of Great Britain and Ireland, could 
not well be eſtimated at leſs than ſix or ſeven mil- 
lions. If there was no tithe either in Great Britain 
or Ireland, the landlords could afford to pay ſix or 
ſeven millions additional land- tax, without being 
more burdened than a very great part of them are 
at preſent. America pays no tithe, and could 
therefore very well afford to pay a land-tax. The 
lands in America and the Weſt Indies, indeed, are 
in 9 not tenanted or leaſed out to farmers. 
They not therefore be aſſeſſed according to 


44 * . any 


* 


7 


- 


en F Great 
Britain, in the, 4th of: William and Mary, aſſeſſed 


according to any rent- roll, but according to a very 


boaſe and inaccurate eſtimation. The lands in 
America might he aſſeſſod either in the ſame man- 


ner, or according to an equitable valuation in con- 
ſequence of an accurate ſurvey, like that which 
was lately made in the Milaneſe, and in the domi- 
Slang os: a Pan * and Sa dinia. 
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eee it is e might * levied | 


| dai any / variation in all countries where the 


forms of law proceſs, and the deeds, by which pro- 
r are the 


ume on neatly the ſame. A 5.0 , 
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. Britain to Ireland and the plantations, pro- 
vided it was accompanied, as in juſtice it ought to 
be, with an extenſion of the freedom of trade, 
would be in the higheſt degree advantageous to 


both. All the invidious reſtraints which at pre- 


ſient oppreſs the trade of Ireland, the diſtinction 


berge the enumerated and non-enumerated com- 


modities of America, would be entirely at an end. 


The countries north of Cape Finiſterre would be as 


open to every part of the produce of America, as 
thoſe ſouth of that cape are to ſome parts of that 
produce at preſent. The trade between all the dif- 


ferent parts of the Britiſh empire would, in conſe- 


quence of this uniformity in the cuſtom-houſe 
laws, be as free as the coaſting trade of Great Bri- 
tain is at preſent. The Britiſh empire would thus 
afford within ſelf mam interna market for 

every 
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every part of the produce of all its different pro- 
vieices:; So great an extenſion of market hw 
oon compenſate bath toi Ireland and the plantati- 
won all that _ 2 —— the increaſe of 


4 — whith. would require to be varied in 
any reſpect according as it was applied to the diſfer- 
ent provinces of the empire. It might be applied = 
to Ireland without any variation; the produce and 
conſumption of that kingdom being exactly of the 
ſame nature with thoſe of Great Britain. In ita 
application to America and the Weſt Indies, of 
which the produce and «< COL Mund lor 4 2 . 8 
different from thoſe of Great Britain, fore ock 
fication might be neceſſary, in the ſame manner as 
in its 1 to 1 1 3 — - 
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2 A CURMENTRD! r for 
called beer, but which, : ag: 2 * 
bears very little — 19c, to our beer, makes a 


conſiderable part of the common drink of th 


people in America. This liquor, as it can be 
kept only for a few days, cannot, like our beer, 
be prepared and ſtored up for ſale in great brewe- 
ries ; but every private family muſt brew it for 
their own uſe, in the ſame, manner as they cook 
their victuals. But to ſubject every private family 

to the odious viſits and examination of the tax 
in the ſame manner ag we ſubject the 
keepers of On ani. the brewers. en ——ů 


D/CAUSES OF 
If for the ſake of equality it was thought neceſſar; 

to lay a tax upon this liquor, it might be taxed dy 
taxing the material of which it is made, either at 
the place of manufacture; or, if the circumſtan- 
ces of the trade rendered ſuch an exciſe improper, 
by laying a duty upon its importation into the co- 
lony in which it was to be conſumed. Beſides the 
duty of one penny a gallon impoſed by the Britiſh 
parliament upon the importation of melaſſes into 
America; there is a Provincial tax of this kind 
upon their importation into Maſſachuſets Bay, in 
ſhips belonging to any other colony, of eight- 

pence the hogſhead; and another upon their im- 
portation, from the northern colonies, into South 
Carolina of five: pence the gallon. Or if neither 
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of - theſe methods was found convenient, each fa- 


mily might compound for its conſumption of this 
liquor, either according to the number of perſons 
of which it conſiſted, in the ſame manner as private 
families compound for the malt- tax in England; 

or — the different ages and ſexes of thoſe 
: in the ſame manner as ſeveral different 
taxes are levied in Holland; or-nearly as Sir Mat- 
thew Dec >poſes that all taxes 2 conſuma- 
ble commodities ſhould be levied in England. 
This mode of taxation, it has already been ob- 
ſerved, when applied to objects of a ſpeedy con- 
ſumption, is not a very convenient one. It might 
be adopted, eee in caſes RE no beter 
1 3 1 A DSS $5 50 + 5.01 
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Which are nowhere neceſſaries of life, which are 

com 1 almoſt univerſal conſumption,” 


and 
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herefore extreamly proper ſubjects 
_ of polling 2 If a union with the colonies was to 


take place, thoſe commodities might be taxed ei- 
ther before they go out of the hands of the 
manufacturer or grower; or if this mode of 
taxation did not ſuit the cireumſtances of thoſe 
perſons, they might be depoſited in publick ware- 
houſes both at the place of manufacture, and at all 

the different ports of the empire to which they. 
might afterwards be tranſported, to remain there, 
under the joint cuſtody of the owner and the re- 
venue officer, till ſuch, time as they ſnould be de- 
livered-out either to the conſumer, to the merchant 
retailer; for home: conſumption, or to the) merchant. ; 


| 
: 
1 
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cal When Aclivered: out for exportation, to 85 
duty free; upon proper ſecurity being given that 
they ſhould really be exported: out of the empire. 
Theſe are perhaps the principal commodities with 
regard to which a union with the colonies might re- | 
ques: ſome conſiderable change in the RC ſyſ⸗ MN 


tem af Btiti tion. a eee a5; oat | — 


: 
1. 


e 3 ts 84 amount a the- nge 
which this ſyſtem of taxation extended to all the 
different arina of the empire might produce, 1 
it muſt, no doubt, be altogether impoſſible to 
aſcertain with tolerable exactneſs. By means of 
this ſyſtem there is annually levied in Great Britain, 
upon leſs than eight millions of people, more than 
ten millions of revenue. Ireland contains more 
tlian two millions of people, and according to the 
— "ne nn the n _ twelve — FEY 
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_ citited provinces of America contain more than 
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three.; Thoſe accounts, however, may have been 
exaggerated, im order, perhaps, either to encou- 


_ | rage their own people, or to intimidate tltoſe ef 


this ne — —— therefore that 
| — Ned an es ie 
ons; or that the whole Britiſh empire, in Europe 
and America, contains no more than thirteen mil- 
lions of inhabitants. If upon leſs than eight mil- 
lions of inhabitants this ſyſtem of taxation raiſes a 
revenue of more that ten millions. ſterling; it 
ought upon thirteen: millions of inhabitants to raiſe 
a revenue of more than ſixteen millions two hun- 
_ dred and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling. From 
this revenue, ſuppoſing that this ſyſtem could pro- 
duce it, muſt be deducted the revenue uſually 
raiſed in Ireland and the plantations for defraying 
the r of their reſpective civil governments. 
expence of the civil and military eſtabliſſi- 
| ments of Ireland, together with the intereſt of the 
publick debt, amounts at a medium of the two 
years which ended March, 1775, to ſomething 
leferchan even hundred and fifty thouſand pounds 
4 year. By a very exact account of the revenue 
af the principal colonies of America and the Weſt 
Indies, it amounted, before the commencement of 
the late diſturbances, to a hundred and forty-one 
_ thouſand eight hundred pounds. In chis account, 
however, the revenue of Maryland, of North 
Carolina, and of all our late acquiſitions both 
upon the continent and in the iflands; is — 
which may perhaps make a difference of thirty or 
| forty. thouſand pounds. For the ſake of even. 
numbers 


hree pounds, fix ſhillings and oak | ah 
the courſe. of the ſecond punick war the As was 
ſtill further reduced, firſt, from two ounces of 
copper to one ounce; and afterwards from one 
ounce to half an ounce; that is, to the twenty- 
fourth part of its original value. By combining 
the three Roman operations into one, a debt of a 
hundred and twenty- eight millions of our preſent 
money, might in this manner be reduced all at 
once to a debt of five millions, three hundred and 
thirty-three thouſand, three hundred and thirty- 
three pounds, ſix ſhillings and eight: pence. Even 
the enormous debt of * Britain n in Kiva 
nen een ene PER en 
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r moan :Gorkk mn ahi coin ! 1 Fo 
Neve all nations has been gradually reduced more 
and more below its original value, and the ſame 
nominal ſum has been gradually brought to contain 
a -imaller aud: a „ ths « cox of filver. 15 
Ness ins Sinn 405 the e pu po. 
Aulteräsell the ſtandard of their coin; that is, 
have mixed a greater quantity of alloy in it. If 
in the pound weight of our ſilver coin, for exam- 
ple, inſtead of eighteen penny weight, according 
to the preſent ſtandard, there was mixed eight 
ounces of alloy; a pound ſterling, or twenty ſnil- 
lings of ſuch coin, would be worth little more 
than fix ſhillings/ and eight-pence of our preſent 
money. The quantity of ſilver contained in fix . 
ſhillings and eight-pence, of our preſent .money, 
uld thus be raiſed very nearly to the denomina- 


tion of a pound ſterling. The adulteration of the 
LC 2 | ſtandard 
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French call an augmentation, ame eee 4 
er eee Windo tris 
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An augmentation, or a datt raiſing of 5 Lou 
mination of the coin, always is, and from its 


nature rt be, an open and avowed: operation. 
Buy means of it pieces of a ſmaller weight and bull 


are called hy the ſame name which: had before — | 
given to pieces of a greater weight and bulk. 


. . 


generally been a concealed operation. By means 
of it pieces were iſſued from the mint of the ſame 
denominations, and, as nearly as could be con- 


trived, of the ſame weight, bulk, and appearance, 
with pieces which had been current before of — 


greater value. When king John of France *, in 


onder to pay his debts, adulterated his coin, all he 
officers of his mint were ſworn to ſect 


| operations are unjuſt. - But a ſimple pngradntation 


is an injuſtice of open violence; whereas an adul- 


teration is an injuſtice of treacherous fraud. This 


latter operation, 8 therefore, as ſoon as it has been : 


diſcovered, and it could never be concealed very 
long, has always excited much greater indignation 
than the former. The coin, after any conſidera- 


ble augmentation, has very ſeldom been brought 
back to its former weight; but after the greateſt 


_- adulterations it has almoſt always been brought 
back to its former fineneſs. It has ſcarce ever hap- 


pened that the fury and 1 the _ 


could otherwiſe be appeaſed. 


9 See du Cange: ene ge 8e Monet the Benedidtne 
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dities might, in proportion to the nuinber of the 
people, be ſtill leſs than in Scotland, and the 
facility of ſmuggling nearly the ſame. In Ame 
rica and the Weſt Indies the white people even of 
the loweſt rank are in much better circumſtances 
than thoſe of the ſame rank in England, and their 
conſumption of all the luxuries in which they uſu- 
ally indulge themſelves is probably much greater. 
The blacks, indeed, who make the greater part 
of the inhabitants both of the ſouthern colonies 
upon the continent and of the Weſt Indian iſ- 
lands, as they are in a ſtate of ſlavery, are, no 
doubt, in a worſe condition than the pooreſt peo- 
ple either in Scotland or Ireland. We muſt not, 
however, u upon that account, imagine that they 
are worſe fed, or that their conſumption of arti- 
cles which might be ſubjected to moderate duties, 
is leſs than that even of the lower ranks of people 
in England. In order that they may work well, 
it is the intereſt of their maſter that they ſhould 
be fed well and kept in good heart, in the ſame 
manner as it is his intereſt that his working cattle 
ſhould be ſo. The blacks accord: ugly have al- 
moſt everywhere their allowance o. rum and of 
molaſſes or ſpruce beer, in the ſame manner as 
| the White ſervants; and this allowance would 
not probably be withdrawn, though thoſe articles 
ſhould be ſubjected: to moderate duties. The con- 
ſumption of the taxed commodities, therefore, in 
proportion to the number of inhabitants, would 
2 be as e in America and the Wet In- 
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habited than. eigher Scotland ar — i pou 
revenue, however, which is at preſent raiſed by 
he different duties upon malt and malt liquors, 
was to be levied by a ſingle duty upon malt, the 
opportunity of ſmuggling in the moſt important 
branch of the ;exciſe; would be almoſt entirely 
taken away: and if the duties uf cuſtoms, inſtead 
of being impaſed upon altnoſt all the different ar- 
ticles' of importation, were conſined to a few of 
the moſt general uſe and conſumption, and if 
the levying of thoſe duties was ſubjected to che 
exciſe laws, the opportunity of ſmuggling, though 
not ſo entirely taken away, would be very much 
diminiſned. In conſequence of thoſe two, appa · 
rently, very ſimple and eaſy alterations, the duties 
of cuſtoms and exciſe might probably produce a 
revenue as great in proportion to the conſumption 
of the moſt thinly inhabited province, as they do at 
| 0979 eee eee eee 


rer Americans, it bas been aid, indeed, = 
gold or filyer money; the 1 4 . 
= country. being carried. on b per cur- 
rency, and the gold and ſilver w 25 axcabonally 
come among them being all ſent to Great Britain 
in return for the commodities. which they receive 


| from 1 us. But without ae and ſilver, it is added, 


there is no poſſibility of paying taxes. We already 
t all the gold and ſilver which they have. How is 
it poſſible to draw from them what they have not? 


Tk preſent ſcarcity of gold and ſilver my 
in America is not the effect of the poverty of that 


country, or of the inability ef the * there 
to 


- 
* 
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to 1 thoſe metals. In a country where 
the wages of labour are ſo much higher, and the 
price of proviſions ſo much lower than in England, 
the greater part of the people muſt ſurely have 
wherewithal to purchaſe à greater quantity, if it 
was either neceſſary or convenient for them to do 
fo. The ſcarcity of thoſe metals, therefore, m 
be the effect of choice, and not of neceſſity. 


Ir is for tranſacting either domeſtick or foreign 
buſineſs, that gold and ſilver money i is either ne- 
Fellary or convenient. 4 


Tun domeſtick buſineſs of every country, it has 
been ſhewn in the ſecond book of this inquiry, 
may, at leaſt in peaceable times, be tranſacted by 
means of a paper currency, with nearly the ſame 
degree of conveniency as by gold and ſilver mo- 
ney. It is convenient for the Americans, who 
could always employ with profit i in the improve- 
ment of their lands a greater ſtagk than they can 
| eafily get, to ſave as much as poſſible the expence 

of ſo coſtly an inſtrument of cbmmerce as gold 
and filver, 158 rather to employ chat part of their 

furplus produce which would be neceſſary for pur- 
chaſing thoſe metals, in purchaſing the inſtruments 
of trade, the materials of cloathing, ſeveral parts of 
houſehold furniture, and the iron-work neceſſary for 
building and extending their ſettlements and planta- 
tions ; in purchaſing, not dead ſtock, but active and 
productive ſtock. The colony governments find it 
for their intereſt to ſupply people with ſuch a quan- 
tity of paper money as is fully ſufficient and generally 
more than ſufficient for tranſacting their domeſtick }_ 


buſineſs. Some of thoſe governments, that of Pennſyl- 


vania particularly, derive a revenue from lending 
nn „ 7: this 


. 
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this paper- money to their ſubjects at an intereſt of 


ſo much per cent. Others, like that. of Maſſachu- 
ſet's Bay, advance upon extraordinary emergen- 


cies a paper- money of this kind for defraying the 


publick expence, and afterwards, when it ſuits the 


conveniency of the colony, redeem it at the m__ | 


ciated value to which it gradually falls. In 1947 * 
that colony paid, in this manner, the greater part 
of its publick debts, with the tenth part of = - 
money for which its bills had been granted. 
ſuits the conveniency of the ' planters to ſave 55 
expence of employing gold and ſilver money in 
their domeſtick tranſactions.; and it ſuits the con- 


veniency of the colony governments to ſupply 
them with a medium, which though attended with 
ſome very conſiderable diſadvantages, enables them 


to ſave that expence. The redundancy of paper- 
money neceſſarily baniſhes gold and ſilver from the 
domeſtick tranſactions of the colonies, for the ſame 
reaſon that it has baniſhed thoſe metals from the 


greater part of the domeſtick tranſactions of Scot- 


land; and in both countries it is not the poverty 
but the enterpriſing - and projecting ſpirit of the 
people, their deſire of employing all the ſtock which 
they can get as active and productive ſtock, Which 


"has occaſioned this h of paper · money. 


Is the exterior commerce which the different co- 
lonies carry on with Great Britain, gold and filver 
are more or leſs employed, exactly in proportion as 
they are more or leſs neceſſary. Where thoſe metals 
are not neceſſary, they ſeldom appear. Where * 
are neceſſary, they are generally found. 


* See Hutchinſon' 's — or Maſſachuſer's wap, vol. I. | 
IN 
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In the commerce between Great Britain and the 
tobacco colonies, the Britiſh/ goods are generally 
advanced to the coloniſts at a pretty long credit, 
and are afterwards paid for in tobacco, rated at a 
certain price. It is more convenient for the colo- 
niſts to pay in tobacco than in gold and ſilver. It 
would be more convenient for any merchant to pay 
for the goods which his correſpondents had ſold 
to him in ſome other ſort of goods which he 
might happen to deal in, than in money. Such 
a merchant would have no occaſion to keep any 
part of his ſtock by him unemployed, and in ready 
money, for anſwering occaſional demands. He 
could have, at all times, a larger quantity of goods 
in his ſhop or warehouſe, and he could deal to a 
greater extent. But it ſeldom happens to be con- 
venient for all the correſpondents of a merchant 
to receive payment for the goods which they ſell 
to him, in goods of ſome other kind which he 
happens to deal in. The Britiſh merchants who 
trade to Virginia and Maryland happen to be a par- 
ticular ſet of correſpondents, to whom it is more 
convenient to receive payment for the goods which 
they ſell to thoſe colonies in tobacco than in gold 
and filver. They expect to make a profit by the 
ſale of the tobacco. They could make none by 
that of the gold and filver money. Gold and ſil- 
ver, therefore, very ſeldom appear in the com- 
merce between Great Britain and the tobacco colo- 
nies. © Maryland and Virginia have as little occaſi- 
on for thoſe metals in their foreign as in their 
domeſtick commerce. They are ſ. aid, accordingly, 


to have leſs gold and ſilver money than any other 


colonies in America. They are reckoned, however, 
as thriving,” and conſequently as rich as any of their 
neighbours. _ 42S 4 In 
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\ In the northern colonies, Pennſylvania, New 
York, New J ay; the four governments of New 
England,  &c. the value of their own produce 
which they export to Great Britain is not equal to 
that of the manufactures which they import for 
their own uſe, and for that of ſome of the gther 
colonies to whichthey are the carriers. A balance, 
therefore, muſt be paid to the mother country in 
11 ien and chis balance chey generally find. 


"I the ge pics tu value of the produce 
annually exported to Great Britain is much greater 
than that of all the goods imported from thence. 
If che ſugar and rum annually ſent to the mother 
country were paid for in thoſe colonies, Great Bri- 
tain would be- obliged to fend out every year a very 
large balance in money, and the trade to the Weſt 


Indies would, by a certain ſpecies of re 76 


be conſidered as extremely diſadvantageous. 

it ſo happens, that many of the principal rae 
etors of the ſugar plantations reſide in Great Bri- 
tain. Their rents are remitted to them in ſugar 
and rum, the produce of their eſtates. The ſu- 
gar and rum which the Weſt India merchants 


purchaſe in thoſe colonies upon their "own ac- 


count, are not equal in value to the goods 
which they annually ſell there. A balance, there- 
fore, muſt generally be paid to them in gold 


and n and ae Waun 


found. | 


Taz Aifficuley — 8 of ae "Mo 
the different colonies, to Great Britain, have not 
been at all in proportion to the greatneſs, or ſmall- 


neſs a the balances h were aan due 
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from them. Payments have in general been more 


from the northern than from the tobacco 
colonies, though the former have generally paid a 


pretty large balance in money, while the latter have 


paid ciner no balance, or a much ſmaller one. 


The difficulty of getting payment from our diffe- 
rent ſugar colonies has been greater or lels in pro- 
portion, not ſo much to the extent of the ba- 


lances reſpectively due from them, as to the quan- 
tity of uncultivated land Which they contained; that 


is, to the greater or ſmaller temptation which the 
planters have been under of over-trading, or of 
undertaking the ſettlement and plantation of 
greater quantities of waſte land than ſuited the 
extent of their capitals. The returns from the 


great iſland of Jamaica, where there is {till much 


uncultivated land, have, upon this account, been 
in general more irregular and uncertain than thoſe 
from the ſmaller iſlands of. Barbadoes, Antigua, | 


and St. Chriſtophers, which have for theſe many 


years been completely cultivated, and have, upon 
that account, afforded leſs field for the ſpeculati- 


ons of the planter. The new acquiſitions of Gre- 
nada, Tobago, St. Vincents, and Dominica, have 
opened a new field for ſpeculations of this kind; and 
the returns from thoſe iſlands have of late been as 
irregular and uncertain as thoſe from the great iſland 
of mm 


-Imi is not, therefore, the poverty of x the colitis 
which'occafions' in the greater part of them, the 
preſent ſcarcity of gold and ſilver money. Their 
great demand for active and productive ſtock 
makes it convenient for them to have as little dead 


Rok: as poſſible 3” and . them upon that 
account 


U 
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account to content themſelves with a cheaper, 
though leſs commodious inſtrument of commerce 


than gold and filver. They are thereby enabled to 
convert the value of that gold and filyer into the 
inſtruments of trade, into the materials of cloath* | 


ing, into houſehold furniture, and into the iron 
work neceſſary. for building and extending their 
ſettlements and plantations. In thoſe branches of 
buſineſs which cannot be tranſacted without gold 
and ſilver money, it appears that they can always 
find the neceſſary quantity of thoſe metals; and 
if they frequently do not find it, their failure is 
generally the effect, not of their neceſſary poverty, 
but of their unneceſſary and exceſſive enterprize. 

It is not becauſe they are poor that their payments 
are irregular and uncertain ; but becauſe they are 


too eager to become exceſſively rich. Though all 


that part of the produce of the colony taxes, 
which was over and above what was neceſſary for 
defraying the expence of their own civil and mi- 


litary eſtabliſhments, were to be remitted to Great 
Britain in gold and ſilver, the colonies have abun- 


dantly wherewithal to purchaſe the requiſite. quan- 
tity of thoſe metals. They would in this caſe be 
obliged, indeed, to exchange a. part of their ſur- 
plus produce, with which they now purchaſe ac- 
tive and productive ſtock, for dead ſtock. In tranſ- 
acting their domeſtick buſineſs they would be 
obliged to employ a coſtly inſtead of a cheap i in- 


ſtrument of commerce; and the expence of pur- 


chaſing this coſtly inſtrument might damp ſome- 
what the vivacity and ardour of their exceſſive en- 


terprize in the improvement of land. It might 


not, however, be neceſſary to remit any part of 
the American revenue in gold and Aber. It might 


be 


24 
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be remitted in bills drawn [upon and accepted by 


particular merchants or companies in Great Bri- 


tain, to whom a part of the ſurplus produce of by 5 
America had been conſigned, who would pay into 
the treaſury the American revenue in money, after 


having themſelves received the value of it in goods; 


and the whole buſineſs might frequently be tranſ- 


acted without exporting a * ounce 'of "gold ad 
e from America. 


2h is not ; cle to joltiee t hich work Bel | 


and America ſhould contribute towards the dif- 


charge of the publick debt of Great Britain. That 
debt has been contracted in ſupport of the go- 


vernment eſtabliſhed by the revolution, a govern- 


ment to which the proteſtants of Ireland owe, not. 


only the whole authority which they at preſent en- 


joy in their own country, but every ſecurity which 


they poſſeſs for their liberty, their property, and 
their religion; a government to which ſeveral of 


the colonies of America owe their preſent charters, 
and conſequently their preſent conſtitution, and to 


which all the colonies of America owe the liberty, 


ſecurity, and property, which they have ever ſince 


enjoyed. That publick debt has been contracted 
in the defence, not of Great Britain alone, but of 
all the different provinces of ine empire; tho im- 


menſe debt contracted in the late war in particu. 


lar, and a great part of that contracted in the war 
before, were both properly contraſted in «defence 


1 America. Een,” 


By a union with Great Britain, Ireland would CONE, 
gain, beſides the freedom of trade, other advan-” 
"my much more important, and wins W 1 


— 


"at 
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Wt mip amy" increaſe of taxes that 
might accompany that union: By the union wir 

England, the middling and inferior ranks: of peo- 

= in Scotland gained à complete deliverance 
from the power of an ariſtocracy which Had al- 
ways before oppreſſed! them. By a union with 
Great Britain the greater parts of the people of all 
ranks in Ireland wouldigain an equally complete 
deliverance from a much more oppreſſive ariſtocra- 
cy; an ariſtocracy not founded like that of Scot- 
land, in the natural and reſpectable diſtinctions of 
birth and fortune; but in the moſt odious of 
all. diſtinctions, thoſe” of religious and n | 
prejudices ; diſtinctions which more than any other 
animate both the inſolence of the — and the 
hatred and indignation of the oppreſſed, and which 
commonly render the inhabitants of the ſame 
country more hoſtile to one another than thoſe of 
different countries ever are. Without a union with: 
Great Britain, the inhabitants of Ireland are not 
likely for bear ages een umme 45 one 


| oy. 
8 8 Aullostwey Jana ever e prevailed in 


che oolonies. Even they, however, would, in point 
of happineſa and tranquillity, gain conſiderabiy by 


a union with Great Britain. It would, at leaſt, de- 


liver them from thoſe raneorbus and virulent fac- 
tions which are inſeparable from ſmall democracies, 
_ and-which-haverſo-frequently-divided-the affections 


of their people, and diſturbed the tranquillity. of 
their governments, in their form ſo nearly demo- 


cratical. In. the caſe of a total ſeparation from 
Great Britain, which, unleſs prevented by a union 
We thai ſeems very. likely; to take place, thoſe 


factions 
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factions would be ten times more virulent than 
ever. Before the commencement of the preſent 
diſturbances, the coercive power of the mother 
oountry had always been able to reſtrain thoſe fac- 
tions from breaking out into any thing worſe than 
groſs brutality and inſult. If that coercive power 
was entirely taken away, they would probably ſoon 
break out into open violence and blood-ſhed. In 
all great countries which are united under one uni- 
form government, the ſpirit of party commonly 

ails leſs in the remote provinces, than in the 

centre of the empire. The diflance of thoſe pro- 
vinces from the capital, from the principal ſeat of 
the great ſcramble of faction and ambition, makes 
them enter leſs into the views of any of the con- 
tending parties, and renders them more indifferent 
and impartial ſpectators of the conduct of all. The 
ſpirit of party prevails leſs in Scotland than in Eng 
land. In the caſe of a union it would Prada 
prevail leſs in Ireland than in Scotland, and the co- 
lonies would probably ſoon enjoy a degree of con- 
cord and unanimity at preſent unknown in any 
part of the Brittſh empire. Both Ireland and the 
colonies, indeed, would be fubjected to heavier 
taxes than any which they at preſent Pay. In con- 
ſequence, however, of a diligent and faithful ap- 
plication of the publick revenue towards the dif- 
charge of the national debt, the greater part of 
choſe taxes might not be of long continuance, and 

the publick revenue of Great Britain might ſoon 

be reduced to what was — # for e 
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og of the ſtate and people of Great Britain, might 
be rendered another ſource of revenue more abun- 
dant perhaps than all thoſe already mentioned. 
Thoſe .countrjes are repreſented as fertile, 
more extenſive; and in proportion to ek extent 
much richer and more populous than Great Britain. 
In order to draw a great revenue from them, it 
would not probably be neceſſary to introduce any 
new ſyſtem of taxation into countries which are al- 
ready ſufficiently and more than ſufficiently taxed. 
It might perhaps be more proper to lighten than to 
aggravate the burden of thoſe unfortunate coun- 
tries, and to endeavour to draw a revenue from 
them, not by impoſing new taxes, but by prevent - 
ing the embezzlement and miſapplication of the 
* part of thoſe which they un pay. 


_ it ſhould be . 1 fob Goat 
Britain to draw any conſiderable. augmentation of 
1 7 from any of the reſources above mention- 

the only reſource which can remain to her is a 
* of her expence. In the mode of col- 
lecting and in that of expending the publick reve- 


nue; though in both there may be ſtill room for 


improvement; Great Britain ſeems to be at leaſt as 
economical as any of her neighbours. The mili- 
tary eſtabliſhment which ſhe maintains for her own 


defence in time of peace, is more moderate. than 


that of any European ſtate which can pretend to 
rival her either in wealth or in power. None of 
| thoſe articles, therefore, ſeem to admit of any con- 
 fiderable reduction of expence. The expence of 
the peace eſtabliſhment of che colonies was, before 
the commencement of the preſent diſturbances, ve- 
ry e is an expence which mene if 
no 
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norevenue can be drawn fromthem, ought certainly 
to be ſaved altogether. This conftant expence in 
time of peace, though very great, is inſignificant 
in compariſon with what the defence of the colo- 
nies has coſt us in time of war. The laſt war, 
which was undertaken altogether on account of the 
colonies, coſt” Great Britain, it has already been 
obſerved, upwards of ninety millions. The Spa- 
niſn war of 17 39 was principally undertaken on 
their account; in which, and in the French war 


that was the conſequence of it, Great Britain ſpent 


upwards of forty millions, a great part of which 
ought juſtly to be charged to the colonies. In thoſe 
two wars the colonies coſt Great Britain much 
more than double the ſum which the national debt 
amounted to before the commencement of the firſt . 
of them. Had it not been for thoſe wars that debt 


might, and probably would by this time have been . 


compleatly paid; and had it not been for the colo- 
nies, the former of thoſe wars might not, and the 
latter certainly would not have been undertaken. 


It was becauſe the colonies were ſuppoſed to be 
provinces of the Britiſh empire, that this expence 
was laid out upon them. But countries which 
contribute neither revenue nor military force to- 


wards the ſupport of the empire, cannot be conſi- 
dered as provinces. They may perhaps be conſi- 
dered as appendages, as a ſort of ſplendid and 


| ſhowy equipage of the empire. But if the empire ; 


can no longer ſupport the expence of keeping up 
this equipage, it ought certainly to lay it down; 
and if it cannot raiſe its revenue in proportion to 
its expence, it ought, at leaſt, to accommodate its 
expence to its revenue. If the colonies, notwith-⸗ 

| ſtanding a W to ſubmit to Britiſh taxes, are 
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ſtill to be conſidered as provinces of the Britiſh 
empire, their defence in ſome future war may coſt 
Great Britain as great an expence as it ever has 
done in any former war. The rulers of Great Bri- 


tain have, for more than a century paſt, amuſed the 
people with the imagination that they poſſeſſed a 


great empire on the weſt ſide of the Atlantic. This 


empire, however, has hitherto exiſted in imagina- 
tion only. It has hitherto been, not an empire, 
but the project of an empire; not a gold mine, but 
the project of a gold mine; a project which has coſt, 
vhich continues to coſt, and which, if purſued in 
the ſame way it has been hitherto, is likely to coſt 
immenſe expence, without being likely to bring 
any profit; for the effects of the monopoly of the 
colony trade, it has been ſhewn, are, to the great 
body of the people, mere loſs inſtead of profit, It 
is ſurely now time that our rulers ſhould either re- 
alize this golden dream, in which they have been 
indulging themſelves, perhaps, as well as the peo- 
ple; or, that they ſhould awake from it themſelves, 
and endeavour to awaken the people. If the pro- 
ject cannot be compleated, it ought to be given up. 
If any of the provinces of the Britiſh- empire can- 
not be made to contribute towards the ſupport. of 
the whole empire, it is ſurely time that Great Bri- 
tain ſhould free herſelf from the expence of de- 
tending thoſe provinces in time of war, and of ſup- 
- porting any part of their civil or military eftabliſh- 
ments in time of peace, and endeavour to accom- 
modate her future views and * to the real 
25 . of her circumſtances. 7 | 
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